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PREFACE 


T HK object of this work is much the same as that 
which led to the writing of its companion volume 
The Ranuvnce *>f Wild Flowers —to awaken an interest 
in, and lead to a closer study of, the creatures de¬ 
scribed. Shells and their makers, of course, necessi¬ 
tated a different kind of treatment from that accorded 
to the wild flowers; but the author’s plan of making 
his readers first acquainted witli the outstanding 
characteristics of the prevailing types of structure 
as embodied in such familiar forms as the snail, the 
mussel, and the cuttle, will enable them to follow 
him throughout the further chapters. : 

It is not protended that this volume will enable the 
reader to determine the* exact species of all the native 
mollusks that may come under his notice; but it is 
hoped he may get from it an intelligent idea of the 
su^-kingdom so far as it is represented in these 
islands, and may be assisted in discriminating between 
most of those commonly encountered in the woods and 
lanes, by the pond and stream, or along the seashore. 
Of the seven hundred and fifty species of Mollusca in¬ 
digenous in the British Islands and the adjacent seas, 
no less than six hundred and fifty species have been 
briefl^irdescribed in these pages. But it is not as a 
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shell - collector’s handbook that ttye v^Jumc is sent 
forth; rather to suggest the consideration of these 
creatures as living organisms, whose diversity of 
form and structure has intimate relation to ilheir 
mode of life, the persecution of enemies, and other 
factors in the struggle for existence—though some of 
us are at times too apt to regard such differences as 
being dictated by the needs of the classifying 
naturalist. In accordance With this intention, so 
far as was compatible with the necessity for pro¬ 
ducing a volume of handy size, attention has been 
directed to those habits and external influences that 
may reasonably be considered to have brought about 
modifications of form and colour, protective resem¬ 
blances, and so forth. 

A few words may be added as to the system upon 
which the Genera, Families, and Orders have been 
grouped (see Appendix). In this matter I have 
mainly followed the plan adopted by the Rev. A. U. 
Cooke, M.A., in his admirable “Molluscs” (Cambridge 
Natural History, vol. iii.), which is likely to long 
remain the standard text-book. The reader who 
desires to enter upon the wider and deeper study of 
this branch of Nature will thus experience no diffi¬ 
culty in expanding his elementary acquaintance with 
our local fauna into a fuller knowledge of the 
Mollusca of the world. 
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HE materials for beginning an 
acquaintance with the shell- 
bearing animals lie almost at 
every back door. Should tliere 

As 

be an mitidv corner of the 

li 

' ' 1 garden where emj)ty flow<*r-pots 
are stored, a, water-butt., or old wood is stood—there, 
without search, you may surely lind a few examples of 
the dinjjrv and too coiiiiiion Garden Snail. JNIueh as we 
111.13’ object to the presence of this Snail where there arc 
choice or tender plants, we shall find it a very handy 
example j i we desire to obtain knowledge respecting 
the class to which it lu. lories. All the Mollusca, it 
is trie , do not a^ree in structure with the Snail, any 
moit J mm tlu-y a<;reo in external appearance, but we 
may well adopt it as one of the few general types of 
structure under which all the species may be classed. 
A description of a species that is accessible to all, 
and at least familiar by si^ht, sliould prove more 
generally acceptable than an illustration: drawn from 
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the sea, which to the mass of ^.batons is not always 
sret-at-ahle : therefore we search ’sl'mlhlv innonu - the 
trailing i vy hi t he back-garden mid [tick up ;i rutlicr 
si tabby-looking shell. 

This is flat; portable lionsc wherein is iod*rc*d the 
crjinmon Ciarden Snail, and wlicii the shell has been 

waslied by contact with the 
dripping leaves alter a heavy 
summer shower, one mav vet. 
ail idea of its true colours. It 
lias a yellowish ground, thickly 
overlaid with spots and bands 
of dark warm brown broken 
by irregular lines ol’ lighter 
tint. The shell is packed with 

a solid mil v of irreenish lint*- 

the living creature that formed the hard shell by 
excretion from its outer surfaces, but at present it is 
without form, a mere jelly in a jelly-mould. 

"bet us jmt this specimen into a saucer with a little 
tepid water, and see what effect it will have upon 

liim. Here are just those conditions he likes best,- 

warmth and moisture,-and he immediately begins 

to emerge from his shell ami assume a definite shape. 
His body is elongated, with a ilat base and a rounded 
upper side, tbe front ending in a sort of head dis¬ 
tinguished hy two pairs of what children designate 
“ horns.” These tentacles, instead of having tike 
character of horns, are exceedingly soft and mohile, 
readily shortened to escape injury, or even completely 
withdrawn into the head. The lower ol, these 
appendages are short, and curved towards the ground ; 
the upper ones are much longer and carry the eyes 
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at their extremities—•they take an upward direction 
and are wavffd backwards and forwards for the 
purpose of receiving impressions. 

Tlie. shell is supported near the middle of this 
elongated body, and appears to be rather small for 
the accommodation of so large an inmate, though we 
lia.ve not yet seen the whole of the Snail. What we 
can now see extended is generally known as the foot 
— the locomotive organ of the Snail. Within the 
shell is a good deal more —the ‘‘visceral hump ” con¬ 
taining most of the internal organs. I1 j t a series of 
muscular contractions the Snail glides along upon the 
sole of its foot, slime heing poured out for the 
necessary lubrication of its path-—the glistening 
silvery trail that often enables the irate gardener 
swiftly to .avenge the loss of his choicest seedlings. 

The mouth of the creature, as will have been seen, 
is situated just below the smaller pair of tentacles, 
and is bounded by lips. llehind the upper lip is the 
horny, airbed, and ribbed jaw which bites o(f and 
breaks down the food, which is then passed over a 
ribbon-like tongue, set in regular order with thousands 
of liook-like teeth, which rasp it into minute frag¬ 
ments. It then, of course, finds its way to the crop 
and the stomach by way of the gullet, for, in spite of 
the Snail's jelly-like, st 1 act lire Jess appearance, it can 
boast of heart, liver, kidney, reproductive organs, and 
both nervous and muscular systems. With these 
items we have 110 immediate concern, for in this 
volume I do noi j>ropo.se to enter deeply into the 
anatomy of my subjects; but there is one point to 
whicti T must call attention. If we look at the mouth 
of the shell when the Snail is extended, we shall see 
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that it is closely lined with ;i vefy soft material called 
the mantle. The name suggests that this or^an 
invests the whole body oL* the Snail when if is with¬ 
drawn into the shell ; it does this and more—the 


mantle is the immediate producer of the shell. * 

The porcelain of our Snail’s shell is composed mainly 
of carbonate of lime, and a microscopical section 
rev Gills the fact that it is made up of three distinct 
layers, each formed separately l>y different portions 
of the mantle. The material is obtained from the 


tissues of the plants upon which the Snail feeds, and 
has been absorbed from the soil by the roots. It 
appears to be separated from the Snail’s blood as this 
circulates through the mantle, which has the power to 
pour it in a fluid state upon its outer surface. Jiy 
exposure to the atmosphere the fluid lime mixed with 
animal matter hardens into shell. This animal matter 


is eonchiolin, a substance not differing greatly from 
chitin, of which the hard parts of insects are con¬ 
structed. The calcareous particles appear to be held 
together by the animal matter, and the whole sets 
into a hard stony formation. When a portion of shell 
is soaked in a weak acid, the carbonate of lime is dis¬ 


solved and a very delicate gelatinous film is left. A 
similar result is obtained in tlie case of WhcJJc and 
Top-shells to which certain sea-anemones attach them¬ 
selves. The base of the anemone appears to pour out 
some acid which dissolves the lime and leaves only*a 
soft papery shell-form behind. When the mollusk is 
dead and the empty shell is left exposer] to the atmo¬ 
sphere, the animal matter soon perishes and leaves the 
shell without gloss and exceedingly brittle. 

All parts of the mantle have power to excrete one 
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or other layers of thi* shell, as is proved hy the repair 

of* breakages. • IVIafiy an adult shell boars signs of 
earlier accidents, the fractures being always evident 
from the fact that i he colom* patterns of tin: original 
are n+f( reproduced. ft is only the edge of the mantle 
that can jtrodnee the colour and pattern, and this is 
the part that first makes all the additions to a grow¬ 
ing’ shell to allow room for the growth of flic: animal, 
whilst the 1 other parts of the mantle merely strengthen 
this first layer by baching and thickening it. The 
upper layer therefore carries the pattern and colour, 
whilst the lowest layer is usually white' and highly 
polished. Outside all there is a kind of animal 
varnish, protecting the shell from many injuries, and 
this is known sometimes as the epidermis, but more 
correctly as the periostracum. Sometimes the: shelly 
matter .assumes the' crystalline condition, the* carbonate 
of lime having taken the form of calcito or aragonite. 
The statement made above that the fluid shell-matter 
is poured out and mouleled upon the external surface 
of the.' mantle' is the modern view generally held, but 
some* authorities agre e with the late Dr. W. 13 . 
Carpenter, who held that it was secreted in the cells 
and interstice's of the outer membrane of the mantle, 
widely,was afte'rwards separated. 

The* Snail bre'athes ah , hut its “ 
cavif/v opening dirc'dly on the surface of the: animal 
and closed at will, in a manner corresponding to the 
opening and closing of our lips. Its inner walls are 
lined with a fine network of vessels through which 
the blood courses, absorbing oxygen from the moist 
air and giving off carbon. This simple* form ot lung 
is referred to as the Pulmonary Sac, and its external 


lung ” is merely a 
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opening may bo \vatehe<l for juwt below the lip of the 
shell on the right-hand side. 

Each individual Garden Snail combines tin* func¬ 
tions of both sexes. "When one roilects that owry one 
of those Snails clustering under the ivy will pr<fbahly 
produce numerous eggs, he ceases to wonder at the 
enormous number that contrives to survive in spite of 
the depredations of birds and gardeners. One* hundred 
may be taken as the average number of its eggs, ami 
these are dejiosited in cup-shnprd hollows among 
herbage, and covered with a little loose earth. Tin? 
young come forth with the same shape as their parents, 
carrying a tiny, glassy shell on their backs, and differ¬ 
ing only in size. They become .adult in about, a year, 
and live until about five years old. Late in autumn 
they retire in companies to dry nooks and corners, 
there to spend the winter, many of them attaching 
tlieir shells to those of tlieir neighbours, all closed by 
tough films which keep in some degree of warmth. 

The Snail is not the stupid senseless creature lie 

is commonly thought, to he. 
His entire body is very sensi¬ 
tive, and even when deprived 
of his eyes he can distinguish 
between light and daikness. 
Hi s sense oi locality is of a 
high order, for he has his 
favourite roosting P 1 ace an«l 
invariably returns to it for 
bis day’s rest after a night’s 

wanderings in search of food. 

m 

As an example of a second class of shells and shell- 
makers, let ns take* either of the lai-ge Swan Mussels 
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Edible Mussel 


mantle, we. shall not 


£hat live in fresh-wat«r ponds and lakes, 01* the Kdible 
Mussel of our*searf!iores. These are so much alike 
in general structure, that 
either will serve onr present 
purpefse. Here the shell is 
a bivalve— that is, it is 
formed in two pieces (/vp?v:.s) 
which are, hinged together 
by their upper talipes. Having 
seen that tile sliell of the 
Snail was produced by the 
he surprised to iind that the Swan Mussel’s mantle 
is in two parts corresponding with the valves 
of the shell. Within the two lobes of the mantle 

there are four-plates or leaves of very delicate tissue- 

the tplls—in two pairs. between these ai^ain lie the 
foot, the \iseeral mass, and the lips of the mouth. 
This emature, though it has a mouth, has no head, 
and it does not wand* r about in search of food, but 
lies partly embedded in the mud with the shell gaping 
slightly, and waits for its food to come to it. 

The eill-plates are covered with delicate filaments 
(c/ 7 /u) like the gossamer of small spiders, and, appar¬ 
ently In’ the constant rhythmical movement of those, 
currents * «f water are drawn in,passc<l over and between 
the ^ills, Avhere the hie >d circulating through their 
tissvn s absorbs t be oxy^rn,whilst the microscopic forms 
a»f animal and plant, 1 i f c * with which the waters abound 
are filtered out and passed to the lips. This bein«£ 
the method of their feeding, the bivalves lack the 
horny jaws find tilt* tooth-studded ribbon such as we 
found in the (iarden Snail. Occasionally examples 
of the Swan Mussel are found combining the functions 
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of both f-'cxos, 1ml as a rule in*bi\alvcs the sexes are 
in separate individuals. • m 

We have here several points of difference in struc¬ 
ture and lmbit be- 

JZ / 

j j tween the (harden 

v A. /^7 ^ ^ Snail and tlie,Swan 

* uXT" Mussel ; there is 

VS ' f v\ also a want of 




MP 








■Mr V. ‘ 


^ <• J. 

Soft parts of Swan Mussel (.1 noilonlu') 


W' uniformity in the 

length of ilieir 
' lives, for our pres- 

■j; ,'. „.'4V" (‘lit subject attains 

\\ 11 resi >ectable old 

'.A • 

, , ,Li nee varying lroin 

/, ’ ,:in twenty to thirty 

, '■a.j/ years, and does 

llot 1 k T :’ 111 io l>i-o- 
■' sjf&jjjr duce young until 

1 it is fix e vears old. 

jjMr r rhis (I i tier once of 

e ajge may be at 

least partly ae- 
i ( Anodonta ) counted for by the 

, giiis, /, vent, quiet sedentary 


Mr'/ J/Mr 


■Siw 


<i foot; 7 j, mouth; r, lips, <7, •, gills, y, vent, quiet St*(l( *11 til 1‘y 

g, mantle, A, siphon . , 

lile lived I ^ the 
Swan Mussel, which lias also probably^ brought about 
a condition of degeneration from a primitive form ; 
whilst tlie active Snail lias no doubt advanced from 
that primitive* condition. The evidences of this 
degeneration are to be found in the loss of head, 
eytis, masticatory apparatus, and reduced incurs of 
locomotion. 

One other dissimilarity between these two types 
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must l)o noted. Wo # have soon that the Snail lays 
eggs, and that*? avIiqji the young escape from these 
they resemble their parents in 
all respects other than size. 

The- i^wun Mussel retains its 
eggs until they hatch, but the 
little creatures that eni' . ge in 
no Aviso resemble the parent’. 

They appear to represent an 
early ancestral condition of 
the species. They" have a temporary two-\ r alved shell 
Avith hooked tips, with which they cling to the fins 
and tails ol* fishes, leading a kind of parasitical 
existence for a time : and then they drop to the 
mud Avhere a new and permanent shell grows within 
the \*alves of their cradle,- This part of the Swan 
Mussel's history may be, dealt with more fully later. 

Our third type of structure must be sought in the 
sea, for it has neither land nor fresh-water repre¬ 
sentative. It is the Common Sepia, one of the 
Cuttles. Here there is no sign of an external shell, 
and the shape is altogether different from either of 
those we have already considered. The Sepia is 
quite symmetrical in form, Avith a distinct head 
surmounted by a crown of eight arms and two long 
clubb^i tentacles. In the centre of this croAvn is the 
mouth, armed AA’ith a pair of horny jaws not greatly 
unlike the beak of a parrot, Avhich they resemble in 
tjiei r action. Within the mouth there is a tooth- 
ribbon like that of the Snail, but it is comparatively 
small, because, the principal AA T ork of disintegration 
of foed is done by the jaws, and the Sepia's digestive 
powers are of a superior order. The eyes are large 
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prominent, placed on the w’dos of the head below 
the arms. There is no external shell, but in the 

mantle there is the one 
i'amiAiavly "known as 
“ ( hi t t k‘ - 1 k» n e,” - m o i* e 
especially to bird fanciers. 
This consists of a thin 
hard shield, tilled with 
thin soft jilates of porous 
lime. 

Tlie Sepia can walk 
head downwards by the 
aid of its arms, whose 
inner surfaces are covered 
with powerful suckers : if 
can also swim raph 
backwards by violently 
ejecting water from the 
£i‘i 11-cha mber t broils'll a 
tube called the funnel. 
The opening by wliieli 
water is admitted to the pair of "Ills is in front 
below the arms. The. sexes are distinct, and the 
you lie; arc produced from ey-^s attached in o-reat 
clusters to seaweeds. 

These three creatures-the Ciarden Snail, the 

Swan ^Mussel, find the Sepia-stand as types of 

the three principal classes of mollusks with whi"h 
we li;ivu to deal in the following ]>;i^cs ; and wo 
have so introduced them on the principle of pro¬ 
ceeding from the most <rcnerallv known to tht; less 
known. l*ee;n’ded from the point of view of the 
systematic liniurnlist, the Sepia, as the highest 
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if pc, should stand fifst, the Snail next/ and the 
Swan Mussel l»st,—*its structure being 1 more primi¬ 
tive than that of the others, — hut reversing this 
order we propose to deal hrsi with t\\e more simple 
forms.« For the natural sequence of the British 
species, proceeding from the most highly organised 
to the lowest groups, the reader is referred to the 
Appendix. 
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ITE “Teat eroup of animals 
briefly considered in tin* fol- 

m/ 

lowing \ i.i^'i i s ] i i ls been singu¬ 
larly unfortunate in the names 
that have been bestowed upon it. Tla* majority 
of the creatures comprised in it have been described 
as Shell -Jixh by the non - scientifie jicrsuii, ami as 
such associated with forms so dissimilar as crabs 
and lobsters, which resemble oysters and whelks 
only in the fact that they are n<>( hshes. On the 

* e 

other hand, when tlx* irreat Cn\iei* was seeking- ;l 

... e ■ 

name for the entire class in which cuttles, snails, 

bivalves, and slues are included, and wishing- to 

indicate the soft, boneless character of their bodies, 

lie selected the word Mollusea, derived from the 

Latin 'hioffix, soft. I 5 ut. it is not. a. very distinctive 

name, for there are many soft honeless creatures not 

included in the. turnup, and moreover the "Romans 

used the name for a kind of nut w ith a soft shell. 
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AC are, therefore* in ttoe position oi’ having no well- 
known liiinu.' thTit wfll apply with an\tiling itpproacli- 
in»r accuracy or distinctness, in the way, for example, 
that. \V(! denote beasts, birds, reptiles, and tishes : and 
t lie re <fc>es not appear to he any prospect of eettinjr 
what we want.. The naturalist is so used to the 
term mollu.sk that la* is not likely to seek: or adopt 
anolher, and the layman is too conservative to jjjve 
up so well-known and so inaccurate a name as Shell¬ 
fish. The reader will understand why the word 
“Shells” occupies a more important position in the 
title of this volume than the makers and wearers of 
tl I. is* 1 shells, and will not. regard it as beniij due to 
sviniKithv with the carl v collectors and writers who 

■ I * •' 

regarded the shell as of child’ importance, and the 
animal that secreted and lived in it as quite a 
secondary matter. 

In such a case accuracy is out ol* the question, for 
many of the creatures described in these pa^es have 
no apparent --.hell . a greater number have absolutely 
none u hen full er-own, though some of them be^in 
life with a rudimentary shell which does not develop, 
1 hi t thoimh the shell is not everything, it. is so 
characteristic of the Mollusca as a. class, that we are 
just ilierj^in ei\ ine; some consideration to it at the start. 

There is every reason for supposing that the 
p rimitive molluscan shell was not much unlike, that 
which covers the 1 /mipets to-day. Such a form erives 
yreat strength with blit a small expenditure of 
material, find it is suscept ible of modification in many 
directions. A iminlier of species whose anatomy 
shows they are not intimately related, have retained 
this form of shell to the present day. In proof of this 
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we need only refer to the naStive species of Acnnvti, 
Hal ini is, (■<(ly/>t }'<< <(, find A uc iff ir*. * Kor creatures 

living in shallow water ahum tlie 
seashores, exposed to freijuent hammer¬ 
in';- hy the wnves, sucli ;i forn? would 
Ik* highly proteetive. as may he jiroN ed 
by watching the .Limpets ( / V trlla ) on 
the rocks. A<lherin<r Imhtlv with tin*- 
hfise of* their bodies to the roek, and 
dm wine down tlie nhvs of* the shell 
l>y muscular contraction, the wave 
breaks upon the shell without harming or shiftin';- it. 
In the case of tin* Limpet the shell is enlarged 
equally fill round its odyo*. so tluit it tits accurately 
to tin* spot of rock the Limpet has chosen for a 
permanent restine^-plac'*. 

liven where the simple uncoiled form of shell 1ms 
been departed from, there has in innumerable in¬ 
stances been ;i retention of the general external 
shape, that the minimum of resistance shall be offered 
to tin* waves. Take either of" the common species of 
Top-shells that frequent tin* same situations ns the 
Limjiets : although t.lie cone is lien* coiled several 
times upon an axis, the external shape is still 
that of a cone with an almost tint 
hase. 

All our univalve shells will be 
found to bo modifications of* this type, 
in some making a low pyramid, in 
others drawn out to a proportionately 
<jroat length- This diversity of form 
is, no doubt, determined by tin* habit, of the Thollusk 
and the situation it inhabits. For examjde, those 
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sjTecios that, adhere rooks in shallow water 

(Top, Purple.;, M’inUle, Tampo-t), and are therefore 
subject, to the rushing of water and the lioavy 
heating of breakers, have their shells hroad, smooth, 
and f;fc_*e. from sculpturing that mi^lit catch tin* 
water and so result in the niollusk bein^ swept 
from its hohl. (Mostly related species that live on 
sandy or ip-uvelly bottoms npprar in many cases to 
liml an advantage in angles an<l knobs : probably 
because, their foot hold firing precarious, when they 
are detached by waves their irregular surface 


prevents their 
dillereiiee is 



Pointed Top 


beilie' swept far 
well illustrated 
( '<million Top 
with a closely 
allied species, 
tlie Painted To]), 
■which occurs on 
sand, and has 
the surface of 


from the spot. This 
by comparing the 
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tin* shell broken nj) into a series of little knobs. 
The "Netted I )t>e-wlielk lives on sandy shores, and 
its shell has a similar surface, whilst the upper 
surface of the animal is dotted with dark spots that 
closely resemble urains of sand. The Common 
AYeiitleTrap has a, ereat number of flat plates 
standing out ed ire wise from each coil of tlie IoiilT 
shell. Pile V(T\ rueo-ed character of the Stiim 
AVinkle's house is oh\ iouslv determined by similar 
reasons for utility ; and, though much less ruesiyd, 
the strong sculpturing ol‘ tlie Pelican’s-foot is clearly 
of tln* 7 ;anie order. 


I Low the character of tlie shell is modified by 
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changed habits in tin* crcatflwe that makes it., may 
be soon elearlv in 11»<* case of th^ lihfe-raved I.umpi*t 

A UI'I cion). In its youn^’ condition it should 

ho sought on the broad fronds of the larj^e 

taunt's and oar# weed. 
r riio form of tin* thin 
shi*ll well suits it for this 
sitnat ion, tin* frond float- 


m 





We ntlctrn p 

1 n in 

o 

s;holl offering lit tic opposition ^ ^ p 

to the flow of the wat.ee. As 

the frond waves iridescent fleams play upon its 
purple-brown, and in order that the I 5lue-ra\ei l 
.hi]npot may not he reailily seen it hoars upon its 
clear brown shell from three to six tine lines of 
bright blue radiating from the apex and ^ivine 
an ofleet similar to that, seen on the tangles. As 
it ^;ets older this Limpeb climbs down the stalk, 
whore tlio.i’o is no irideseence, and finallv is to hi* 
found amonir tho root-like suckers l>v which the 
weeil is attached to the rock. In such a. situation 
there is more risk to the shell from the rush of 
stones, etc., at the lower level. Tin* shell, in cun- 
se« jiienci*, becomes miudi thickened, the edjms are 
modified to fit it for adhering to the cvlindrical 
stem instead of the plane surface of the frond, and 
as the blue lines would be an attraction rathe! tlian 
a disguise th *y are gradually obscured. The slicll 
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lias assumed the*, form icnown fis the* Smooth Limpet. 
Kxotic species »of d\c/rtl<t that live entirely upon 
lloatin<£ sciuvceds have their transparent shells like 
those of Ifelcitra , hut those that live upon rocks 
require thick shells to, withstand the breakers. 

All the species to which \vc have just referred- 

with the exception of the Limpets- have tin* mouth 
of tin* shell aecuratelv closed l>v a thin plate of 
sh(*ll or chitin. It is seen closing' the oritice of the 
AVentletrap (inured opposite, and on the end of the 
foot of the Stine' Winkle beside, it. It is known as 
tin* f >i>nun (it 111 . or con er, and at one time was con- 
sidered to he (hr t>t/trr rat r<\ hrineinur the univalves 
into cIo.-m* ae'reeiin*i i t with the, hi\al\es. Hut a little 
consideration serves to show that the operculum is 
not part of tin* true shell, for it is not a product of 
the mantle, hut of the* foot. 

And this hrine-s ns to the consideration of the 
enormous ditl'erenec* between tin* shells of, sav, the 
Oyster ami the Whelk. In spite of the very lii<^li 
\ aim*, commercial ami epicurean, that is set upon 
the Oystei , present-day knowled^t* all seems to point 
to the probability that he is a degenerate from the 
form of the, ancestral mollusk, which almost 
cert-ainlv had a head and something approaching a 
masticjiTory a]i|>a ratus. Whilst some of its de¬ 
scendants in successive ^rnrrations went on im- 
provino; tin* simple lent-likt* form of their shells, 
by twisting tin m into spirals, ami developing tlieir 
organs to tit them for lives of varied activity; 
others, finding that the sea was well providi*d with 
tood, •Stppeared to think that activity involved an 
unnecessary strain upon the organism. These simply 
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attached them selves i o r< >cl< s on* woods, or burrowell 
slightly in sand or mud, and lav* with tlieir mouths 
open to l’ocoivo such e’ood things as mi^ht chance 
to fall in. They lay over oil one side, the mantle 
became divided into two lobes, and consequently 
the shell moulded upon its surface was in two 
valves lmmed together, the head was lost, though 
the toothless, tonjrueless mouth remained, hidden 
by the lobes of the mantle. 

That the o-eneral tendency of development was 
in the direction of improving U]nm the simple 
ancestral form is indicated by the fact that of the- 
enormous number of distinct species known in a 
fossil or recent condition, only one-fifth are bi¬ 
valves, whilst three-fourths have a single shell. 

To L £<‘t back to the adaptation of the shell to the 
conditions of life : pelagic or Heating species have 
the shell reduced to a thin glassy consistency, serv¬ 
ing the double, purpose of rendering them li^ht and 
transparent, the transparency preventing their easy 
detection by enemies a\ bo are likelv to roirard them 
instead as part of tbe j<d 1 y-fishes upon which such 
pelagic mollusks lare t *]y .subsist. Some species that 
dwell in deep water out of tlie reaob of surface 
convulsions have very thin shells also. ^Vt the 
other extreme some, deep-water forms that have 
evidently been much souirlit after bv tlie larger 
fishes for their food secrete verv tliick and solid 


shells that may 1><_* proof against tbe 
and stony palate-teeth of tbe fishes, 
fresh-water forms it is evident there 


equally hard 
in all the 
can be little 


need for thick and heavv shells, and as a fit alter 

• * 

of fact they are li”ht ami thin. Kspecially is this 
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ilTo case with the p<*nd-snails, who probably find 
carbonate. of li*ne aot very plentiful in their little 
world, neither is it greatly needed as ’a protection. 
A strong shell is required by those land-snails 
whose, •habitat exposes them to the attacks of birds 
like the thrush, but it is essential that the shell 
should not be heavy. The carbonate of lime is in 

i' 

this case obtained from the plants upon which the 
snails feed, and it is therefore only to be expected 
that on chalky soils the snails should be exceedingly 
abundant, whilst in sandy districts they are. rare 
or entirely absent. Hut it does not follow that on 

i 

chalky soil the shells will be necessarily thick, 
('hi fix 'd in hi m i mdfi , for example, plentiful in beech 
woods on the chalk, having a thin semi-t i anspareut 
shell, apparently with little chalk in it. 

In the slui;s of our gardens and hedgerows the 
sladl has been reduced to a little shield covering 
the hreathiiur oriran, or to a few ‘•ranules of lime 
beneath the mantle : w hilst many of the Sea-slu<rs 
have found it an advantage not to develop the 
shell at all, thouyh they are born with the nucleus 
of a shell like all other mollusks. A somewhat 
similar case to that of the terrestrial slu<^s, so far 
that is as the, shell is concerned, "will he found 
amoner the ( Vplialopods : the Sepia, produces heneath 
its niaiiMc the familiar “cuttle-hone,” in the Squid 
this is reduced to the loiu^ transparent “pen” of 
animal matter only, wdiilst in the Octopus the shell 
is represented by two little stylets in the substance 
of the mantle. 
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rempreu it is not. a part, of my 

purpose to t*1 1 1«• i* upon tlu* anatomy 

and physiology of the .Molhisea 

Ik'VoikI what is m'ccssai'v for an 
•/ * 

understanding of tlm <1 i1 Terences in 
form ami hahit of the \arious 
groups, there are certain points an 1 i j c*1 i aiv so char¬ 
acteristic of the* class, or which distinguish the 
several orders, that some elementarv reference, to 
them is essential. J»ut the reader whose interest 
at present extends only to external forms and 
coverings may, an it please him. f*>i* the jnvsent 
skip this chapter and return to it later. 

Though, as we, ha\ e seen, the hival\’es luivi! 
prohahly retrograded so far from the prevailing 
type as to have lost their heads, these; presumed 
degenerates have retained a mouth and a digestive 
svstem as hein<r iurrssiirv to t h < * i j' continued 
existence. Jiut though the mouth remains iif these 
bivalves, it is little more than an opening to tin; 

40 ^ 
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we find the highest 

n 

purpose of biting off 


® 

gullet and the ntoin#c]i : there are neither jaws, 
teeth, nor tongue. • The iihsonco or prosonco of a 
tongue lias been found to bo an important item in 
classification, and we tind that sonic*, authors have*, 
divide*! the JMollusca into two unequal groups, 
the Tongue-bearers ((ilnxxoph orn ) and the Tongue- 
1 1 *ss ( 4 ijloxsa ), the Tongue-hearers including the 
(hit,ties and the Lbiivalves, the Jlivalves constituting 
the Tongueless. 

It is in 1 la* (hittles that 
<le\ elopment <»1* jaws for the 
portions of food. These 
are composed oi chitm, 
formed inucli like* tin* 
heals of a parrot, and 
working much in the 
same fashion except that 
in the case of the ('little* 
tin* upper jaw works 
within the lover. The, more, ordinary type of jaws 
liiav he observed bv watching anv of our common 
snails feeding*. The hand-snails (//c//.r) have the jaw 
onlv in one portion, and this is placed behind the 
upper lip: but in the Pond-snails ( Lhu ixea) then*, 
is an accessory plate on either side of the mouth, 
and these net with the upper plate. If a pond- 
snail be watehed as it glide's up the. glass of an 
aquarium and cleans off the* minute vegetation, the 
mechanism of ilie jaws will be understood better 
than from a desc.ription. 

The food having been cut off by the jaws is 
not ^*t in a condition ■ to be readily digested ; it 
has iirst. to be masticated. This work is performed 



Upper (/') and lower </,; portion; of the 
beak of a Cuttle-fish (‘■vj/irO 
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1 >y a very roinarkal)lo or<^in peculiar to the 

JMollusea. It is ail almost tr.aipspareiit rihhou of 

cliitin, whose upper surface hears a larye nunibor 

of minute teeth, of varying forms, liumher, aii<l 

arrangement, set in transverse rows, and each row 

symmetrically divided into central, lateral, and 
■ «' 

marginal teeth. The orjran is v;iriuusl\' known as 
“ » 1 ■ 

the tongue, the radula, the lingual rihhon, or the 

odontophore. Only a small portion 
is l>roUi»‘ht into action, the remainder 
heini* coiled away at llie hack of the 
mouth, i-cady for usi* wlirn the t-eetli 
on tin; forepart shall have heen worn 
out. These te<-th as a rule are f< \v 
and lai'H'o in thos<- spi-ch-s of car¬ 

nivorous liahit, whilst thos«* of herbivorous teiid«-ncv 

have them small and numerous. Many of the. 

« 

carniv orous mollusks make their tongues serve- a 

» ■ 

double oilice, l’or they have no jaws, and tin- whole 
of the cutting and breaking up of t.heir food has 
to he done l»y the teeth* this, no donht, c-xplains 
their larger size. 

The mini her of those teeth to one ton true or radnla 
varies to a remark a hie extent : thus, one of the Sea- 
sl iio’S (xEi>l ss c<*r<» mi tft') of our own coasts lias only 
about 17, whilst tin; lar^e brown Sprinkfod-snail 
(Ife7/.e (t&jjersit ) of our gardens and hedges has 105 
tec-tli in each traiisvrrsr, row, and no less than 1 !15 
rows—that is, a total of 14.175 ter-tli in one mouth. 
There are, of course, many species with numbers 
intermediate between xEulis and Helix \ the larc^o 
Pond-snail ( LirtLiirwt, sluf/nulis), whose teett*. art; 
shown in the tiiniro a below, has 111 such teeth in 



Po--tif n . of the tongue 
of a Who Ik, with 
a row of teeth 
^ (greatly en Iarp-otl) 
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a*row ami al>out 110 yows = 12,210 ; the liftle Fresli- 
watcr 1 limpet iuv/lux Jiu r ititilis) h has 120 rows 
of 75 = 0000; ami the Aiubn' Shell (tfucvinen < ]>uJnx') 
c of our watersides has 50 I’ows of 05 teeth =3250. 
A Moaic.iiii species of Jirli.fi is said to have 40,000 
teeth, whilst /' luht'fihi , a Mediterranean mollusk, 
has so niiinv it is impossible to count thorn, hut they 
have been estimated to number somewhere about 
750,000 ’ Every one of these minute teeth has 



Tcctli of i j. J u I a of tr, I tin ini a btmjiu i 7 i * ; 7 /, A m y/ut. jlu i mttl it. ■ 
i. !• in j-tit i t - (grr iitly magnified) 


muscular attachment to the radula, and can be 
erected or depressed at the will of the mollusk. 

These ivinarkiible organs extracted from the 
mouth of any of the common mollusk s of our 
hedges or seashores, make beautiful objects for the 
microscope ; but their preparation requires a gjood 
<lea 1 of care and nice manipulation. They are first 
boiled in caustic potash to <^et. rid of the animal 
matter, .and after washing ill clean water are 
mounted in trlycerino jelly. 

Most of the mollusks that bear these radul;e are 
also^firovided with salivary inlands, and in some of 
the speeies that habitually bore through the shells 
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of others* in order to feed U£)on the occupant, tlie 
saliva is found to contain an ajaprectable proportion 
of free sulphuric acid, which evidently” softens the 
spot of shell upon which the radula is then brought 
to l)(‘;ir. •> 

Tin* niolluscan stomach, with which wo have not 
space to ileal, varies with the liahit and food of the 
mollusk. Some species have it lined with knife-like 
plates, or with knobs and teeth. The (/auoe-sholl 
(>SVf ifthu 7 ii/nti ri it*) has a gizzard in which the 

Tusk-shell ( ] )(‘ ntnl i it in'), its favourite food, i*s crushed 
up prior to digestion. 

HaA'inii’ iilanced at the mechanism by which the 
mollusks prepare their food for assimilation, let us 
take «a similarly brief and superficial view of the 
means whereby the blood is aerated in tin* principal 
e-roups. Tt is evident that one system of respiration 
will not serve for the whoh* of the JNIollusca, seeing 
that whilst- some spend their li\es submerged in fresh 
or salt water, others live as constantly surrounded 
hy tin* atmosphere. Many of the fresh-Wiiter species, 
however, breathe air only*, and cannot therefore 
venture far from the surface, their a i r-cliainber 
requirinir to be frequently recharged. < )n the other 
hand, marine species like the hinipet and 1 Viawinkle, 
provided with eills for brea tiling water, have to 
spend hours on the dry rocks, mid can only' do so 
by” storing sufficient moisture to keep their <dlls 
damp. 

it is probable that- the ancestral mollusk bad no 
special organs for res]>irat ion. but. simply absorbed 
oxygen through bis surface tissues, beneath ^Which 
tin* blood ilow i*i i and took up tin* vital j^as. Then 
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|«robably the production of a shell closely covered 
so much of y 1 e gurface that a simple comb-like 
origan was developed to carry oil this function 
constantsv. Such an orwiu exists in what we mav 

i' « i my 

reojar*^ as little different from the* primitive form in 
certain species of Mail-shells (('hi (on'). Into this 

comb like or^an (c/f J it idi tnn ) the blood flows, and 
through the tissues of the- branches absorbs the 
ow^cii from the surrounding waters. In other 

species these simple ctenidia have degenerated until 
no longt'r functional, and their place is taken more 
ellicieii tdy“by a series 
of plate - like gblls 
encircling the body 
Such a form of res- 
]>i ratory a ])] iarat us 

mav be seen in the 

«/ 

Mimpet, of wbieii a t 
figure is iirre gii\en. 

Mere the letters c r < 
show the po, it ion of 
the encircling - shades 

<>f jgi 1 l-plat-es, whilst •> 
the true hut aborted 
ctenidia must he 
•sought ^ii i a pair of 
\ cry small el low- 
bodies situated on 
tlie side'- of the nock. 

External brandihe 
are. til so developed in 
lnan^if tin* Sea,-slu<gs, t al< ing t.lio form of ccrttfa , whip- 
1 ike, plume-like, or folia.ee-like processes from tlie back. 



Under surface of Limpet 

ut , ?<, mantle, (, gills ; it. mo 
r, tentacles 
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through Avhicli the Wood ilowy and laic os up oxygen 
through tlie*it* tissues. in the JiivaJ-ves, as will be 
inoi’e fully described later, the gills vary greatly in 
the* decree of complexity. They are usually placed 
on either side* of the body between it and the mantle 
which thus 1‘orm the branchial cavity. In most cases a 
couple of tubes or siphons lead to this chamber from 
the* exterior, one admitting fre*sh supplies of water, 
the* other carrying ott“ that which lias passed out the* 
tfills and been robbed of its oxvti'en. 

In tin* land and l‘i*e‘sh-wate‘r snails (excepting the 
few whose shells are closed by an operculum) inspira¬ 
tion is ell’ected in a “ lung-clifuiitiT,” tliougli there* is 
no lung in the sense of a spongy mass of tubes as avo 
know it in tlie, higher animals. The chamber, which 
opens oil the right side of the snail, more or less 
towards (he* front part, is lined Avitli a network of 
branching \*e*ssels through Avliicli tin* blond c*i rou!ati*s. 
Air is talcen into this cavity frequently Avlien the 
moiluslc is active, ami then tlie opening is closed 
until all the oxygen has been taken up by the blood, 
when the chamber is refilled and aim in closed. The 
l\>nd-snnils (A/aimco) when Jiving* in shalloxv water 
fi*orjm*ntly come to the* surface to recharge* this cavity 
with frcsli air, but Avlien living at considerable deptlis 
they appear to absorb the oxygen from the Avater, 
Avhether bv tilling this lung-clmmlier oi* tliroutrli the 
general skin-surface is not quite clear. 

In intimate relation Avitli tlie varied foi*m,s of trills 
or lunir.s there is, of course, a, lioart : ami where there 
is only a single gill there Avill only be one auricle and 
one ventricle to the heart, but there may be two or 
lour auricles if there are as many grills. From the 
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»dTls tin* oxygenated h1f>od flows t,o the heart, whence 
by way of* the a*>rta«it is distributed throughout the 
body, and returning by veins it is a<j;aiii passed 
through the frills. It must not be- supposed, however, 
that tlw circulation is as rigidly confined in definite 
tubular vessels as in the higher animals. Much of 
the blood appears to How indefinitely in irregular 
spaces of the body called Inca inc an<l */n U^cx, yettintr 
reinforced by that which has passed through the £»'ills 
and heart, but perhaps not all of it finding its way 
bach to these! organs. The vital fluid is in most 
mollusks colourless, but a few of tbe more active 
species possess the red colouring matter (In c moylobi'll') 
whi< i distinguishes the blood of vertebrates. 



Ill 


^ o AVO have just. learned m tiie cases 

^ b I of respiration nn<l circulation, wo 

jf must not expect to lind in the 

/ i Mollusca organs of sense similar 

\ \ to those of the higher animals. 

The whole of tin* body hein^ so 
soil is no doubt highly sensitixe. lieveitlieless there 
are special organs for special senses, and these or^uis 
are -well furnished with nerves to convey their im¬ 
pressions to tin* local hrain. For then- is no *rrand 
centre of the nervous system as furnished by our 
brain. Jnstead of one ^re.at trunk-line of nerves and 
nerve-bundles, as in the vertclirat.es, we fi\id in the 


mollusks a system of lar<^e and small nerve-threads 
tra versing the length and breadth of the animal, 
connected here and them* l>y loops (roarn/ /’.s.sM.res), 
and from certain knots (local brains or r/ttiujlia) 
sendinir off a nuniher of slmrt hi*anclies. All these 


local Viral ns are connected l>y other nerves, ^lid the 
chief of them are known as the cerebral, the pedal, and 
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the visceral ^ano-llii.. Jhi those mollusks that possess 
a distinct ho;i*l nerves go off from the cerebral 
ganglion to the tentacles, the eyes, and are connected 
with a pair of small ganglia (the buccal ganglia) that 
conim^nd all the mouth parts, the peelal ganglia 
supplier the foot, the* visceral or pleural ganglia send 
nerves to the mantle, the heart, the gills, the stomach, 
and the other interna) organs.’ 

The eyes of the Me>llusca are alike different from 

those of higher animals, and from one another.. The 

highest development of the molluscan eye is found 

among the Cuttle-fishes and their allies, but a pair 

of v.-'*ll-elc\eloped eyes is the possession of nearly all 

the moll risks that are furnished with heads. Vet the 

presence of a head is not absolutely essential for the 

acquirement of eyes, for sons* of the bivalves, such 

as the Scallops and Ark-shells, have eyes on the 

fringes of the mantle, and some foreign species of 

Mail-shells ( ( 7/ i/tnt ) have been found to have certain 

parts of the ir shell-plates closely studded with minute. 

* pigmented dots which serve the office of eyes. In 

the land-snails the eyes are carried at the top of the 

longer pair of tentacles, a position which allows the 

snail to see in all directions* in the water-snails the 

eves are at the base of the tentacle's. Species that 

liv e un<Torground have the eyes more or less aborted. 

Our own little Needle-shell {(Uveilia ncU(t, aeimla ), 

which lives an eutirelv subterranean life, has lost 

«/ 

them altogether so also have several of our marine- 
snails that ar<* alwavs seeking their fooel under the 
sanel. Othe*rs of similar liahit have e*yes, but they 
are*, ufe-vcreel by thick skin that can allow very little 
impression of light to reach them. 
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From a consideration of a srrios of molluscau ey**s 
il is not difficult to surmise* the developmental history 
of tlu* most- perfect nmoii^r them. Thus, in the 
Limpet—to which we have already referred as hein^ 

probably much like the ancestral molhisk-there is 

little more than a fold of the skin lormin^ ;i depres- 
sion lined with rod-shaped cells containing pigment 
and forminir a retina, which is connected with the 
optic nervi*. In the Tops (Tmc/tu*) the depression 
of the epidermis is greater, so that it encloses a 
spherical space line<l with retinal cells ami filled 
with iluid (vitreous humour), but open in iront so 
that the face of the i*yi* is batlied in water. In the 
Stilly Winkles (d/a/vv) there is an advance upon this 
form, for the opening of tin* eye lias become quite 
closed and there is it lens lu foiv the vitreous humour. 
Now the eyes of these three species present a very 
close resemblance to three stages ill the development 
of the eye in the embryo of the Squid which 

shows an advance upon Mu rex by producing an iris 
round tlie fore-pai't of tin* lens, an optical chamber “in • 
front of tin* Jens, and a transparent cornea before that 
a train. 

Jt must be apparent that eyes are of the greatest 
value to the most active* species of Mollusca—the 
Outtlcs. These have, consequently, developed their 
eyes to a. greater dejrrei*, of etlicieiicy tlian other 
orders. The inactive, often fixed, bivalves liave heeii 
found in many cases to have a pair of eyes on what 
may be regarded as tlie bead during their larval 
condition, thus indicating that in tin* i*arly history 
of tlie IVlecypoda they had eyes in the adult* state. 
Those bivah es that lead a more active life, such as 
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tfte Scallops (7 -Vy7o>^ have a considerable develop¬ 
ment of eyes r^»on «tlie fringes of the mantle, and it 
1ms been reasonably surmised that these eyes enable 
(hem to inode themselves in their vigorous zixza<jf 
llin‘lits»throijeh the waters. lint if may be regarded 
as tolerably certain that these eye-snbstitutes, or 
pigment spots, that are crowded upon certain parts 
of the mantle in many bivalves art; merely sensitive 
to varying qualities of li^ht and are, useless for 
ohservation. The casting of a shadow upon such 
species affects these pigment spots, and from them 
tin' intellieence is eonveyel alone- tilt; nerves to the 
various with the result that as a precaution¬ 

ary measure, the foot and siphons are withdrawn 
and the val\es art- shut with a snap. The Band- 
snails ( Jlr/i.r) Ix-ine- crepuscular or nocturnal in their 
habits can s<-e farther in twilight than at middav, 
but (heir visual jiowcrs are very limited at the 
best, ami extend only to a distance of about six 
millimetres. "The Bound - mouthed Snail ((*)/<■]<>- 
xhmiti ax'), however, whose eyes are not 

mounted on tentacles, can see. to a. distance of about 
t\ foot. 

The sense of hearing has not been very extensively 
investigated, ;i t least little but negative results have 
been obtained from experiments made with a view 
to testing its extent. One experiment of the kind 
made 1»v' Mr. W. Bateson in the Vlvmouth Laboratory 
<»f tin; Marine biological Association, a f('W yeai*s 
ae < K showed that a Saddle-oyster (M ntnn i<t ) sus- 
jK'iuled in tin* water to be free; from any chance 
of ja^rine- of the solidly - f rained tank, closed its 
valves on Mi*. .Bateson making a creaking sound 
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of a particular pitch by rubbing bis tinker alon^ the 

1*1 ass. 

«. * 

Th e seat* of hearing resides in a pail- of closed cells 
called atm-;/*(* tilled with a chair iluid in which are 
suspended one or more grains of chalky lifaterial 
called otnfifh- s, and lined with cilia. These otoliths 
may be very numerous, ami they are agitated by 
sounds in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
animal. These vibrations act upon the cilia which 
convev impressions bv the acoustic nerve to the 
cerebral or the pedal ^'an^lia. 

The most important of the senses to the "Mollusca 
is apparently that of smell. Jt is quite certain that 
it is much farther-reacliiim' tlian either \ isiou or 
heaiiiur, and more eonstantlv in use. (Jreat numbers 
of carnivorous mollusks, such as whelks, doir-wlielks, 
find naticas, are found in lobster-pois baited witb 
“hmh” lisli wbieh tlicv ha\e smelled thrniidi the 

~ a. 

waters. Slug's appear to b<- highly endowed with 
this sense. Apples and bean-pods dropped in th‘* 
centre of a road will draw slu^s from tie* liedLZ.es on 
eithej* side. As soon as certain species of Agaric 
conn 1 up in the woods slues hear down upon them 
and commence feeding ujton them. They are also 
able to locate a dish of milk in a dail y an<^ proceed 
to drink from it. Of course, this sense is more lii«dil\ r 
developed in the active univalves than in the more 
or less sedentary bival\es, but the aizile IVa-shelIs 

m 7 r* 

isi(7/ tt )/i) arc not deficient in it, as shown by the 
iiuinbei’s that swarm over any dead animal that has 
been thrown into a ditch or pond inhabited by them. 
Some of the Sea-slu^s have a special pair of anltcnmo 
furnished with projecting plates ■which are believed 
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t,< * collect 
Waters. 


sensations c^* smell from tlie surrounding 
They ;£re tkerefore known as 'rhinojiltorcx or 


nose-l )i!iiiv rs. 

The sense of touch is acute*, as must he obvious 
to anyone who has handled almost any species of 
niollusk. Creatures of such soft substance must 
necessarily lx* ver 

IV 

would ini'f't with many injuries. To touch a snail 
however lightly, is to cause it to shrink into its shell 
at once. A slue- lias no shell that it can crawl into 
on bein^- molested, but it instantly draws in its eyes 
and antenna* and hunches the body up into a thick, 
short heap that exposes tin* minimum of surface to 
attack. Tn many of the shelled species the margin 
of tin* mantle is cut up into lohes and filaments 
which an* all \«*ry sensiti\e to touch, and in some 
there is in addition a pair of protruding palps near 
the mouth that serve as tactile organs. These palps 
an* also present in the bivalves but there, except in 
special eases, most ol tlie tactile work is performed 
by tlie foot and tlie siphons. 


y sensitive in this direction or they 
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AN i different svstems have 
been adopted at \ arious 
times h>r i 1 1 <* int ellie-eiit and 
orderl v arraimement of tin* 

« i ^ 1 

bivabe inolluslv.s (7 V/em/- 
~^r 'jiotl(t). r riiat followed r in 
t liese pa e-os is based iijmiii the character of tin; 
breathing orpins, and, all tilings considered, this 
appeal's to afford the hks( natural basis. In the 
sketch of the Swan Mussel in the ojx-nino- chapter 
tlie position and structure of these orpins we^y briefly 
indicated, but in that species the ipills ha\e reached 
a hi^‘h stam* of development. Starting from the 
simplest form ol such orpins we find examples in 
tin* little Nut-shells that burrow in the mud .and 
sand of our seashores. 

The most t^ent iinl ol these is the ('ommon Nut¬ 
shell ( X'ucula a c/e as), whose empty shells i nay he 
banal alone- onr beaches washed in from deeper 
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Ava ter. its living l’an^ l>ein££ between fl anil 145 
fathoms of Avate***. Xhe shell, as sIioavii in the figure, 
is hluntly triangular in shape*, coloured 
outside Avith yellowish <^reen marked Avith 
• la rker • growth-] ine*s running parallel Avith 
11.0 lower margin, Avhilst many very fine 
trniovcs radiate* from the rather prominent 
he*ak fo the lower margin. The little creature 
that produces this sliell is cream coloured; its mantle 
has plain margins, and its oval foot-is toothed all round 
the ed^e. The mouth and lips are small, hut the 
lips ha\e Ion$ 4 ; ujijienda^'s which are protrueled from 
the sludl at the same time as the foot, ami used as 
sense-organs in the search for food. The small brown 
"‘ills are simple ami plume-like. 

The maker of the Xut.-shell burrows nnion^ sand 

and gravel, the ‘ foot.” bein«j; extended to its utmost 

length and Avorked between the irafoments : eficli tip 

of the tooth-like «*d<_res then catches hold of a particle 

of travel, the foot as a whole is shortened, and so the 
> •*"* 

shell is hauled alone* hv the contraction of the foot. 

“ ■ 

At the same time tin* appendages of the lips feel 
about for food. When the dre*diu* has scrape*d up 
(jiic of these little* mollusks from the hot tom there is 
no foot ^jsihh* ; il has been withdrawn into the shell, 
and the A'nl\es iioav tit. closelv tom*ther. 
Onlv the insert-ion of a knife* to sever the 
muscle**-, or te> hre*ak the*m by leverage, can 
client tin* opening of the shell. The 
examina 1 ie »n of an odel empty valve, 
picke*d up on tin* shore*, or of the accom- 
]>an\ , iTio i figure, Avill help.us to undcrstaml Iujav this 
firm closure is maintaim*<l. It is a left-hand valve, 
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so that tfie figure sliows it in its natural position, 
with the concave side toward^ us* In the com¬ 
plete shell the upper margin of this valve is 
connected with its fellow by a kind of hinge 
(f if/(t ntr nt), resembling those primitive leather hinges 
bv which hoys .attach litis to boxes and doors to 
rabbit-hutches. This shell hin^e, however, is more 
horny than leathery, and is, so to speak, fixed on the 
stretch, and this explains why when a bivalve 
mollusk dies its shell gapes open : the hinge-ligament 
exerts a pulling action which tends to separate the 
lower (‘dges. 

Just beneath the beak inside each valve there is .a 

little spoon-shaped projection containing a bulging 

bit of elastic cartilage, which also serves the 

purpose of forcing*; the valvt'S apart. On 

either side of this cartilage is a row of low 

ridi>es like th« i teeth of a. comb, and into 

tlie spaces between similar teeth on the 

riffht valve til : the lower margin of eacli valve is 
^ * 

also faintly marked in a like mamnr. Tin- lninilVr 
«/ 

of the 1 jingle-teeth varies in different species, in the 
present one there are ahout Jo teeth in front of the 
beak and about 25 behind it. The object of all these 
interlocking teeth is to ensure the accurate closing of 
the valves when they are brought together, and to 
prevent, any lateral movement that would enable an 
enemy to destroy the hinge. Jiut the meelianism by 
’which the t wo valves are closed and held tightly 
together, in spite of the opening action of the hinge- 
ligament, consists of a couple of bands of liiuscde,, one 
towards each end of the shell. On the pearly, inner 
surface of the valve we can see slight oval impres- 
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sions of the ends of t^iese muscles; these are tlio 
points to wliieli liiicy jvoro attached. The hinj^e-teeth 
on tin? Veilv<*s of the Nut-shells are simple in character, 
but \vv ,shall find in other species tluit they gradually 
became jnoiv complex. 

There art* three, other native species of Nut-shells 
whose peculiarities may he. briefly noted in contrast 
with those of the common species. The Furrowed 
Nut-shell ( y. &uh‘trf(i) lias a larger, more trian<jpilar 
shell, with live riders parallel with the lower margin ; 
dull olive. Found locally in from to 50 fathoms 
where the bottom is of sandy mud or clay. The 

*y ms 

Shining Nut-shell (A”, 'ni(itht) is more acutely tri¬ 
angular, yellowish brown, and very flossy; mantle 
fringed. Sand and gravel from extreme 
low 'water to 8(5 fathoms, but not very 
common. The Thin Nut-shell (A'. leuuL s), 
though still triangular, has a tendency Sh,nm e 
to roundness of outline, but flattened 
from side to side*: brownish yellow, thin, and <rlossv. 
Found locally, in sind and mud from 25 to J 00 
fathoms, chiefly a Ion*; the Scottish coasts, the north¬ 
east of Filmland, and east and south of Ireland. The 
external colours 'riven above are those of the livin<r 
epiderini^ or j racu nt . which invests and proti'cts 

the shell from tin* action of e-ases dissolved in the 
waiter. T»«*neath this covering the actual surface 1 of 
the shell may be entirely different in hue, but where 
the epidermis is permanent- it will be more convenient 
to indicate its colour rather than that of the shell. 

Olosely allied to the Nut-shells are the four native 
specie# of J,c<hi, but they art* readily distinguished 
by several differences in form and structure. One 
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important- advance in deve*?opinout consists in the. 
production of tin* liinele*r part ex!* the mantle* into two 
| loii” - tul )(‘.s e.>r siphons, which .‘ire 

thrust out l^yoml tin* shell ami 
^ reach U]> lo tin* water alfove the 
Beaked L-.ia mud iuk! sand in which tin* croiitun 1 

burnnvs. The purpose of* these* 
sij)hons is lo enable tin* Tjeda, te> 
remain safelv buried -whilst it ends 
a constant i‘re*sh current, ol* water over its <*ills, and 
to brin^ micrevseopic footl to its mouth. Through tin* 
lowoi* ol* these* tul>e*s the l‘re*sh supplies pour in, whilst 
the viliate*el cnnvnt cari-yine otf waste passes out 
through the upper tube*. "With a view to the* bed ter 
prote*ction of these* sijihons the shell has bee*n clou- 
^ate»el backwards. In tin* l>warf keda (A. j > jf<J m < •<* ) 
tin* si]>lions are* not very leai^, ami tln-v are* uniteel 
throughout tln*ir length, slum i 1114- that though tin* 
mollusk aire*cts eleep water ('20 to NO fatlunns) it <le>e*s 
not burreiw much below tin* sui lae-e of tin* mud or 

indeed remain <*ntire*l\’ co\ ered b\ it. Its tubes mav 

• • «. 

be e*ntirclv witlnlrawn inte> tin* sbell. which close*s all 

■ 

l-ounel as do the Nut-shells- T1 n* sin*11 is se*arcelv 
a ejtiarte*r of* an inch lon^. The* I»<*ak<*<l be<la (A. 
'm t/i is a much larger spe*ch\s, and "die* ^re*at 

chalice* in the* shape* e>f the* slie*ll slnA\s 
that the creature* is idvei 1 t<> bun<avin^ 

more.* deeply anel 1»» remain huri»*el. Nt yP ) 

The sipliejiis. which are* united emly feir - *** 

half tlie*ir length, have* become nmcli lntl ' Beaked 

1 . , . . , . L»-d j-oiell 

lonircr in renter te> re*acli the* wate*r 

abcjve, anel the shell has bee-ome <o*eatlv h*n«r^ln*in*d 
beliine] for their partial protectiejn, the*rej be*in^ 


Beaked 


L»-d j-tru-l I 
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insufficient. room in a shell shaped like* that of 
//. j>>f(f hui'U to ^wit hdi%w the whole of the 1 od«£ 
si]>1 k >1 is. The valves at thin point ilo not lit closely-. 
There is a slight 'gape, sum l this indicates that o\vin<^ 
to the constant protrusion of the siphons tin* mantle 
is never ahle to extend the ed«ms of the sliell so 
that thev will meet.. In some other ltivnlves we shall 
see that, the /b#>/ also is kept so constantly distended 
that the shell tit the front end also. The 

hin^e-teeth are in this species less simple, in their 
shapes, as will he seen ill the figure of the interior 
of a left \alve. It is found in muddv gravel and san<l 
h«*twee 11 2t> and 1()<> fathoms deep, on onr northern 
c< »ast s. 

r rhe t\v» genera IS’ nmht and Fjftlu constitute the 
soh* British lejiresriitatixes of the order lVo- 
tohranchiata, the Bivalves in which the bran chi tvs 
or respiratory organs have the simplest character. 
They c-oir ist of parallel, uni >ra i iched, independent 
lilanients arranged in t v\ o rows on each side of 
th^ central b >dy-mass. In the next lowest, group, 
tin* <>rder Kilihranehiat a, 

th«* lilanients have htome 
so Iomr that tliev are 

• 1 c 

I elded hark upon them¬ 
selves aiTd show *'ie*ns of 
lateral adhesion. r I he 

order in- Hides tin Saddle- 
oysteis (^l nin.i id), the 
-Ark-shells (vl/v*./), and the 
JVI uhs( *1 s { d/// lih t.s). 

Tin.Saddle-oyster (.1 /nnnnt cjth ij tjn a in ) is a thin, 
Hat, little 2 >eaily shell fomid on old oyster-shells, crabs. 
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rocks, and other submerged objects, and is not un- 

reasonably-though <piite i 1 a. accurald y-regarded l>y 

the ’lon^-sliorc folk its the youii<j of the true Oyster 
(Os/re"). ft is not. oven closely related to the true 
Oyster, nor is it edible. It is by no means an easy 
task to persua,<l<' lish«Tiiien that these are not youn^ 
oysters, but the quickest method ol* convincing theiu 
is to prise off the Saddle-oyster and exhibit its under¬ 
side as shown in our ti<niro. It is then seen that 
there is a pea r-sliapied oriiice in tin* lower va1\e 
through which an attachment plu<^ passes and fixes 
the Saddle-oyster to its chosen support. Xn genuine 
Oyster is .attached in this way, nor has it a hole in 

its shell. Tin 1 ( ouiinon Saddle- 
oyster is about 2 in dies across 
when full - irrown. \ariable in 
outline, but more or less circular. 
_ It is never verv thick, but varies 

Sand _ ^ • 

in tliis respect according to ajjo. 
mLrit ( hitside it is dull white in colour, 

or tinned with yellow, pink, or hrown : within it 
is polislied and opalescent.. The lower valve in its 
growth follows the modelling of the surface 1 to 
which it is attached, whether that be the smooth 
rounded stem of a hurre seaweed, the rouirh sur- 

_ j. ^ 

face of the rock, or the* ribbed shell of a scallop. 
The upper valve, of course to a less decree, follows 
the shape, of the lower. 'Normally the lower valve 
is flat iind the upper one convex. There are no 
hi n^e-teeth as in the Nut-shells, though tliere is 
a lialf - moon shaped pad of cartilage to keep the 
valves apart when the single muscle is el axed. 
The plu;r by which the shell is fixed to its support is 
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f, i open 1 n£3 


n, c. .j ! . if ird hyssu: 


attached to the upper valve and ]msscs through tins 
lower one. It appeals ?o represent the byssus-t breads 
or the "Mussel am er 

Seal lop united into 
a solid^ mass. The 

expanded end evi- S^r \- 

deiitly com xli'H the Sjar .. V^, 

living surfaces t«» ijp ’ £ 

Avliieh it attaches, ') - -^ \ - {^£ 

for it is frequently __ : \ ; \ ^ hr 

found to he lodged ^ / \ v N 

in a little pit. Vrv > \ ^ ' 

Th- animal varies rr-r~~-~ rr< 

in co 1 our from ye]- R ^ii 

low to red and ", op ,,n, n 2 

1 h, i .1!. ifird hyssuc. 

orown. Its m< hi tli 

is laroje, and furnished with a pair of lon<f slender 
lil >s. As the animal does not burrow, and is usually 
I'uimd solitary, it can develop its shell pretty equally 
in all directions; the mantle is therefore more or 
l«*£s circular 1 'ke the shell, its margin fringed with 
two or three rows of vellowish filaments. A<rain, 
* because it is not a Imrrowiii" or otherwise 

active animal, the* white cylindrical foot is 
very small. There is a. variety ((tru/niftt) 
1,1 A' Inch prickly scales are developed on the 
ffl upper valve. 

ff The only' other 1 British species is the 

ki/vji.ny bibbed iSadille - oyster (yl. [Kttrll //brnr/*), 
“ 1t “' smaller than (la* last, and attaining to little 

r> ‘ r more than hall* its dimensions. From 20 
to :Ui waved ribs radiate from the beak to the 
margin, and the, shell is often ornamented with 


\ 


1 V v a I I r i y 

* ‘ llie 

i cJ ic-ov.tcr 
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streaks or spots of* red-brown, an<l l»y a n umbel 1 ' of 
ti 1 ii' overlapping scale's. It is co»nmoii but little- 
known species, its ran^e beinj^ only between the 
depths of JO and SO fathoms. both these species 
appear to owe their security alike from storm ami 
enemy b > the thin Jlat form that sits so tie-htly 
on its chosen base, and affords little opening to the 
predatory iisli or bird that miyht consider its thin 
body worth prising oil". 

The Ark-shells t-l/vu) present an appearance very 
different from the exceedingly thin Saddle-oysters. 
The CVmimon Noah’s Ark (.1. Id r<f</f>no ) is a 
(plaint little yellow and brown box-like .'-liell of 
distorted aspect that loves t<> spend its time in the 

crevices of locks, or attached by 
its byssus to the empty shells of 
other bi val ves. A perfect specimen 
is covered all over with ridges 
which radiate from the beaks to 
the lower mare-ins, whilst other hut less prominent 
ridges cross these at. rioht angles; but owin^'to 
its liabit of e-rubbing in crannies and amono- rubbish, 
the greater portion of this ornamentation yvts rubbed 
off, as shown in the illustration, and con set pient 1 v it 
is not easy to obtain a "ood example. The beaks are 
wide apart, and the 4-0 to o() hin^e-teelli are of simple 
form. Towards the hinder margin of the whitish 

mantle there is a number oi closely grouped ocelli - 

dark spots that are not true eyes but which arc so 
sensitive to changes in the intensity of Ji^ht that 
they serve the same purpose. They consist, of cells 
Idled with a dark pigment and covered >ritli a 
cuticle of hieh refractive power. Heal eyes ure 
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se<*n in the larval condition of many species, an<l 
this is part of i,ho evidence tliat tlie bivalves have 
degenerated from a. higher primitive type. The 
conical white foot has a <leep central groove, through 
which dark mreen 1 >yssns is spun. The porcelain- 
lined interior of the shell bears la rfjc oval impressions 
of the muscles, and the inner margin is marked with 
a series of i ml cut .at ions, those of one valve; fitting into 
those of its companion. The Jsoalis Ark occurs on 
all our coasts, at all depths. 

There are tour other native species : one, the 
31 ebrid'-an Aik ( d . ']>< <iun(‘ti AuWcs), with tbinnei* 
shell liner sculpture, and the left valve larger than 
tin ri^'lit, is found el dolly in deep water (o5 to IOO 
fat 1 101 ns ) r< amd Shetland ami the Hebrides. 

Another, the 3\I i J k 3 ' Ark (.1. /t/Wct/), has 
Viilu-s of e«jual size, their white colour 
partially hidden by the brown velvety 
epidermis. 'flic animal is not much pvon 
to hurmwino, hut- chicily attache's its short horny 
bvssus-thrcads to the inside of old shells and to 

n 

roek-cre\ ices between 15 and lio fathoms, on all our 
shores. 

Tim - ( \>ckle or Comb - shell (T\ j ctu aen7iis 

f/1 t/t‘i tnrrix) has an appearance cpiite distinct from 
any other n.it.ive species, amt requires very little 
description to enable one to identify it. The shell 
is nearly circular, of a dull yellowish - white colour, 
irrc«£ular 1 y matked with zi lines and conical 

]».itches of dark rid. Tilt epidermis forms a thick 
<l:irk brown \el\et, hut from most specimens that 
are washed up the beach this is all rubbed off*. On 
specimens dredyetl up from the tleeper water it 



Milky Ark— 
interior 
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affects (7* to 90 fathoms), a band of epidermis w*ill 
usually bo found bordering’ tli^ 1 ^wcr*]na]*^in. Harge 
examples measure 2 \ inches across. It would appear 
that many fishes not strong enough to crush this 
solid shell yet make attempts to wrest its # valves 
apart, for great preparations have boon made to 
keep off such enemies. The valves are united by a 
number of bundles of ligament, attache'll to long- 
triangular cavities sunk in the shell between the 
beak and the broad hinge-plate. The hinge-teeth 
are thick, and in adults number about six on each 
end of this plate, which is plain in the centre, though 
young individuals exhibit a few minute teeth here. 
The impressions of the mantle and muscles arc Aery 
deej) on the interior, and the flat, lower margin is 
impressed with about 50 teeth, in appearance like 
the edge of a coarse comb. Those of the two valves 
interlock, and so prevent the slightest shifting by the 
most powerful assailant when the shell is closed. 
In spite of this, it has one enemy that it cannot defy. 
This is the Cat-fish, which cracks the stony shells with 
its long powerful teeth as though they were nuts. 
The animal is of sluggish habit, and lives on the 
surface of gravel and among “ nullipore,” all round 
our coasts. It does not burrow, and therefore has 
no siphons, but the edge of the mantle is somewhat 
contracted and protruded at the hinder side of the 
shell ; at this part, too, it is studded with a great 
number of black eye-spots. 

The Kared Lamopsis ( Li/)noj>*is somewhat 

resembles the Hog - Cockle internally, though the 
shell is less round and owes its name to a fancied 
likeness to TArnfi, the Kile-shell. Although common 
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as" a Tertiary fossil, ii^ a living or recent state it is 
rare. A few *pocwnens have been taken in deep 
water (<S/> fathoms) off the Slietlands. It is a very 
small, flossy white shell, marked with fine lines 
radiating from the beak, and crossed by irregular 
ridges. The yellow-brown epidermis takes the form 
of a fringe' of long hairs. The margins of the shell 
are rounded except behind the hinge, where its 
straightness gives the eared appearance to the shell, 
hike those of the J>og-Cockle, the strong teeth of 
this species are in a continuous line, but confined to 
the hinge - plate. The lower margins are devoid of 
teeth. It has a long thin foot, by means of which it 
creeps and climbs, and spins an almost transparent 
thread. 

The Onmmon Mussed ( Mj/l Hu k edii7i&) is out' of the 
most useful of the Mollusca to mankind, for in 
addition to its wide use ns a food, it is of groat value 
as a bait in idle long-line fishing. Strongly gregarious 
in its habits, it attaches itself to rocks, timbers, and 
masonry by its tough byssus spun by the short dark- 
brown foot. This habit of associating in closely 
packed masses lias doubtless led to the contracted 
wedgelike form of the shell, ami to the absence 
of — -in yds ease —unnecessary hinge or marginal 
teeth. Occasionally a few small hinge - teeth are 
de\ eloped, but as the species indulges in very little 
locomotion after early life these are not much needed. 
The in an tie has a double margin, the outer one plain, 
whilst the inner is at ditto rent parts fringed or 
toothed, and on the hinder part formed into an im- 
pcrfovA siphon. 

Though the Mussel is always found hung up by its 
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grtiwn elissatislmel with its petition, you will see (.lie’s 
broke-n anel « l iseaarde^l ^yssus-ends in patches all ovit 
the 1 tank. Mussel-bee Is on sonns parts of our coasts 

liavi' be*cn jralously watched because of their power 
to hoh^tlu* mud and sand, and prevent tin* foreshore 
shifting away 
a\ it 1 l tin* tid<*s ami 
c n rr<* n i s. Tli v 
story of liidel’ord 
llliili^e is foimdrel 
iipem the kin»w- 
|e>dm* <>f the*. bind- 
inu; jx>\\ e*r e»f the* 

1 > \ s s u s. M o s t 

* 

l»e...ks mend I< mill” 

M nsseds repi-at the* 
l<‘L»('iid (hat JVlus- 
se ■ I s instead e>l‘ 
mortar bind the* 
stem e* s e> I” (he* 
bridge te >*ndhei\ 
and that-, thcre*- 
fein*, ( la* tow n 

amheirit ie*s forbid J 

M opened to show the vaiious organs 

th«* ren^eival < > 1" (nat t.i7e> 

tl 1 • * medlusks thal ■ f*.' fo,rt (, l.y.-.us . ,, mustles of the foot ; 

... /, lip'. , It, lube of mantle, t.j, gill plate:. 

tiironu;- its pmis. 

It. is 1 1 - le* (hat. a prohibition of this fcemt e*xists, 
but. it is elm- to a conviction that, the Musseds 
ke*e*p e_>ff the* \\ * -a r iliel (e*at* e>f tile 1 ; tiele*. JMusseds at 
time's < 4 ;iv<* rise (o very nnple*asant symptoms in 
the>xo*vvho haw eate*n them, occasieuially oven causing 
death. All kinds e>f theories- have been invented 
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to account, for this unwholesome condition, hut it 
would appear to he clue to their (growth in the com¬ 
paratively stagnant waters of harbours, or to their 
being laden with spawn. In various parts of the 
coasts of Kurope, Mussels are in a sense cultivated by 
placing boughs of trees on the mud, which become 
covered thickly with Mussels. The boughs are 
taken up after a few years and sold by weight. 
The accompanying woodcut showing the various 
parts of the animal will help to make clear further 
descriptions of the bivalve's. 

The laro;o Horse Mussels are by most authors 
separated from the genus Mtjliln s* and known by the 
name of ial-tt. Of these we have* several distinct 


species. Their shells are more oblong than wedge- 
shaped, quite without teeth, and the byssus though 
much finer is also more .ample. Instead of hanging 
themselves up, they burrow, and some spin a kind of 
byssal nest around tliemsel\es in which gravel and 
other marine rubbish is mixed up. The affix 


“ Horse ” signifies that these Mussels 


are coarse 



ductH) 


unfit for food. 

The t/Oiiiiiion Horse Mussel (J\f. imnli- 
<>l as*) may be distinguished readily from 
the Mussel by tin* fact that tke beaks 
instead of being at tlie extreme pointed 
end of the sh“ll are. at a slight distance 
from it. The thick solid shell is purplish 
yellow in hue, but its true* colour is dis¬ 
guised by the dark brown epidermis 
which, in young specimens, becomes 


drawn out into long fringing processes. As ih the 


Mussc-l, the impressions of the mantle and muscles are 
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well marked. The anii^al, too, may be at once identi¬ 
fied by its difference# in colour from the true Mussel. 
The; latter Inis a creamy white tint, but this is dark 
orange ; the foot red, whitish towards the thick and 
wrinkled base. Both liiargins of the mantle are 
without fringe or toothing, though covered with 
delicate cilia. 

Its habitat is a muddy gravel at various depths 
between low water and 80 fathoms,'most plentifully 
on our northern coasts. Its usual size is about 5 


inches long, but it lias been found over 9 inches in 
length. its roomy interior is a favourite resort of 
the JVa-crab, which appears to live oil the most 
friendly terms with it, and to avoid all risk of 
injuring its host has got rid of every one of those 
angles and sharp edges that characterise most crabs, 
and is now as smooth ami glossy as glass, with every 
edge rounded. 

o 

There are several other British species described, 
of» which one or two are possibly only juvenile 
forms. The Bearded Horse Mussel (ill. barbatus ) is 
little more than 1 inch long, with an orange or 
scarlet shell, mostly hidden by a thick yellow-brown 
epidermis, which on the back and front of the shell 
is so splufc up as to form a fringe of thorns. Each of 
these thorns is bearded along one side only, as 
shown in the figure of a small portion. It 
occurs ou the south and west coasts of 
England ami Wales ; rarely on the east ; 
also on the south aud west of Ireland. Its 

cpiderm 

hahitat is on rough ground from low water 
to 18* fathoms. The Tulip Horse Mussel (il/. cm lvi- 



Part of 


* it teal) has a broad convex shell, slightly smaller than 



Shell 


the last-, thin and —lossAq a yellowish hue, the 

hinder portion bein— 1 also usually marked with rosy 

or purple streaks after the manner of 
a tulip. The thin polished epidermis 
is almost transparent. Jt occurs very 
locally in Scotland, more frequently in 
Tulip H orse the south of Kurland, around Ireland, 

and alone 1 the Welsh coast, ]>referrin<^ a 
bottom of gravel or sandy mud, at depths ranging 
from 7 to 40 fathoms : but it cannot be reckoned as 
at all a common shell in Jhitish waters. The 
general aspect of the 1 lean llorse !Mussel (J f. /tlmsc- 
ftlino*) is similar to that of the Uearded Horse 



Mussel, owin-’ to the manner in which the epidermis 
is split up into slender processes. l»ut the difference 
mav l>e seen at once if one of these filaments be 

mJ 

examined, for neither of its ed-vs is bearded as in J/. 
ba rh<t f ax. Stripped of tins sha-'-y coat ing the 
shell would be seen to be very much the shape of a 
kidney-bean, as indicated by tlie name 'p/msrnl i'lhpjux, 
and of a yellow colour tinned with purple. The 
hin—e-plate is sculptured into a series 
of round teeth. It is about three- __>A 
fourths of an inch in h-n—th. It is 
common on all our rocky coasts from 

i i j i i , «' ,,,, >. , B'-an Horse Mussel 

low water to a depth ot S<j iat horns. 

It often disguises itself by sphmin- up iVii^incnts of 
shell and gravel with byssus into an outer eiivolojjr. 

Tie- “ crenulated ” ur notched hin-e and upper 
mar-in of the last species constitutes a connecting 
link with the —cuus ( 1 r*‘ it fll tt , which has obtained its 
name from sueli ornamentation. The shell resembles 




B'-an Horse Mussel 


that of IXiiciilti in the fact that it is entirely 
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composed of “ motlior-o’-pcai*l.” The* mantle; forms 
only ono siphon*—tlmt ior ge;t.tinor riel of Avaste;, and 
this is very short,'—frosh supplie*s be*in<^ taken in by 
the; open front. The* foot is of peculiar construction, 
consisting ot a cyliiiflrie*al stalk anel a ton true-shaped 
expansion Avliich is used for crawling. Instead of 
spinning an e*xt.oiisivt; bys.sus, these; cemtent them¬ 
selves Avith a .single thread by means of which the*y 
suspend themselves. The Remits is now re*strictcel to 
two soeeies, thoiiLch feamerlv those* now forminir the 
wnus tuhvrm Avert* include*d in ('rruelld. 

The (.llejssy CVenedla (( \ I'lunnhcu) has a soliel- 
h Hiking, flossy white shell, marke*d hy elolicate 
radial in<r rihs, ami <-oA~ere<l by a slight pale yellenv 
epielermis. The broad hin^e-plat e is notched e>r 
crenulateel as already noted, and be*ars a Avetl^t*- 
sliaped tooth AA~ith notche*<l edge's. The inte*rior e*d<res 
are also crenulated, so that the; valves securely 
interlock all round. It is le*ss than one-e|uarte*r of an 
ineji in length, and occurs on re>e*ky coasts in the; 
south-Avest of rhioland and renunl the Channel Islands 
from low water to abenit 20 fathoms. Tile* Oreiss- 
<*ut < Yenella (< f/rctrxsdfif) is more oval than ^ 


the* last, of the* dimensions shoAvn in the* liirure. 

^ ^ Crois- 

Jf is ill ym flossy, but tl iu numbur of ribs is cut 

smaller, and lhe*v are* e-rossed hv tine* liaii*- Crenella 

* ■ 

like* lines. At the points oi e-emtact tlie*se* line*s are* 
slightly' vaiseel into niinnte* rotmeled points. The* epi¬ 
dermis is thieke*] and of a elarker hue*, se> that the; 


general appear.mee of the* shell’s eolenir is pale* edi\e*. 
It. atlt*eis <_pa\e*l 1 y sand on e»nr northern ceiasts, from 
York ill lire anel Js oj*thumbe*rhmel te) the Shethmels, 
and ran<rin<r from il tej 70 fathoms in depth ; it 
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also occurs off’ the coast of ^Antrim, Ireland. It is 
very active, and likes to climb «md *liang suspended 
by its tbread. 

The Mnt/ioluri"*, though formerly regarded as 

Orenellas,—which we retain as a popular fianic,- 

differ from tbesc in several small but sufficiently 
important points. The mantle forms a distinct 
incurrent tube in front and an excurrent out' behind. 
The foot is strap-shaped, and may be extended until 
it is a mere thread two or three times the length of 
the shell. The shell is rhomb-shaped, but instead of 
the ribs on the surface; extending equally all over* the 
shell they are in two series, which leave the centre of 
the valves plain. The hinge-plate is notched as in 
Oreiiefla, but as a rule the central or cardinal tooth 
is wanting. There are four British species. The 
Marbled Crenella (I/. r n\n r'uturafa) though 
somewhat angular is roughly oval in shape, 
thin and flossy, pale green marbled with 
red-brown. Its byssus is almost trans¬ 
parent, but tolerably strong. It lives 
among the root-like suckers of the larger seaweeds, 
in the crevices of rocks, the interior of empty shells, 
and very commonly embedded in the tough coat of 
the simple ascidians. An average specimen of 
AscL<li<t merit h fa. limy yield as many as twenty of 
these mollusks, which d<> not appear to cause any 
inconvenience, to the host. Jt occurs on all our 
coasts, but must bo sought below the lowest tide-mark, 
in what are known as the Baminarian and Coralline 
zones. If not satisfied with its present quarters, it 
displays considerable activity in seeking' others, 
stretching its foot to its greatest extent, and having 



M arb led 
Crene lla 
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on liold by its tip, polling itself rapidly along by 
contracting its f&ot *gam. Having secured a corner 
to its taste, it spins its byssus an<l becomes fixed for 
the time. The Ribbed Orenella (71/ caatuJafci) is a 
much smaller and brighter species, the shell 
proportionately narrower, cream coloured marked 
with purple-brown streaks, which are often zigzag, 
and which show through the pale green epidermis. 
Occasionally it attains the length of half an inch. 
It is local on the coasts of Devon, Cornwall, Wales, 
Donegal, and the Island of Derm, where it may be 
found spun up under stones, or on small seaweeds, in 
the lowest range of rock-pools, often with shell 
fragments and gravel mixed up with its byssus. 
The (liven Oreiiella (71A (li^cor*) is slightly longer 
and much broader than the last, yellowish brown, 
with a rather thick green epidermis ; less 
angular than the others. The animal sews 
together branches of the common coralline 
antk other small seaweeds that it may dwell 
in safety within the nest. It is very 
generally distributed, ami may he found 
abundantly in rock-pools at half-tide and below. The 
lilac k Crenel la (717. nif/r<r) is so-called because in 

aged specimens tjie epidermis assumes 
a black tint : more frequently it is 
something between a purplish brown 
and dark olive when looked at 
closely. The colour and the sculp¬ 
ture at once distinguish it from the 
others. The two sets of ribs from the beaks are 
crossed* by a third .and coarser transverse set, which 
form a network, often with minute knobs at the 
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intersections. It is a purely northern species, being' 
i'ouml round the coasts oi’ r>c<tflainl and Shetland, 
extending south only as far as Yorkshire and Durham ; 
occurring in muddy gravel at depths ranging from 
7 to 90 fathoms. Large sjjecimens may limusure as 
much as 2. 1 , inches. It is known to northern fisher¬ 


men as the “ Corduroy Mussel.” 

r riicse are the onlv genera of 
sen ted on our coasts. 


Filibr.mchiata repre- 



i 


FI IT the Oyster and its allies 
reach the third order of 
1 > i v a 1 v e mol 1 u s c a — t li 
l\seudolaun llibranehiata 
small order characterised by 
a further advance in ”il 1 - strncture. The united 
iilaments of ihe id 11 are not merely so lon<r as to 
reijnire folding bark until they practically constitute 
four < 4111 -]ilat<*s c>» 1 either side of the foot, but the 
ed^es of these plates may 1 >** united to the foot and 
tin 1 manijc I'esjx*et i vdy, r rhe ed<;vs of tin* mantle 

are cjuife open all l lie way round, the foot is very 
small, and the fori*most of the two muscles for closing 
the valves is usually undeveloped* The only native 
representatives of this order are the Kan Mussel 
(J the Oyster (t>s7 cm), the Scallops ( Prcfm'), 

and the Kile Shells ( I/rmu ). 

Tin* Kan Mussel (Pimm rix/i*) has the distinction 
of beiim our largest native, mollusk, adult specimens 
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varying' from 10 to 15 inclics in length, with a 
greatest breadth of more tlu£i lialf t^iat moasurenient. 
The shell is wedge-shaped, the beaks at the extreme 
front, the broad end gaping and closure impossible. 
For two-thirds of their upper margins the valves are 
connected by a narrow, horny, elastic ligament, set 
in a fold ol" the toothless hinge-plate. r J he glossy, 
horn-coloured, thin shell is marked by lines radiating 



from the beaks to the hinder margin, and lines of 
growth crossing these. The animal, which varies in 
colour from yellow to red-brown, uses its foot chiefly 
for spinning the strong and abundant byssus by 
which it moors itself to the bottom. The connection 
between form and habit is at once seen in all the 
members of this order : they are inactive creatures, so 
the foot, which is primarily a locomotive orgvn, lias 
dwindled to small proportions. The byssus—shown 
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in •the figure—lias been worked up, as an “object of 
curiosity chiefly^ into H^ufts and other articles, and 
when, mixed with sillc has been woven into gloves. 

Although the Fan Mussel occurs all round our 
islands, in muddy gravel or sand, from low water to 
a depth of 80 fathoms, it cannot be regarded as a 
common species. "Where it does occur if will be 
found in some numbers, for it is gregarious in habit, 
like all the species mentioned in this chapter. The 
pointed forepart of the shell is inserted in the ground, 
so that the broad open end is uppermost. The fisher¬ 
men avoid the ground where the Fan Mussels are 
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from fear of having their nets destroyed by the sharp 
knife-like edges of these broad ends. I have already 
referred briefly to the little Tea-crab ( 1*innolere #) as 
lodging permanently in the shell of the Mussels and 
Horse MTissels ; still more does it affect the Fan 
Mussel, in which retreat it fame under the notice of 
1*1 iny and other ancient writers, who called it Pinna’s 
Friend, and invented many marvellous fables of the 
doings of these strange partners. Kxcept on the 
supposition that the crab acts as a housemaid or 
scavenger it is not easy to understand what advantage 
the mollusk derives from the partnership. Crab 
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architecture is rich in angles, sharp crimes, and spines, 
to serve various purposes in ^hon- li^es • hut the Pea- 
crab lias o-iveii itself up so whole-heartedly to the 
comfort of its .friend that it lias <got rid of every 
an»glc, every sharp edge, every sjiine and stiff hair. 
All its parts are roumled, ami i^’hshed with a surface 
like o-lass, so that the movements of this strange 
little crustacean between the grills of the J*imut 
cannot, cause injury to the very delicate tissues of the 
mol 1 usk. 

The Oysters are represented in our fauna by the 
solitary species which lias from the earliest human 
period boon regarded as a luxury, because the demand 
appears always to have exceeded the S11 pply i *and 
concerning whose structure, growth, artificial c-ultiva- 
tion, and commercial value very much has been 
written. 


The Common Oyster (()?<tr< j <t e'lttlt*) needs little 


description, its shell beings at least 


as familiar in the 



streets of inland cities as 
it is on the seashore. 
Attention may be called 
to th<■ fact, however, that 
the valves are not equal 
in size or form^the lower 
(left) being; - larger and 
convex, and the upper 
(rijglit) is flat or slightly 
concave. W hilst the left 
is frequently marked by 
overlapping ]»laits, folds. 


and flat spines, the ri«dit is usually plain. Tike shell 
of the very youii££ Oyster is round in outline, but 
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its *nicceeding growth will in all probability greatly 
modify ibis 1 ‘orn^ At early stage of existence 

the left \alve becomes cemento«l to a stone, an older 
shell, or to some othei* object oil the; bottom, and 
thenceforward remains a. fixture. Jt has, therefore, 
no need of a foot either for locomotion or for spinning 
a bvssus, and tin; foot is absent. 'The mantle lias a 
double margin with a line fringe; : the lips are large 
and nearly triangular. In the adjoining figure it 
will be seen that the solitary muscle for closing tlie 
val\ es is placed nearly in the centre of the shell. Ill 
the species considered in tlie previous chapter there 
were two sncli muscles, one at each end of the si toll 
but away from the beaks. In though these 

muscles appeal' to have changed their jiositions, it is 
really the beaks that have moved to the* extreme 
front of the shell. In ()*tr<<<, one muscle has entirely 
gone, but the remaining one is much enlarged. There 
is a thick, strong, curved pad of cartilage between tlie 
beaks to keep the valves open, ami a short ligament 
on eftlier side < f it. The liinge-plate is thick, but not 
furnished witli teeth. 

11 aving regal'd to the number of natural foes,- 

apart from man, tlie most rapacious of them all,-it 

is not surprising to learn that the progeny-“spat ”- 

of one ( >ys£er may Tie anything from a few hundred, 
thousands to sixty millions. When discharged by 
the parent these are furnished with delicate cilia, and 
bv lasldng these tbev lloat through the water during 
the #1 rst two days. They then settle on some suitable 
foundation, to wh ich tb *y become permanently attached 
—or tl^ i y perish. r rhe character of the weather at 
this period is of the utmost importance to the future 
6 
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Oyster supply; and the Oysters have selected *the 
summer months as affording the greatest chance of 
success. A warm day and a quiet sea are the 
favourable conditions required; with a low temper¬ 
ature and troubled waters there is every probability 
of the spat being destroyed, or, wliat is almost as bad, 
carried far out to sea. 

Left on then* natural banks Oysters are full-grown 
in about four years, but when dredged and laid down 
again in the culture beds they take several years 
longer. “ Natives ” are those supposed to have passed 
the whole of their lives in the beds about the mouth 
of the Thames and Medway, but many of them no 
doubt are those that have been dredged in distant 
parts of the coast, purchased by the Kent and Essex 
merchants, and relaid for a year or so. Oyster¬ 
dredging is regulated by local fishery bylaws, which 
fix the minimum limit of size at which dredging is 
legal ; 2 j inches, for instances, being the minimum at 
Falmouth, the Oyster then being about 2£ years old. 
They are considered to live about ten years, but to 
be at their best at five years, when the shell measures 
as many inches across. The “ Green Oysters,” or 
huitre.s tic JMuront cs, of Normandy have been 
specially fattened on a green diatom (AW nicultt, 
ostreciritJL) in ponds rich in this particular form of 
microscopic plant - life. In the course of several 
years of this diet the Oyster in turn becomes green, 
and acquires a special flavour. 

Loth on the natural sea-banks and the estuarine 
beds to which they are transplanted, Oysters have a 
number of enemies to contend with. Starfishes and 
crabs are the best known of these, and they can be 
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captured and destroyed ; but a more insidious foe is 
not evident until 4ts i^iscftiief is done. This is a small 
orange sponge (Oliona') that bores a network of 
tunnels ramifying completely throughout the shell, 
rendering it rotten, and compelling the Oyster con¬ 
stantly to deposit new layers of shelly matter within 
to keep the intruder out. Whelks and other mollusks 
with drilling power bore through the shells and eat 
out the Oyster: whilst the octopus with his parrot¬ 
like beak, and the skate with its powerful teeth, also 
inI<1 to the destruction. The Oyster occurs naturally 
on all our coasts ranging in depth from low water to 
about 45 fathoms. 

The Scallops (l J cc1en') are not only the near 
alii e.s oT + lie Oyster, but some of them share the 
same beds with their more valuable relatives. 
Though the Oyster is more highly esteemed on 
account of its commercial and gastronomic import¬ 
ance, the Scallops must be pronounced at once more 
beautiful and more interesting. The shell is more 
nearly symnit trical, though the valves are usually 
unequal, and the strong even ribs with which the 
surfaces are ornamented has made the shell familiar 
in decoration of many kinds. This shell though 
strong is Ijiin, though hard is light. The strength 
is largely due to the hollo\V ribs, which make 
possible Urn lightness necessary for submarine flight, 
small Sc. d lops and Quins being remarkable for 
their power of rapidly flitting with a zigzag course 
through the water by the opening .and rapid closing 
of their valves. A glance at the interior even of 
an empty shell will show that the muscle for 
closing the valves is very large, and must con sc- 
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quently ho very power Till. The ribs of the ScaWop 
shell serve another important purpose besides that 
of combining strength with lightness: at the lower 
margin the ribs and intervening spaces of the two 
valves so accurately fit together that with the 
almost central muscle holding the valves together 
any shifting of them to right or left is impossible. 
The development of the “coil’s” at each side of the 
beak gives similar strength to the upper margin, 
and allows of the oinployniort of a long though 
narrow ligament. The foot is developed as a linker- 
like organ, occupied in the spinning of byssal threads, 
and space is left between the ears for the passage 
of these, the two valves being kept slightly apart 
at this place by a little boss. Ordinarily the. shell 
is kej>t slightly open by the j->ad of elastic cartilage 
between the beaks, and then the mantle is seen to 
great advantage. Its nuiroin is double, the inner 
finely fringed and the outer edit'd with long 
tentacles, and at their base gleam tl i - ow of large 
and brilliant opalescent “ eyes,” whosi* optical powers 
appear to be of a relatively high order. All the 

llritish species a.re unattached 

with the, exception of*- 

The Hunchback Scallop ( 1*. 
pits in), which in the adult, state 
becomes attached like, an Oyster 
by its lower valve. Though it 
begins life with as symmetrical a 
shell as tlie others, it has a liking 
for contracted quarters, sucli as the 
interior of vacated shells, clusters of certain corallines 
( KscJaxvti ), etc. After attaching the newest portion 
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of its right valve to its support, its further growth 
proceeds unetjuafly : t<o lliat the distorted appearance 
(iiisues which lias suggested the title of Hunch hack 
as a. lifting one, though Linmeus called it j>uxlo (a 
youngster). from what lie evidently regarded as its 
immature or unexpanded appearance. In its early 
and regular condition the shell is longer from hack 
to front, like flu* other species, hut as maturity 
comes to it the distance'- from • beaks to lower 
margin becomes greater than the length. The 
valves, too, that had formerly been equal in six*', 
now become unequal, the upper often larger and 
more convex than the lovvcy*. The sculpture consists 
of larger and smaller sharp ribs, which alternate, 
and in an adult number about 70, here and there 
rising into prickly scales. Tt ranges through all 
shades of colour, from white through yellow 
and red to hrown, streaked ami blotehed with 


other tints of the same series. The posterior ear 
is larger than the other: and the ocelli are few 
in number. It. may he found where the coast 
is rockv, ranging from 5 to <S5 fathoms. 


The Variegated Scallop) ( /*. ra rt a.s') 
has only from 25 to -»() ribs of e<jual 
thic'kix ss^oftcn hearing blunt thorn- 
like plates on their upper sides. 
The ears are unequal, till'. 1 undergone 
being too larger. Its colour and 
markings are much like those of the 
Hunchback, but it', ocelli -of u hioh 
there are about MO—are smaller than 



in that species. It is well distributed all along our 
coasts, from extreme low water to a depth of 40 fathoms. 
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The Quin or Queen (i^ operei.ilar-is') is more 
nearly circular in shape, tMin t»andr smooth, marked 
by 1 8 or 20 broad, rounded ribs, sometimes with 
scales upon them. The ears are almost equal. 
The colour varies from white to yellow> orange, 
pink, red, brown, or purple, often marked with 
streaks or spots of other colours. The animal is 
as varied in colour as its shell. The 35 to 40 
black ocelli have a pupil-like spot of greenish gre 3 '. 
Full-grown specimens measure from 2^ to 3 inches 
across. The Quin is more partial to sandy than to 

rocky short s, and that is probably 
the reason why it is less given 
to fixing itself, and more addicted 
to flitting like a submarine 
butterfly. It is strange that this 
power of flight should be so little 
known to fishermen : I have 
caused the most profound as¬ 
tonishment in some experienced 
members of this class by showing 
them Quins in full activity in an aquarium-tank. 
This species is much used for food on some of our 
coasts, the oyster-dredgers obtaining great numbers 
from the oyster-banks and selling them*for a few 
pence per hundred. 

The Seven-rayed Scallop (/\ jics-lvfree') is also 
almost circular in outline, but at once distinguished 
from the others by the very different sculpture, 
the seven ribs being widely distant from each 
other. Between these strong ribs the somewhat 
glossy shell is very finely grooved. In the* upper 
valve the ears are almost equal, but in the lower 
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ono the right car is distinctly larger. The shell 
is ruddy browfl irt eblour, marked with white. 


and measures 1^ inch across. It is 
entirely a northern form, North- 
umberhflid mark in g its most southern 
range oil our coasts ; it has a prefer¬ 
ence for rough ground and deep 
water, what is termed its' bathy¬ 
metrical range lying between 20 
and 00 fathoms. 



Seven-rayed Scallop 
(one-fourth net. 
size) 


The Tiger Scallop (_?\ 1 iyvimu?) has a smaller and 
proportionately thicker shell, covered with fine even 
corrugations but with only a few distinct ribs. The 
ears are very unequal, that to the left of the beak 
being three or four times larger than its fellow. It 
ranges from yellow (occasionally white) to purple, 
with the streaks and spots of other hues that have 


suggested its names. The animal varies from creamy 



white to red, and its 10 brown ocelli 
have pupils of gold. It is fairly plentiful 
wherever the bottom is sandy or gravelly, 
and is fond of hiding in the interstices 
of masses of coral or clinker, whence it 


Seal lop 


flits at pleasure. Almost any stony mass 


from the bottom will be found to harbour a number 


of living examples of this species, providing its 
surface is at nil broken up into minute caverns, 
where the little Porcelain-crab and many another 
marine animal will also be found. Testa’s Scallop 
(1\ lacoutpttra.huis) is very similar, but with a broader, 
flatter, and thinner shell, less prominent beaks, and 
more equal ears. Its colouring is brighter, and as 
a rule the inside of the shell is without the crenu- 
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lations which enable the valves to interlock. It is 
recorded from deep water (lfc tef iSO fathoms) at 
Shetland, Skye, Antrim, Galway, Exiiiouth, and 


Guernsey 

The Mottled Scallop ( I \ siviat nx) diTfers but 
slightly at first sight from Testa’s Scallop, but it 
is “ larger, thinner, and more fragile,” the ribs are 

thickly covered along- their 
ridges with projecting 
scales, and crossed by 
minute and irregular raised 
lines. The colouring, though 

Mottled Scallop, shell and animal similar, is less 1)1 igllt. I lie 



whitish animal has 25 
crimson pupilled, blue-black ocelli, of unequal size 
and irregular disposition. It is found on hard 
ground in from 12 to 90 fathoms of water round 
Shetland, Scotland, north-east England, Ireland, Man, 
and Scilly. 

The Pygmy Scallop (7\ sim il is) is a minute 
and exceedingly fragile species, of almost circular 
form. The lower valve is much smaller than the 
upper, and looked tit from above the light ear is 
larger than the left. The sculpturing takes the 
form of fine con carl vie lines instead of* the usual 
radiating ribs ; the colour white or yellowish, 
streaked or mottled with brown or white. The 
animal lias about 20 unequal ocelli in two series, 
black with a pearly centre. It prefers sandy 
bottoms of a muddy quality, and ranges from 2 
to 80 fathoms, all round our islands, but is nowhere 
very plentiful. 

The Great Scallop or Clam ( P. maxim us) differs 
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from all the other species in the inequality of its 
valves, the lowed* bqing very convex outside, whilst 
the upper is flat with a slight concavity towards the 
heal\. This upper valve is also smaller than the 
lower, && that the lower margins do not meet. The 
shell is thick and solid, ornamented and strengthened 
by about 15 broad ribs, which are themselves corru¬ 
gated. The lower valve is white suffused with pink 
and pale, yellow, but the upper valve has the ribs 
dark red, and the intervening channels brown, the 
■whole colour paling away to the beak. The animal 
is pink 01 * red, the mantle marbled with brown and 
white. There fire from 30 to 35 large unequal 
ocelli in two series, greenish or dark blue. The 
young oi.es spin a byssus and suspend themselves by 
it, but before they have become adult they appear to 
have lost this power, or to have learned that their 
shells have acquired sufficient weight and solidity to 
resist movements of the lower waters. It occurs 
geifccrally around tan- islands in water of from 7 to 
SO fathoms. The saucer-like lower valve has long 
clone dutv as a drinking- vessel. 

Closely i‘elated to the Scallops are the File-shells 
(Aban), so-called on account of the rasp-like character 
of the shtfJl sculpture. The valves of the shell are 
uniform and alwavs white, and the mantle is not 
ornamented with prominent ocelli at the margins. 
J »ut tin .ugli not well developed and conspicuous they 
fire there, and to make up for their deficiency the 
tentacles which fringe the mantle are exceedingly 
long and numerous, and wave about like the tentacles 
of thS sea-anemones. During early life the File- 
shells flit through the water like the Scallops. The 
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foot of the animal is finder-shaped and grooved ; and 
its lips are furnished with tentiw?les#liko those of the 

mantle. bike the Scallops the File- 
si iells spin a byssus, which may he 
;m easily detachable cord hereby 
they temporarily att.ach themselves, or 
may he an enveloping tissue like that 
of the Horse IVIussel, only in this case 
it would he plastered over with excre¬ 
ment, gravel, shell fragments, and sea¬ 
weeds, foi’ining a nest in which are 
several youngsters or one adult. The 
native species are four in number. 
The Klliptical File-shell (/>. rlf ipt ten') 
is a small species confined to the waters of the west 
coast of Scotland and Shetland. Its shell is oval 
or elliptical, thin and glossy in spite of the 80 or 
40 fine ribs with toothed crests which radiate from 
the prominent beaks. The valves have small tri¬ 
angular ears, and are connected by a slight ligament. 
The body and foot of the animal are pale orange, 
whilst the tentacles arc more pink in hue. It inhabits 
sandy mud in water from 15 to 85 fathoms deep. 

The Heart File-shell (/,. sithuirriraJaiu) is smaller 
than the last, more oblong, more convex,<»and with 
only 24 ribs, of which the middle one is the 
largest. The beaks projecting beyond the 
hinge ai*e very prominent. The animal agrees 
in colour with the white shell, and uses its 
white foot for crawling. It is generally dis¬ 
tributed round our coasts where there is a 
sandy or gravelly bottom at a depth from 18 to 90 
fathoms. 
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Fragi le 
Fi le-shel) 


10 Fragile File-shell (X. lo&com.h'Li ) differs from 
the preceding 1 itl*e fact that the valves of the 
shell are not equal sided. The ribs number 
from 40 to 00, and are very line and 
sharp. ^Tho upper side of the shell gapes 
slightly. The animal is coloured bright 
orange, and the tentacles of the same hue 
curling back over the white shell present a 
striking contrast. it is generally .distributed where 
there is mud 01 * gravel between 5 and 100 fathoms. 
It is one of tin*, species that weave nests, though not 
invariably. If the bottom is soft it sinks chambers 
in it, but where the ground is hard some protection is 
needed against members of the Cod-family who have 
a weakness for Tima-flesh; then it spins a nest, and 
decorates the exterior with shells or fragments of 
shell of other mollusks and of crustaceans. 

The Gaping File-shell (h. Irianris), our largest 
species, is more, solid and less glossy than the others; 
its rf-ibs stronger and rougher. The triangular ears 
are unequal, and the pure white colour which distin¬ 
guishes it in early life afterwards becomes more or loss 

discoloured. The valves gape along 
the front margin, and discover the 
rod animal. The orange mantle is 
fringed with "a thousand or more 
filaments which, curling over the shell, 
arc in .constant movement. Tike the 
tentacles of the anemones, these have 
tilt* power of taking hold ; and by 
placing one’s finger among this living 
fringe* the Tima may be drawn to a considerable 
distance. It affects harder ground than its con- 
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geners, in water from 12 to 40 fathoms. Here 
it builds its nest under lango ^ton('s, mingling' 
with the byssus - threads hits of millipore and 



Filo-shell in its nest (nat size) 


fragments of shell, lined within with excrement. 
The young ones often associate, several in one nest, 
hilt the adults are quite solitary. They frequently, 
however, accommodate guests, who in all prohahility 
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a,off as sea vendors. Amonjj these arc flic little 

Porcelain-crab (J^orcelhiiift lanyicuvn /«) and a marine 
worm (/Wynoe). r l1ie Hermit-crab 
who lives in cast-ofl* whelk-shells has 
similar ^lessmates who do their best 
to keej) the house clean for their 
host. 

This family also contains the "Wing- 
shell (/I ‘'inula hi ringin'), one of the 
Pearl-oysters, and closely allied to 
Pinna. It is like a small Pecten Gaping Fiio-sheii — 

interior 

whose hinder “ ear ” has grown to an 
inordinale Laig'th, so that it resembles a wing rather 
than an ear. Its home is in the Mediterranean, but 
it is occasionally taken on our southern shores, 
]>erhaps being brought hither by currents in its earlier 
stages. Several lishes, crabs, and jelly-fishes also 
make their way from the Mediterranean to the coasts 
of Cornwall and Devon. 
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Hill creatures to be described 
in this and some following 
chapters diller from 'Llic- fore¬ 
going in flic 1 ii^hor develop¬ 
ment of their respiratory 
organs. In tlie Mussel family 
wo showed that the gill-filaments had got so long 
that they had to be folded over so that the gills 
appeared to be fourfold on each side of the visceral 
mass. In the Oyster and Scallop family advance 
had been made upon this development I 4 V the ends 
of the turned-over gills uniting with the foot and 
the mantle respectively. The present chapter deals 
w r ith mollusks in which the two folds of each gill- 
plate have been partially united by trusses which 
leave internal spaces and increase the respiratory 
capacity. There are usually two muscles for closing 
the shell, and the mantle-edges are united at one or 
more points. The group includes both marine and 
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freah-watcr species, so we must at times tilrn from 
the seashore to tlic river and pond. 

The animal in the first genus— Axta,rtc —lias an 
almost round hotly, flattened from the sides. The 
Jips are largo ; the mantle thick:, not fringed with 
tentacles, but part of -it forms a short excretory 
siphon behind. The foot is conical and small, though 
tolerably powerful. The sh.ell is more or less tri¬ 
angular and thick, somewhat flattened, with concentric 
furrows. It is covered by a thick yellow or brown 
epidermis, and has prominent beaks. In front of the 
beaks will be found a dark depression called the 
lunule, found in many other genera of bivalves, and 
here heart-shaped or lance-shaped. Internally the 
valves are furnished with three central teeth 


(ca i’tftnttls) below the beak, and a ridge-like tooth 


{h(irr<(7') on either side. There are 
three native species. 

The Furrowed Astarte-slielL (A. .s vuX- 
catti) lias from 24 to 40 thick ridges, 
and*is white beneath the brown epi¬ 
dermis. The broad hinge-plate bears 



three cardinal teeth, one small and indistinct, two 


large laterals indistinct. The margin is thick and 



notched within. It partially embeds 
itself in sand and mud all round our 
islands in water from 7 to 145 
fathoms deep. It is by no means 
active, getting its microscopic food in 


Furrowed Astartc 
l nterior 


plenty without the necessity for pur¬ 
suing it. The Flat Astarte-shell (A. 


is only about one-half the length and 
breadth of the last named, and may be distinguished 
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from younger examples of Hi at species by its flatter, 
more ecpiilateral valves, and the slight depressions 
between the ridges. The interior margin 
has a plain bevelled edge, not notched. This 
is a local species of northern range. It lias 
Fiat been found in sand and mud off the coasts 
Asta.te 0 £ Yorkshire, Mull, and Antrim, in from 20 
to 40 fathoms of water. The Triangular A start e- 
shell (A. triangular li> •) is the smallest of the trio, and, 
as its names indicate, has three almost equal sides. 
It is thick in proportion to its size, and the valves 
arc almost without the’ thick; ridges of the two 
foregoing species. Where these are present they 
are few and not very prominent. The yellow or 
brown epidermis, which is streaked with darker tints, 
disguises the white of the shell. The margin may be 
either toothed, or plain and be*veiled. It occurs 

locally in from 3 to GO fathoms of water. A 
fourth species (A. crcimta ) has been dredged 
between the Hebrides and Faroes, but can scarcely 
be regarded as British. 

Attention should be called in connection with the 
Astartes to the development of the hinge-teetli. We 
shall gradually come upon species that are more or 
less advanced in this respect, and we wish our 
readers to consider these teeth in relation to the 
habits of the animal. A deep-burrowing species that 
is provided with long siphons, rendering frequent 
visits to clean water unnecessary, is also in little need 
of very powerful hinge-teetli. As a matter of fact 
the shell will be rarely closed; and powerful locks 
would be thrown away on an open house*! But 
the Astartes only partially embed themselves in the 
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NOT £. CHANGEABLE AND 

no Ion of sijmons , 


lcI— so little that 


mud—so iii/lio uiaii they^p^cd” no lonj 
sufficiently, howc* T ei>to in alee rater'^PWfence of ribs 

upon the shell an advantage-these helping to keep 

them firmly in place when they have withdrawn the 
foot and closed the valves. 

In the Iceland Cyprina (( f }/j>rintc 'ittlarul we 
have an example of a single species constituting the 
sole living representative 
of its genus, though of 
the fossil species of that 
genus wo know nearly a 
hundred. The shape of 
the valves is shown in the 
figure, but if the complete 
shell be looked at from 
behind it will be seen that 

-in that aspect—it is 

heart - shaped. It is a 
thick and slightly glossy shell, with numerous 
irregular concentric raised lines, which are stronger 
towards the margins than in the middle. The colour 
is white tinged with yellow and pink, but the brown 
epidermis hides tliis. The beaks are prominent and 

considerably curved. Along the 
upper edge of each valve there 
is a groove which holds one side 
of the ligament. The hinge-plate 
is hroad and bears three strong 
cardinal teeth. The Laterals are 
also strong in the left valve, but 
in the right they are very slight. 
It moarftires between 4 and 5 inches in length, 
and almost as much from the beak to the lower 
7 



Iceland Cyprina 



Interior of Cyprina 
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margin. The animal is of a creamy tint, and the 
mantle forms two short tubes behind, whoso months 
arc fringed with delicate tentacles. The lon^ foot is 
broad at the base, but runs to a sharp point. l»y the 
aid of this powerful instrument the Cypriua burrows 
in the muddy sand, but not deeply, as may be gathered 
from the shortness of the tubes and the sculpture of 
the shell, slight as that is. It is found on all our 
coasts, at all depths from low water to 100 fathoms. 

T1 io Heart-Cockle (Isoca/n! in ror) when viewed 
from the side apj>ears almost round, but from either 

end it is seen to be more com¬ 
pletely heart-shaped than Oyprina. 
The beaks are curved spirally 
towards the front, ami from this 
point they present the appearance 
of the illustration. The thick 
shell is j’cllowish white in colour, 
but this is quite hidden beneath 
the red - brown epidermis, which bears stiff $d\ort 
hairs set in numerous lines radiating from the beaks. 
The thick, broad hinge-plate bears two cardinal teeth 
and two laterals. All these interlock and form a 
powerful safeguard against the shifting of the valves. 
The animal is whitish, the borders of «the mantle 
orange, and the strong tri¬ 
angular foot of the same 
colour. The siphons are very 
short, with broad, fringed 
openings which are at the 

centre of the lower margin. Full-grown specimens 
average 4 inches across the longer axis of the shell, 
and almost as much at right angles to it. The 
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strange situation of the siphons is explained by the 
habit of the Hc«vt-(^ockle : by means of the foot the 


shell is embedded, beaks first, in 
the slope of a muddy bank, so 
that only the lower margin of 
the shell with siphons is ex¬ 
posed. It is a local shell, and 
its distribution is almost con- 
lined to Devon, Cornwall, the 
west coast of Scotland, and the 
south and east coasts of Ireland. 



Interior of Heart-Cockle 


The Northern Lncina (Tsucinn bo recti lx) is also an 
almost I’ouiid shell viewed from the side, but from 



either end it is seen to be a much 
Hatter shell than the preceding. Its 
whiteness is hidden, by a yellow-brown 
epidermis, and its surface is relieved 
by a series of low but sharply cut 
concentric ridges. The pointed beaks, 
in spite of their small size, are tolerably 


distinct. 


The hinge-teeth are two strong cardinals 

“ O 


with a long lateral on each side of the beak. 


The 


interior margins are smooth and bevelled. The 


animal is white, with short thick lips and extremely 
short siphons. The, long slender foot emerges from 
tl le shell at about the centre of the lower margin, and 
serves chiefly as an anchor to moor it to the gravel 
and sand upon which it lies all round these islands, 
from extreme low water to upwards of 100 fathoms. 
There is a second species — the Prickly Tiiieina (7^. 
sj > in If era )—which is of more local occurrence. The 
shell iS more triangular than the last named, the 
epidermis of a much paler tint, the beaks less 
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prominent, and the ridges somewhat overlapping 1 , 
their terminations giving a spiny ^character to the 
upper margin. There is hut one cardinal tooth in the 
right valve, hut in the left there is a small additional 
one. It is more plentiful on our northern shores than 
in the south, and especially on the west coast of 
Scotland. 

In the next genus, the Hatchet-shells (d,rw( »«), the 
smooth shell is more globular, though with a triangular 
outline, the hinder portion furrowed. The heaks are 
considerably recurved, hut the hinge-teeth are entirely 
■wanting, though an excavation in the right valve and 
a corresponding eminence in the left have somewhat 
the appearance of teeth. The margins of the shell 
are not toothed. The thickened margin of the mantle 
is open all round and not prolonged into siphons. 
Idle long slender foot is almost cylindrical. There 
are five llritish species, all small and all living on 
muddy - sandy shores. The 1 lusty Hatchet - shell 
( A. fci'ruf/in o.s?/,.s) is the most plentiful of these, 
and gets its name from a rust-like deposit over the 
epidermis which protects the thin, white, almost 
globular, shell. It occurs between 30 and 100 fathoms, 
chiefly off* Skye, Shetland, and the west of Ireland. 
The Wavy Hatchet-sliell <yl. Jft'.nirMu*) has a more 
oval and less glossy shell. The terms “wavy” and 
“ flexuosu-s” apply to the upper margin behind the 
beaks. The hinder margin of the mantle is con¬ 
tracted so as to form some approach to a siphon or 
the aperture of one. This species is "widely distri¬ 
buted, and ranges between 3 and 90 fathoms. The 
Skye Hatchet - shell (A., crcmlhien .s in) is obliquely 
oval, swollen, more solid, and longer than the last 
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named. The white shell shows through the thin 
epidermis. The ^oofch-like folds of the hinge-plate 
are stronger than in either of the other species. It is 
a rare species, and appears to be restricted (in Britain) 
to Skye and Shetland, where it occurs in deep water, 
between 45 and B5 fathoms. 

The Round Double-tooth (JDiplncLo'nta, nrot'wnxlcitci) is 
almost round in outline, somewhat glossy, with 
irregular concentric ridges; white, but covered in 
front by the yellowish epidermis. There are two car¬ 
dinals find two laterals in each valve, one of the 
cardinals in each being cleft in order to receive the 
undivided one of the opposite valve. The animal is 
white, with large free lil >s, and the mantle edges are 
united, save for the large aperture on the lower margin 
where tlie foot emerges, and for the incurrent and 
excurrent orifices on the lower margin. The shell is 
about I inch long, and almost as deep from tlie beak 
to the lower margin. It is found on the surface of 
sandy mud in from 12 to 20 fathoms, chiefly on our 
southern shores, but also locally on the west, as at 
Lundy, Anglesea, and Kish guard. 

There are six little bivalves of local occurrence 
that have* been named after Colonel Montagu, who 
first discos*red and described them. JTis name in 
the Latinised form of J\ftmt<icuta, stands for that of 
the genus. As they have no popular name, wo think 
it lilting to call them Montagu-shells. Montagu's 
Urchin-shell (J\I. suhst/riatu ) is a small, yellowish, 
oval, semi-transparent shell, about a quarter of an 
inch in length. Its valves are marked by” about a 
dozen Yaint ribs radiating from tlie beaks, but not 
reaching to the front margin. The animal spins a 
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byssus, and on the lower margin there is an indentation 
whence this issues. There is losig tooth on each 
side of the hinge-line, those of one valve interlocking 
with those of the other. The animal agrees with its 
shell in being almost transparent. The rear portion 
of the fringed mantle forms a brief tube for the out¬ 
ward current of water, and the foot is large and 
powerful. From 8 to lOO fathoms deep is the range 
of this species on all our shores, but not on the sand 
or mud affected by its allies. It has a more remark¬ 
able habitat, being found only on living Sea Urchins, 
and chiefly on the sjiines of tin' Heart-1 T rebins, such 
as SpolfJbiifjus JKch in actt nf i inn, en-rchtfu m, 

and I>ryftsii,t< It/rifer. To these spines it is attached 
by the coarse byssus-threads, and no doubt it selects 
this strange position in order to share the food of the 
XJrcliin. The Heart - Urchins, it- may be mentioned, 
bury themselves in the sand, and appear to exist by 
continually swallowing it and digesting out the 
organic matter mixed with it. The Urchin's mou/liis 
a shovel-shaped aperture on the lower surf.ace, and 
Montagu’s-shell is attached to a spine in front of it 
where the indraught of sand is likely to bring minute 
food - particles to the lnollusk. The two - toothed 
Montagu - shell (ilA. hulesnlaf o) is less •oval than 
the last, approaching nearer to square ; flatter, 
and much less transparent ; whiter in colour. The 
teeth in the right valve are shorter and broader than 
those in the left. The mantle lias its margin fringed 
with bright silvery teeth, and forms a very brief tube 
behind. The large broad foot is somewhat triangular 
in outline. It may commonly be found on Vill our 
coasts, in water from 10 to 70 fathoms, nestling in 
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tlfe crevices of old bivalves, sometimes in the burrows 
of the Boring - ^poijge (Clioiui) in old oyster- 1 valves. 
Its greatest length is only a couple of lines. The 
rusty Montagu-shell ( ]\T. frrr uxj inosc () is more oblong, 
greyish white in hue, but this is hidden by a 
rusty-looking incrustation that covers the epidermis, 
and is no doubt due to the peculiar habitat of the 
creature. The front teeth differ from the back, and 
the opposite front pair differ somewhat from each 
other in order that they may interlock. It affects the 
burrows of the Heart-Urchin (Jilchnzoccir'cZi'it'ni, cor- 
clttl twji), and often is attached by its byssus to the 
bristle-like spines of the Urchin, and is dragged about 
with every movement of the Urchin. 

\V ■ have now to briefly describe four small genera, 
two of tlicun each represented by a solitary species. 
They are all small, and consequently little known to 
the average seaside visitor, and have no popular 
names. We must therefore utilise their scientific 
nayies as far as possible. The Globose Kelly-shell 
(Fellia Ntthttrhicultt rid) is more or less 
globular, equal-sided, thin, glossy, with 
faint linos running across from the beaks, 
and others parallel with the lower margin. 

The tliin siind iridescent epidermis gives a 

1. ” u"io i i ( du a- 

greenish hue to the white of the shell. In pended by 

the right valve the two strong teeth arc byssus 

laterals ; they are repeated in the left valve with the 
addition of a cardinal. Both shell and animal are 
nearly transparent. As shown in the first figure, the 
mantle extends considerably beyond the shell margin, 
and its edges are united all round. There is a largo 
opening on the lower margin to allow passage for 
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the strap-shaped foot; it is greatly extended in front 
to form an incurrent tube, ai^d ^ small opening 
behind serves as an excurrent siphon. The 

O longer diameter of the shell is from onc- 
tliird to a half-inch. The small creature 
interior of moves freely by means of its foot, and 
Gioboso attaches itself by an almost invisible thread, 
hanging in the position shown in the figure. 
It is fond of taking refuge in muddy discarded shells 
in rock-crevices, and about the tangled suckers of 
the larger seaweeds. Its vertical range is from 
extreme low water downwards. The Minute Ivelly- 
sliell (K. owimit(i) is much smaller, its longest measure¬ 
ment being only one-twelftli of an inch. It has a 
thin, semi-transparent, glossy shell of a purple-brown 
tint, darker at the beaks and paler in front. 

Its principal markings art's the irregular lines 
of growth. There is but one siphon in this Mm me 

species. The foot is comparatively large, (Enlarged 
very flexible, and much used by the 
animal for climbing seaweeds. It is found in great 
abundance all round our coasts at low water and a 
little beyond. It has sometimes been called the 
Mullet-sliell because of the fondness of that fish for it. 


Minute 
Kelly-sholl 
(on larged) 


Mr. Hyndman took about 35,000 of these shells from 
the stomach of a single mullet. This certainly showed 
praiseworthy industry on the part of the fish in the 
collection of food, as well as testifying to the good 
qualities of the mollusk as a fish-food and to its 
astonishing fecundity. 

In the matter of size the Ruddy Las;ea (Ltiscvu, 
'rubra') comes between the two Kelly-shells, ‘being 
about the tenth of an inch in length. The shell is 
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oval, unequal-sided, white, deeply tinged with red 
towards the upper margin, and covered l>y a yellowish 
epidermis. There are two lateral teeth in each valve, 
hut in the left valve there is in addition a small 
cardinal. The mantle does not extend so much be¬ 
yond the shell as in ■ ICellUi, hut in front it forms a 
protuberant incurrent tube. The excurrent orifice is 
not seen beyond the shell margin. The long, tongue- 
shaped foot is used for similar. purposes as in the 
last-named species, and a byssus of less simple 
character moors it to rock-crevices, to corallines and 
other seaweeds, chiefly between tide-marks, all round 
our coasts. It is a species that retains its eggs until 
they are hatched. Those are produced in batches of 
from 1 2 to 20, and when sufficiently developed the 
fry are shot into the Avoidd of waters through what 
ordinarily servos as the incurrcnt siphon. 

The Ooin - shells 71 ), so-called from their 

resemblance to a small coin ( Ic'pia'n ,), arc represented 
byline native species. They differ in several respects 
from the creatures just described. The shell is more 
liberally provided Avith liinge-teeth, there being a 
cardinal and tAvo laterals in each valve. The mantle, 
which is fringed Avith long tentacles, protrudes nearly 
all round, ai*d the foot can bo flattened in such manner 
that it resembles the foot of "a snail, and is 
used in similar fashion. The Scaly Coin¬ 
shell (X. &<[uu'ntoxinn') is almost square and 
flat, its substance thin almost to transpar¬ 
ency, glossy, and white. It is finely i-ibbed 
in two - directions, the spaces left between 
tlv network thus formed giving the surface the ap¬ 
pearance of being minutely pitted. Inside the shell is 
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iridescent, marked with fine irregular grooves wliich 
run from the heak to the lower^naijgiii. The cardinal 
tooth is small and erect, whilst the laterals are long 
and plate - like. The white animal has a short 
excurrent siphon, and a bluish foot streaked with 
white. The fringe of tentacles around the mantle 
is shown in the figure, where will also be seen one 
.tentacle above the foot developed abnormally as 
compared with the others. When the creature 
crawls along it waves this tentacle about, appar¬ 
ently using it as a sense-organ, feeling its way and 
ascertaining the presence of food. It is a southern 
species, its distribution here being restricted to 
Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, the Channel Islands, and 
the south an«l west of Ireland. bike the Montagu- 
shells previously described, it has a preference for 
the company of a creature belonging to an entirely 
different class of animal life. In this case the mess¬ 
mate is a singular crustacean, known as Gob in atelLuta, 
that burrows in muddy sand. No doubt the Lojifon 
acts, to some extent at least, as a scavenger, feeding 
upon the excretions and surplus food of Gehia, whilst 
the flatness of its shell enables it to keep out of 
the way as the Gebitt scuttles up and down his 
burrow. « 

The Shining Coin-shell (L nit id i tin') is a much 
smaller species, as will be seen on reference to the 
figures, which are of the natural size. It differs from 
equunvoKtum by the shell being less flat, less thin, 
with the beaks more prominent, and the animal 
appearing to be more gelatinous. The lower edgo 
of the shell is less straight, and the fine rito-marks 
run only in one direction—that is concentrically- 
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The shell is white with a tendency towards a, 
yellowish tint, \^Jhic]ji is the hue of the opalescent 
epidermis. An enlarged figure of the 
hinge-teeth is given ; they are more 
highly developed than in squiiTnosu/trb. 

The foot is more distinctly hlue, flecked ^shining coin-sheii 
with white, and the siphon is placed in and enlarged h,nge 
front instead of behind. ■ It occurs sparingly on 
all our coasts where there is coarse sand, between 
10 and OO fathoms. The form sometimes described 
as a separate species under the name of the 
Convex Coin-shell (X. ctm.'vcjrzLinI) appears to 
convex be a variety (c<*n ve.ra,) of X. 11 U hl wilt. It is 
co ,n - distinguished bv the shell being slightly 
more convex, and marked all over with coarser 
pits than those found only round the beaks in the 
type. 

T 1 10 Furrowed Coin-shell ^X. siblccit'wl'wm?) is almost 
circular in outline and flattened ; its substance thin 
and.almost transjjarent, like that of X. squamosum, 
but instead of the pit marks we have here a numerous 
series of broad concentric ribs covering the surface. 
The cardinal tooth in* the left valve is strong and 
erect, whilst the corresponding one in the right is 
very small* The length of the shell is only about 
one-twentietli of an inch. Tt appears to be a southern 
form, and has been found in the Channel Islands 
among corallines below the lowest tide-marks. Clark’s 
Coin-shell (X. chi is another minute species, but 

of more yellow tint than the last, streaked with fine 
white’lines that radiate from the beak. Instead of 
tl io of X. sulcixtuJ u/rti , the sculpture here consists 

of numerous fine concentric grooves. The outline is 


t 
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triangular-oval ; and the cardinal tooth in the left 
valve though strong is more ol/liqije than erect. It 
has heen found on gravelly sand on various parts of 
our coasts, both north and south, ranging in depth 
from 18 to 80 fathoms. 

Turton’s Weasel-eye (Gal comm re tartoui) is the 
sole British representative of its family and genus. 
The thin oval shell is equal-sided, with minute beaks, 
and gapes widely in front. The hinge is without 
teeth, and there is no epidermis. The animal has a 
long foot flattened to form a narrow sole, upon which 
it glides after the manner of a snail. The edges of 

the mantle are joined, but at the* 
front there is an orifice for protrud¬ 
ing the foot, and there is a siphon at 
either end. Contrary to the habit of 
most bivalves, which keep their shells 
as nearly closed as possible, the 
Turtons Woasci-ey© — Weasel-eye spreads open its valves 
open and closed fullest extent, and so flattened 

out, as in our first figure, it glides over the weeds 
and corallines, in water between , r > and 20 fathoms, 
on our southern coasts. It attaches itself by a 
byssus, but when it wishes to move away the 
byssus is thrown off* from the foot. It will be at 
once seen in the light of previous remarks that there 
is distinct relation here between the habits of the 
creature and the absence of hinge-teeth. A mollusk 
that uses its widely expanded valves to protect it 
has little need of the teeth with which many other 
species lock their valves together—so the teeth are 
not developed. 

Leaving the seashore for a time, we must repair to 
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the ^resli-watcr pond or stream, in order that we may 
consider some of its inhabitants in their proper order. 
There on the mud or climbing the weeds we shall find 
a number of little bivalves, to which the popular name 
of Fresh-water Cockle has been applied. The nine 
species found in this Country belong- to two genera 

of one family-the Splueridfe—and are not at all 

related to the true Cockles- {CUirdlum ). Their thin 
shells are more or less globular, the valves being of 
equal size but not equal-sided. The hinge is provided 
with both cardinal and lateral tooth, and their general 
character may be gathered from this figure of the 
hinge of Sj>htvriuru cornctmi . The animals are very 
active, and by means of the mobile foot can not only 
climb weeds, but by spreading it out on r 

the surface of the water can float with 


their shells inverted after the manner of Hinge-teeth 
the pond-snails. From such a position 
they often descend gradually to the bottom by spin- 
ning»a thread of mucus, the end of which remains at 


the surface or attached to a floating weed. By means 
of these threads they can reascend to the surface or 
remain suspended half-Way. They hibernate in the 
fine soft mud at the bottom, becoming active again 
when the warmth of spring has penetrated to those 
depths. The eggs ;irc retained in a brood-pouch 
within the gills until they hatch, and the young 
remain there for a time, finally being shot out 
through the siphon when developed sufficiently 
to take care of themselves. The four species of 
Sj> 1 nvri'u/m, have each two siphons, a character which 
serves *to separate them from the five species of 
J i isidiur)v. which have one siphon only. 
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The Horny Orb-shell ($. comfieunv) is coimnoA in 
most ponds and streams throughout the country. 

The beaks are placed almost in the centre 
of the upper margin of this almost globular 
shell, which is covered with a thin flossy 
Homy epidermis. Tlic colour is that of horn with 
some lighter bands running parallel with 
the lower margins. The teeth are well developed. 
The length is about half an inch, and the animal's 
span of life is about two years. The IV111 Orb-shell 
(aV. ri/ricohi) is a much larger, more oval, and more 
solid-looking shell, and its colour is yellowish brown. 
It is covered by a thick: brown epidermis, and has 
strong concentric ribs. The hinge-teeth 
are similar to those of S. corumtn, but 
much stronger. The interior of the shell 
lias a pearly coating. The animal, like 
/S'. come tint, is greyish, but the broader 
foot is less pointed, and the shorter siphons are 
nearly of the same length and whiter. Thougji not 
found in stagnant water, it is not partial to rapid 
streams: but may be sought in the gently flowing 
rivers, brooks, and canals of England, from north 
Somerset and Surrey to south Northumberland. The 
Oval Orb-shell (>S r . jxtll id is a local shell of 

oblong form, much flatter than the foregoing, thin 
arid semi-transparent, with fine concentric grooving. 
The animal is white, with a long tongue-shaped foot, 
and the long siphons arcs connected almost throughout 
their length. It occurs only in England, find there 
its range is limited to Surrey, Middlesex, Warwick¬ 
shire, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, whore it ib found 
in ponds and canals. The last of the quartette, the 
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Lal^e Orb-si 10II (*S y . Uicxbfftre), when looked at from the 
side is much like >S # . come\ im, but from either end it 
is seen to be somewhat compressed, the beaks central, 
and usually capped by the nucleus of the shell; very 
thin, semi-transparent, and glossy, of a 
greyisli-brown hue. The white animal has 
a foot twice the length of its shell. The 
siphons of this mud-loving species are long, 
and exhibit a marked difference between 
the respiratory and excretory tubes: the former being 
cylindrical with a wide mouth, whilst the latter is 
slightly conical with a small mouth. It is well 
distributed over Kngland and Wales in still waters, 
but is only found locally. 

As aheady indicated, the five species of Pea-sliells 
(FluidLti ?>/) may be recognised as such at a glance by 
their possession of one siphon instead of two. Their 
shells are also much smaller and less equal-sided than 
those of the Orb-shells. The River Pea-shell (F. 

(timi Idlin') is solid, glossy, somewhat tri¬ 
angular, and swollen ; deeply grooved, 
greyish brown in colour, with a thick epi¬ 
dermis, and a quarter of an inch in length. 
The greyish animal is almost transparent, 
with a loi^g broad foot and a short siphon. It is 
generally distributed in running waters. The Foun¬ 
tain Pea-shell (1*. fonti/tuth*') is similar in shape to the 
last, but smaller, less solid, faintly grooved, of a paler 
grey colour, with more prominent beaks, and a thin 
epidermis. It is widely distributed in similar situa¬ 
tions t&> those affected by the last named. The Small 
Pea-sh*ll ( F . jnmiUtvni) is oval and thin, with little 
gloss, finely but irregularly grooved; of a brownish- 
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grey colour, witli very thin epidermis, and the beaks 
nearly central. The animal is^pale pinkish, with a 
long slender foot, and short conical siphon. It is the 
only native JT* isUlimn. of an oval form, so it will be 
readily identified by this feature, and by the almost 
central position of the beaks. It is generally dis¬ 
tributed in pools, ditches, and marshy places. The 
Shining Pea-shell it it id inn) is nearly round, very 

glossy and iridescent, pale yellow or pale brown, 
more strongly grooved than in the other specie's. 
The interior is whitish. The animal is also whitish, 
with a long, finely-pointed foot, and short, funnel- 
shaped siphon with a notched margin. It is found 
in lakes and ponds throughout the country. The 
Rosy Pea-sliell (jP. milium), though very glossy like 
the shell of T J . uitidum, and grooved in a similar 
manner, is more nearly oblong than round, and the 
lower margin is straight instead of curved. In colour 
it is yellowish or pale brown, the interior pearly and 
white. The animal varies in hue from white through 
yellow to rosy red, and has a long, slender, some¬ 
what conical foot. Pike the other species, this is 
generally distributed throughout the country in still 
waters. 

All these Orb-shells and Pea-shells ara but tiny 
representatives of the marine Cockles, and, of course, 
are cockles only by popular courtesy. The Fresh¬ 
water Mussels are even more widely separated from 
their salt-water namesake's, though our native species 
are not of the insignificant sizes of the Presh-water 
Cockles. It has been suggested that all of• these 
fresh-water bivalves have originated in marine, or 
at least estuarine, species which have become 
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accustomed to a certain admixture of fresh water, 
and have gradually wandered farther up the rivers 
and their feeders *un£il they have finally become used 
to water that is absolutely fresh. As they have got 
into quieter waters, where, too, enemies are less 
abundant, their shells have become thinner and less 
solid, with modifications of the animal to match. 

The Pearl Mussels ( Unto ) are represented in our 
waters by three species, of which the best known is 
the Painter’s Mussel ( IT. 'pictonr'wrrC), so called be¬ 
cause the valves were formerly used to hold artist’s 
colours, just as they are used to-day to hold the gold 
and silver for illum- 
in ati n g. T he oblong 
compressed shell is 
covered by a thin 
epidermis through 
which show the yel¬ 
low ground-tint, the 
parallel lines of 
brown, and the rays of green on the hinder part. 
The beaks are considerably forward from the centre ; 
the lower margin is almost straight. The interior 
is pearly, and the muscular impressions are distinct. 
A notched w tooth on the front of the left valve fits 
into a groove formed by the margin of the shell and 
a strong tooth on the right valve; whilst a long 
plate-like tooth on the back of the right valve fits 
into the groove of a similar plate on the left valve. 
The animal has a large, broad, tongue-shaped foot of 
a reddish or yellow colour, with which it burrows into 
the mud of ponds and slow rivers. Owing to the 
thinness of the epidermis on the beaks—these being 



Painter’s Mussel 
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the oldest portions of the shell—the shelly matter fit 
this part frequently becomes eaten away by the 
action of gases dissolved in the water. It is about 
3 inches long. The animal is coloured light red 
tinged with grey, .and the mantle is bordered with 
brown. The siphons of HpJuvrhrm. and i urn, are 

represented in IJnio by a couple of orifices on the 
hinder margin of the mantle, of which tho dark 
brown upper (excurrent) is somewhat more elongated 
than the lower grey (incurrent). This may be 
regarded as an English, rather than a .British, species, 
for it occurs only in the rivers and ponds of England 
and Wales, and does not extend north of N’orthumber- 
land, or occur in Ireland. 

The Swollen River Mussed ( LI. 1 uiixidu^) is a slightly 
more solid shell than the hist, find viewed endwise 
presents a much greater thickness—hence its name. 
In colour it is a glossy brown, the lines of growth 
often tinged with green. The interior is bluish and 
pearly, with strongly marked impressions of Jjotli 
mantle and muscles. The liinge-tcetli, though similar 
to those of the last named, are of a stronger character. 
The animal differs in colour from II. picionim, in 
being greyish instead of red. Its distribution is 
nearly the same as that of IT. pictor-u/ni, pxcept that 
it does not occur north of Yorkshire. I 3 oth of these 
species produce pearls, but they fire very small and of 
inferior quality. The Pearl Mussel is IT. n k trilifev, 
which has a shell of more oblong shape, much 
flattened, though of solid materifil. There is no 
gloss upon its rough, blackish-brown surface. Its 
length is about 5 J inches. The interior is «pcarly, 
but in this case the tint is flesH-colour, varied with 
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stains of dull gi'oen. The animal is usually greyish 
with a tinge of re£. It is a northern species, not 
occurring south of Pembrokeshire and Yorkshire. 
This is the species which produces the liritisli pearls, 
at one time a somewhat important article of jewellery. 
The so - called “fishery” appears to have been 
abandoned, probably 011 the ground that “ the game 
is not worth the candle.”’ We are told that in the 



Pearl Mussels, showing pearl within the shell, and 
detached pearls (i—8) 


middle of the eighteenth ceptury the Perthshire Tay 
in tliroe years contributed to London pearls valued 
at .£ 10 , 000 . These varied in hue from white, through 
I>ink and green to brown and black, the white pre¬ 
dominating, and the pink most in demand. The 
peasants used to collect the mussels from the 
mount Ain streams just before the corn-harvest, and 
in the oldest and most deformed specimens they were 
most likely to find the pearls. Yet it is said that not 
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one per cent, of tlie shells contained a pearl, and that 
only one pearl in a hundred lv,d any great value. 
The best of these, very regular in form, clear in 
colour, and the size of a pea, would be worth £3 
or £ 4 . 

The Swan Mussels of which we have 

two forms, are less regular in outline than the Pearl 
Mussels, and are, as their scientific name indicates, 



Swan Mussel—end view 


practically toothless, though the hinge*- teeth are 
represented by sharp ridges on the valves. I have 
already described their structure in the Introductory 
Chapter. They occur in similar situations to those 
affected by the Pearl Mussels, but are more generally 
distributed throughout Great Britain. The large 
Swan Mussel (^ 4 . cygnecL) has an oval shell, but 
with a straight hinge-line, and with the* beaks 
placed well away from the centre, forward. The 
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forepart is swollen, and the upper part above the 
beaks compressed. Greenish yellow is the colour of 
the shell, which is covered by a thin, brown, glossy 
epidermis. The lines of growth are strongly marked, 
and the interior is white with a pearly iridescence. 
The animal is grey, tinged with red or yellow ; the 
large foot yellow or orange ; the edges of the mantle 
tinged with brown and fringed. It occurs in slow 
waters and ponds almost throughout Britain, usually 
in large colonies. It is calculated that full-grown 
specimens are twelve or fourteen years old. The 
Buck Mussel (yl. ctivutina') 
is considered by many 
conchologists to be merely 
a variety of A. cyyuca.. 

There can be no doubt that 
it is very closely related 
to it, and probably arose 
<juite recently as a variety, 
bu^ it apjjears to be now a 
permanent form, and per¬ 
haps would be more cor¬ 
rectly described as a sub-species of A. cyg'nect. 
The shell is proportionately longer, and less swollen, 
of tliickeii material, olive or brown in colour, with 
darker concentric bands, and with green rays from 
the beaks. The lunge-line is slightly curved, and 
higher than in A. cygnca,. The animal differs from 
its congener chiefly in the larger size of the lower 
siphon, which is also fringed with more numerous 
au<l viore delicate tentacles. It is found in similar 
situations to the last,.but is not so widely distributed, 
and does not appear to occur* in Ireland. 
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The only remaining fresh - water bivalve to be 
described represents a distinct family — the 
T)ricssensi id;e. It is the Zebra Mussel (DricftRerisiii 
2>olymorph<t ), which is very similar in appearance to 
the Common Mussel (d/v// dux) of the sea-coasts, but 
differs from it in having a partition extending across 
the tip of each valve and thus dividing this portion 
of the interior into two. The shell is sharply keeled 
along each valve, and is dull brown in colour. The 
hinge is without teeth, and the jjearly interior is but 
faintly marked by the muscular impressions. The 
animal is dark hued, with a paler, clearer, slender 
and cylindrical foot which spins a strong byssus. 

From all this it will be seen that 
D r ricKxe nxUb approaches much more 
nearly to the marine species than to 
other fresh-water bivalves. All the 
latter retain their eggs until they 

Zebra Mussel , , . ^ 

hatch ; Urt€ j n»em<itf , like the marine 
bivalves, discharges her eggs into the waters, ^tnd 
the young larva? that come from them are free 
swimmers. They appear in the middle of the summer 
on the surface of the water in great numbers. After 
apparently feeding on the microscopic plant-life of the 
surface for about eight days, they sink to the bottom. 
I 3 y this time the foot has formed and become very 
long and narrow, and the shell round, much like that 




of SpluvritLin. The swimming organ—the. rrlunt — 
has disappeared, and in future the. creature must use 
its foot and its byssus for locomotive purposes. 
Another point connecting this species with those of 
the sea is the fact that the edges of the mantle are 
united almost throughout their length. 
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The history of Dr lessen xia, in this country is very 
singular. Geological evidence shows that in later 
Tertiary times this species was abundant, not only 
in 1 Britain but over a good portion of Continental 
Europe also. Then it vanished without leaving any 
evidence why, but held its ground in the Aralo- 
Oaspian rivers, whence during the last one hundred 
and fifty years it lias been" spreading once more over 
Europe. In 1824 Mr. J. Sowcrby discovered that it 
had reached Eon don. It was found in the Thames and 
th e Surrey Commercial Hocks, and the very natural 
conclusion was reached that it had come over from 
the Baltic attached by its byssus to some of the 
timber - laden vessels. It has since spread very 
considerably about the country, and we have even 
heard it whispered that a certain London water 
company has occasionally supplied it to their 
customers, who had only bargained for water. 



IIE members of tlie Tellin 
family ( Ttdl’uiacca ) are dis¬ 
tinctly deep burrowers in 
sand or mud, and this habit 
has had effect in developing 
the foot to be a powerful organ, and in lengthening 
and separating the siphons to give them greater 
power and mobility that they may reach up above 
the sand to the clear water. The lips also are large, 
the gills unequal in size, and the mantle fringed with 
tentacles. The general appearance may bw gathered 
from the figure opposite. The name TeUiiia was 
applied by Dioscorides and other of the ancients 
to certain species of marine mollusks, not neces¬ 
sarily those for which the word is now used. There 
are seven British genera in the group, with over a 
score of native species. «• 

The Pomegranate Tellin (T. balaustina y had 



its name suggested to Linnaeus by the resemblance 
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between its colouring and that of the pomegranate- 
flower. It is a thir^ almost transparent shell, some¬ 
what swollen and of a triangular-oval outline. The 
surface is slightly polished, marked by exceedingly 
fine lines and slightly raised concentric plates, which, 
however, have in many specimens been rubbed off*. 
The colour is white, delicately tinged with yellow, 
whilst from the 
beaks to the 
lower margin 
faint streaks of 
pink radiate. 

The beaks are 
small, incurved, 
a n d a 1111 o s t 
touch. The epi¬ 
dermis is thin 
and iridescent. The interior, which is tinged with 
orange, is polished. It is about 1 inch in length. 
The»animal is semi-transparent, greyish white, with 
transparent tubes. It is an inhabitant of fine sand 
in deep water (18 to 80 fathoms); but although 
generally distributed in the Mediterranean, and found 
in many parts of the North. Atlantic, it docs not 
appear to fee plentiful anywhere on our shores. It 
has been found at Falmouth, in the Moray Firth, at 
Stornoway, Skye, Shetland, and in Birterbury Bay, 
County Galway. 

The Blunt Tellin (T. crttusii) has a yellowish-white 
shell with faint pink rays from the beaks to the lower 
margin, and marked by numerous strong concentric 
ribs. The left valve is much flatter than the right. 
Ill young specimens the shell may be found covered 
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with a fibrous yellow-brown epidermis, but ibis soon 
gets completely cleaned off as tfcc mollusk burrows in 

the sand. The Baltic Tell in 
( T. halthic(i) has a glossy shell, 
somewhat triangular when 
viewed from the side, but 
rather globular as seen from 
the end. In colour it varies 
from white to crimson, occa¬ 
sionally with bands of a deeper 
tint; and the surface finely 
grooved. The animal is yellowish, tinged with 
brown ; the upper siphon larger than the lower. 
Its habitat is in sandy gravel and 
mud, between tide-marks, all round 
our coasts. The Thin Tellin ( 7 T . ten a is ) 
is triangular-oval, flattened, thin, and 
semi-transparent, varying in colour 
from white, through yellow to rose; 
the right valve larger than the left. The animal is 
yellowish white, its siphons nearly equal in length. 

It frequents sandy beaches about 
low-water mark, but it does not 
burrow deeply. The Bean - like 
Tellin (T. fahulct) has rtf triangular- 
oval, thin, and semi-transparent 
shell, glossy, pearl - white tinged 
with yellow. The animal is similar to that of 
the Thin Tellin, of a clear while colour and with 
slightly longer siphons. It is common in sandy bays 
from low water to 15 fathoms. c 

The Rough Tellin ( T '. squalicht ) is flattened and 
thin, the valves slightly unequal, opaque, satiny, of 



Thin Tellin 
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a pale orange tint, reddish near the beaks. The 
animal is whitish ^nged with flesh - colour; the 
tubes speckled and the mantle- 
edges strongly fringed ; foot large. 

Tt is not a common species, but 
it may be found on sandy shores 
on the south and west of these 
islands, at depths between 7 and 
15 fathoms. The Donax-like Tellin (7 T . dcmaci'tic t) 
is triangular-oblong, compressed, somewhat glossy, 
of a yellowish - white colour with pink rays. The 
animal is white, with the edges of the mantle finely 
toothed, and the long slender tubes marked with 
white along their sides. It burrows in shell-sand 
and nullipore, between 4 and 25 fathoms. The 
battle Tellin (7 7 is very like the last 

mentioned, but smaller, more convex, and more 
solid. Its colours, too, are brighter, and may be 
white, yellow, pink, or rose, with rays of deeper 
tint. •The animal is transparent white, the edges of 
the mantle! quite plain, and the siphons nearly con¬ 
tiguous and equal in sijee, the excurrent being four 
or five times the length of the incurrent. The foot 
is toothed along the sides. It occurs on sandy shores 
sit depths fr«m 3 to 85 fathoms. 



Rough Tollin—interior 


The Brittle. Tellin (♦Vr/..s7r <<mi frtujtlis) has been 
separated by Schumacher from the genus TelLL'iut , 
because of its more wedge-shaped and swollen shell, 
and because the lateral teetli of the hinge are want¬ 
ing and the cardinal teeth of the It'ft valve are very 
imoquak in si>ie. This, the only British species so 
separated, has a rather thin, but opaque, shell of 
triangular form and pale yellow hue, with fine 
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concentric ridges. The animal is yellowish, white, 
with a large foot, and tubes nearly twice the length 
of the shell. It is a local species, found burrowing 
in sand between low water and a depth of 12 
fathoms. 

The Furrow-shells (Semiticalar /«) are so-called on 
account of the shape of the cartilage-pit, which is in 
this genus a narrow cliinlc under the beak. The 
shell differs from that of Telll net in the fact that 
while the right valve has two cardinal teeth, the loft 
has bub one. The shells are white, with concentric 
grooving, and gape behind for the extrusion of 
the siphons. The Prismatic Furrow - shell (*S y . 
■pvixmai tea') is almost flat, of an oblong wedge- 
shape, thin, fragile, and semi - transparent, highly 
polished but minutely striated. The jn’ismatic 
effects are due to the thinness of the epidermis. 
The animal, which is very active, is pearly white ; 
its foot large and pointed, its siphons slender, and 
the mantle edges finely fringed. It is not a common 
species, though generally distributed on sandy ground 
in from 8 to 90 fathoms of water. It may be obtained 
most easily from tlie stomachs of flat - fishes and 
haddocks. The Glossy Furrow-shell (/*?. n itulxi) is 
more oval than the last, and the valves* gape more 
widely. The animal is clear white, with .a large 
foot and very long siphons ; the mantle is fringed 
with short cilia. It is a more local species than 
prisHMit led, ami occurs in muddy sand between 
and lOO fathoms. 

The White Furrow-shell (Syndosmya, ftlhct) 9 is oval, 
thin, opaque white, polished, but with minute con¬ 
centric grooves. The animal is whitish tinged with 
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blue and spotted with pure white; the siphons are 
as long as the shell, and the mantle is edged with 
several rows of minute fleshy points. It 
is a mud - lover and social, and may bo 
found in quantity in bays and estuaries 
from extreme low water to 40 fathoms. 

In spite of its dirty surroundings, the shell Furrow-sheii 
is always remarkably clean'. The siphon- 
tubes are protected From the * mud by light- 
brown epidermis. The Peppery Furrow - shell ( S . 

is triangular - oval, nearly equal - sided, 
thin, opaque, flattened, without gloss; the colour 

is greyish white, 
stained with yel¬ 
low or black from 
contact with the 
mud ; the epi¬ 
dermis glistening. 
The accompanying 
figure of the 
hinge-plate in this species will give a good idea of 
the character prevailing in this group, where the 
lateral teeth are, greatly reduced or wanting. The 
liinge-plate it will be seen is thick, broad in the 
centre. Tli^re are two cardinal teeth in the right 
valve, thin, plate-like, and parallel; 
in the left valve there is one car¬ 




dinal, but often this is double. 
There arc no laterals, but their 
. purpose is served by the ridged 


Hinge-plate of 
Peppery Furrow-shell 


sides o|j the hinge-plate, which keeps the valves from 
shifting. The animal has a pale yellowish body, the 


mantle - edge scalloped irregularly and minutely 
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fringed. On some parts of our coast this rnollusk 
is known as the Mud Hen. It lias a fondness for 
stiff* mud and clay beds at the mouth of rivers, a 
little below low-water mark. It burrows to a depth 
of about G inches, keeping open communciation 
with the water above by means of its long tul»es. 
The Thin Furrow-shell (»S f . leurwis) is a much smaller 
and more triangular species than the last; more con¬ 
vex, thin, opaque, iridescent; greyish white, often 
stained by burrowing in clay. The animal is white, 
with a delicate fringe to the mantle. The inlialent 
tube is twice the length of the shell, the exlialent 
tube one - third less. It appears to be fond of 
brackish water, for it is found chieHy in mud at 
low water along the estuaries of the south coast 
from TCent to Devon. 

The Wedge - shells (Domex) are more triangular 
than the Furrow-shells, the valves glossy though 
partially scored by crossing grooves. The beaks 
are a good deal behind the middle line. The v^xlves 
do not gape behind, and their inner margins are 
usually “ milled,” so that the closed valves interlock. 
There are two cardinals in the left valve, a double 
central one in the right, and a lateral fore and aft in 
each. The animal has a fringed mantle, short thick 
diverging siphons, and a very large and pointed 
sharp - edged foot. They are found in sand from 
low-water mark to about 8 fathoms, but as they 
burrow only an inch or so below the surface there 
is no necessity for long siphons. The Banded Wedge- 
shell ( D . vittat'us ) is the best - known species. It 
is variously coloured yellow, brown, olive, or'purple, 
often with three white rays from the beaks, and with 
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concentric bands of deeper tint than the ground colour. 
The animal is very a^ile, of a purplish red or yellow 
colour ; the siphons are pale ^ ^ 

orange, anti not more than 
half an inch in length. It 

is plentiful at low water in jr ' '' 

most sandy bays. The <-*■ 

■ 7 17 . , Banded Wedge-shell 

Polished Wedge - shell (/>. 

j pol/iluf >■) may be at once distinguished from the 
preceding by the absence of the milling along the 

inner margin of the valves. The 
colour is chestnut-brown varying 
towards olive, with a broad cream- 

coloured ray and some marbling 
Polished wedge-sheii 0 f the same tint. It burrows in 

sand at extreme low water and a few fathoms 


preceding by 


Polished Wedge-shell 


sand 


extreme 


below it, cliieily on the coasts of Devon, Corn¬ 
wall, and the Channel Islands. The Abrupt 
Wedge-shell (// truncxdus) has been taken occasion¬ 
ally our southern shores. It is larger than the 
Handed Wedge-shell, .and may he distinguished from 
it by being more acutely triangular, the striations 
more delicate, and the inner edge not milled beneath 
the hinge-ligament. Further, the hinder part of the 
shell does npt slope gradually to a point, but abruptly 
as though cut off*. 


The Trough - shells ( Mcictra ) are represented by 
five or six species. The shells are triangular-oval, 
swollen, with a slight gape behind. There are two 
erect diverging cardinals, and large plate-like laterals 
on each side of them—two in the right, one in the 
left viivc. These lateral teeth have their edges 
milled in 71/. ellipticci , 71/. solidet, and J\f. sub- 
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t runcciiu. The animal has a thick mantle with 
fringed edges. The siphons are united throughout 
their length, but the exlialent Vube is fitted with a 
tubular valve. The foot is large, tongue-shaped, and 
very extensible, used for burrowing and leaping as in 
the Cockles. They inhabit sandy coasts, burrowing 
but slightly below the surface, and ranging from low- 
water mark to about 35 fathoms. 

The Thick Trough-shell (ilf. solirfa ) is, as its names 
indicate, both thick and solid. Xu shape it is very 
nearly an equal-sided triangle, only the angles are 
rounded. Its colour is yellowish white, and it is 
marked with slight concentric grooves, but in spite of 
these the surface is quite smooth. The measurement 
from end to end is less than that from the beaks to 
the lower margin. The animal is white or yellow 
tinged with brown. The siphons are short, their 
mouths fringed with yellow or red filaments. It is 
common in coarse sand at low water and a few 
fathoms below it, all round our islands. The 
Elliptical Trough - shell (itT. ell ij>f icct) is by some 
authors regarded as a mere variety of M. solid<i. 

The shell is smaller, thinner, 
more elliptical than triangular, 
the greater measurement being 
from back to front, instead of 
from beak to lower margin. It 
occurs in deeper water (10 to 
100 fathoms) than M. solidu. 
The Cut Trough-shell (Jlf. suhtr'iLiicata) has the 
ends of the shell much contracted, so that the beaks 
are very prominent, and the general aspect is 
hatchet-shaped. There is a heart-shaped depression 
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both before anti behind the beaks. The animal has 
the mouth of its syphon-tubes fringed with two rows 
of yellow or red filaments. The 
foot is yellowish anti slender; the 
mantle with a toothed edge. It 
lives in coarse sand from low water 
to 27 fathoms. In the north of 
Ireland it is known as Lady Cockle ; 
in the Clyde district it is the “Aikens.” 

The Rayed Trough-shell (AT. stultorwnb) is of the 
same general shape as AT. ftoluld, but thin and glossy, 

and the yellowish ground is 
largely covered by broken 
rays of brown from the 
beaks to the margin. The 
animal is white, tinged with 
blue ; the mantle fringed 
with white filaments; the 
foot white, thick. It is 
common on all our shores, 
the animal burrowing in sand between extreme low 
water out to 18 fathoms. The Glaucous Trough-shell 
(Df. ylaiica') is triangular-oval, rather thin and glossy ; 
yellowish white, with rays of yellow-brown or fawn 
colour, aink the upper margins marked with brow T n. 
It is covered with a brown, satiny epidermis. The 
animal is white, its mantle fringed with white fila¬ 
ments ; the siphon-tubes short and conical, tinged 
with yellow and streaked with red-brown. It is a 
rare species, but it occurs on the Cornish coast, 
where, it ranges over the sand in shallow water, 
quickly burying itself to a depth of two or three 
inches when the tide goes out. 

9 



Rayed Trough-shell 



Cut Trough-shell 
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The general characters of the mollusks comprising 
the sub-order Yeneracea are ap almost round or 
oblong shell of equal valves, whose hinge has three 
diverging cardinal teeth, the muscular impressions 
oval and polished, and the mantle impression showing 
a deep sinus into which the siphons are retracted 
when not in use. The animal has unequal gills 
which are slightly folded ; the foot is large, tongue¬ 
shaped, and adapted for burrowing in sand, gravel, or 
mud, in which the species live. The siphons are 
unequal, cylindrical, and in general short, showing 

that the mollu.sk does 
not go far below the 
surface, and in most 
c a s (* s they arc 
speckle* l in a way 
that makes them har¬ 
monise with the sand. 
The deep sinus of the 
mantle-impression is 
a character serving 
to distinguish any member of the family from related 
genera. A good example of the family may be found 
in the Smooth Venus (1 r cm'as chio'nrl), whose massive 
shell may be found after gales thrown up- on sandy 
beaches of the Cornish coast. Rut our enumeration 
of the species must begin with one that is not so 
typical, because, its tubes being so very short their 
withdrawal has not produced a deep sinus in the 
impression of the mantle within. 

The Little Circe-shell (Cinrce minima') is th^ only- 
native representative of its genus. It has a iiearly 
round, flattened shell, with broad, flattened, plate- 



Smooth Venus 
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like 


ridges 



Exterior 


I nterior 



Enlarged plan of hinge 
Little Circe-shell 


The 
itl most 


Rayed 

circular 


with slight furrows between. It is of 
various tints,—wlii^e, yellow, red, brown, purple,— 
sometimes streaked, rayed, or 
spotted with, deeper shades. The 
animal is transparent greyish in 
colour, the mantle spotted with 
brown anti fringed with short 
cylindrical points. The tubes are 
unequal in length. Its habit is to 
burrow slightly among sand and 
nullipore in from 5 to 85 fathoms 
of water. 

Artemis (I )o* Inia, evc.oleta') has an 
shell *— thick, solid, flattened, and 
covered with ridges, but, unlike 
those of Circe, these arc finer, much 
more numerous, and overlap. It is 
cream coloured, marked with several 
faint rays of red-brown, and some 
irregular spots of the same colour 
scattered over the rays. Owing 
probably to the epidermis being 
early life, this shell has the appear- 
been tossed about 
a good deifl on the shore, .and it 
was this aspect, no doubt, that 
struck lannmus when lie named it 
r.K'olf'tti —worn away. The animal 
is pale yellowish, the mantle 
•fringed with white lashes, and the 
siphoneu short and united. The 

larjre root is white and axe-shaped. All around 
islands it may be found in sandy bays at a 



Rayed Artomis 
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depth of a few fathoms. The Smooth Artemis 
{V. lupina) is similar to the Bayed Artemis, but 

smaller, smoother, and less round 
in outline. The sides and lower 
margin may be, indeed, in Jeffreys’ 
words “ an arc of three-fifths of a 
circle.” The animal is greyish 
white in colour, the mantle-margins 
fringed with short tentacles. The 
siphons are united except at the 
mouths, and are capable of extension to three times 
the length of the shell, showing that this species is in 
the habit of burrowing more deeply than the previous 
one. It is equally common, and may be found as 
near as low-water mark on sandy ground. 

The Smooth Venus (I r t"niis chionr) is one of the 
finest of our native species; its thick, heavy shells 




being nearly 4 inches in longest diameter. Its shape • 
is described as triangular-oval. In colour it i^ a light 
pinkish brown, with a varying number of narrow 
rays of darker hue from the beaks to the lower 
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margins, which arc round - edged, and perfectly 
smooth. The concentric lines are so slight that they 
at first sight appear to he more due to colour than to 
sculpture ; and the character of the epidermis is such 
that it resembles a coat of varnish. The animal is 
flesh-coloured with a tendency towards orange. The 
mantle is slightly scalloped along the lower margin, 
and has a few tentacles at the front. The orange 
tubes of this species are not united all the way, and 
their mouths are fringed with black-tipped tentacles. 
Ti lc large, thick foot is dark flesh-tinted. It is not 
generally distributed, its range in our waters being 
confined to the south and west, 
where it dwells in sand at 
depths between 12 and 25 
fathoms. It is a good edible 
species, not only for man, but 
is also appreciated by fish and 
bird ; hence its thick hard 
valves, which probably arc 
needed not only to resist the 
jaws and palate teeth of big fishes, but to prevent 
injury from rolling about in great commotions of the 
lower waters. We have seen it washed up on Cornish 
beaches afifcer continued heavy gales, and have seen 
the Razor-bills and Puffins attack it with their 
powerful bills, nipping off* a little of the shell at one 
end to admit the point of their beak in order to 
sever the adductor muscle which keeps the valves 
closed. It is to these muscles and the exceedingly 
powerful hinge-teeth that the inviolability of the 
shell is due, for there .are no cogs along the margins 
by which the valves may interlock. 
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The Handed Venus (1 r . fttftcictfu') has a solid shell 
Avitli sharp-edged concenti*ic I'ibi^ variable in colour 

through yellow, pink, red, to brown, 
marked by several rays of darker tints. 
The margins of the shell inside are 
beautifully milled, except just below 
the ligament. The animal lias its 
mantle bordered with red and fringed 
with white. The short yellow tubes are united, save 
at the tips, where they a re fringed with white. The 
thick, white foot is lance-shaped. It is a generally 
distributed species, occurring on all our coasts, at all 
depths, among gravel, sand, and liullipore. The Pale 
Venus (V. is very similar to the last, but 

much larger (12 inches across), the ribs on the shell 
more plate-like, and less robust, more strongly scored 
between the ribs, more unicolorous and pale. Of 
wide distribution, but only local occurrence, on sandy 
ground, from 5 to 90 fathoms. 

The arty Venus ( \ r . vere llcvsh') is still larger than 
the Pale Venus, and an advance is made in the 
passage of the ribs to concentric ridges which are, in 
this species, broken into wart-like 
irregularities, especially towards 
the hinder margin. From the 
beaks to the lower margin, crossing 
as it were beneath the concentric 
ridges, run a great number of 
evenly and closely set ribs, which 
are more evident in the older 
portion of the valves where the ridges a^e less 
prominent. The lower* margin is milled inside, as 
shown by the figure of the interior of a left valve. 



Warty Venus 
(one-fourth nat. size) 



Banded Venus 
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It is a dull, rough-looking shell of drab or pale brown 
colour, sometimes ^witli a few darker rays, and its 
distribution is restricted to the 
south and west coasts, where 
it occurs in line gravel and 
sand at depths between 7 and 
20 fathoms; in the Channel 
Islands it may be found at 
low water. The Oval Venus 
( V. ortff(r') has a dull shell of 
triangular-oval shape, whose 
longest diameter is little more than half an inch. 
From 40 to 50 ribs radiate from the beaks, and are 
crossed l>v half that number of concentric thread-like 

%s 

ribs, a scale or wart arising where the lines cross. 
The colour is yellow tinged with pink or red, and 
occasionally blotched or spotted with red-brown. 
The inner margin is milled all round. The short 
siphons are of equal length, and connected almost to 
the* mouths. It lives among sand and nullipores 
from extreme low water to deep water. 

The Striped Venus (F. fjctUlnu') is of somewhat 
triangular form, the shell solid, of a pale yellow hue, 
with three obscure rays of red-brown spots. Its 

sculpture consists of overlapping con¬ 
centric ribs. The inner margins are 
milled. The animal is white, and the 
white filaments which fringe the 
mantle are disposed in tufts. The 
long slender siphons are united 
almost throughout. It is generally distributed and 
common in sand, from low water to 85 fathoms. 
The Clam (K nme rcenctiriti ), an American species, has 



Striped Venus 
(one-third nat. size) 
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become naturalised in the Humber, where it was first 
observed in 18G4, from which date it appears to have 
gone on increasing’ in numbers. As it is an edible 
species highly appreciated in the United States its 
continued increase will probably bring joy to local 
epicures. It may be noted that the word “ mercen- 
aria” refers to the former use of these shells in 
making “ wampum ” — the strings of beads which 
passed as money among the North American tribes. 

The Wavy Venus (huchiojtxis t </nthita) is very like 
the Round Double-tooth (_!>/j tlo<lo? it it) described in 

the previous chapter, but whereas 
that is a strong, glassy-white shell, 
this is clialky-wliite and fragile. 
It differs from the other Venus- 
sliells in being thin and almost 
transparent. It is almost circular 
in outline, swollen and smooth, 
without ribs, but marked by 
sunken concentric lines. Its colour 
is white tinged with yellow near 
the beaks. The impression of the 
mantle within is very broad, and 
the sinus extends far up towards 
the beaks. The mantle-margin is wavy <&r uneven, 
but neither fringed nor toothed. The orange siphons 
are widely separate, protruding from the lower rather 
than the hinder margin, and the lower tube is longer 
than the upper, while both are fringed. It is a 
common species everywhere in fine sand, even when 
mixed with mud, and ranges between 3 antj 100 
fathoms. Full - grown specimens measure TJ to 
1^ inch in diameter. 



Warty Venus— 
exterior and interior 
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The following four species, though belonging to the 
same family, form tjie genus Tapes*, and are famil¬ 
iarly known as Carpet-shells from the colour-markings 
suggesting the patterns of tapestry. The shells are 
solid, more rhomboidal than triangular, and the 
beaks are set very near the front extremity. This 
character, combined with the shape of the shell, is 
sufficient to determine the genus, and the four native 
species are so distinct from each other that they may 
be readilv identified. 

The Golden Carpet-sliell (T. cturens') is yellowish 
white with little gloss. Finely incised, crowded but 
shallow lines run from the beaks to 
the margins, and are broken by the 
very distinct bands marking periods 
of growth, and which are often 
greyish in tint. The margins of the 
shell are quite plain. It is confined 
chiefly to our south ami west coasts 
in sAinly gravel between 3 and 18 fathoms. 
Handed Carpet-shell ( T . viryiiieus) is more 
tinctly oblong than the last. The exterior of this 

shell has polish, though it is not very 
glossy. The surface scarcely'' appears 
broken by r the flattened, close-pressed 
ribs, which are slightly rounded only 
at the front and back. The ground 
colour is pale yellow, overlaid with 
dots, spots, and splashes of purplish 
blown, which are arranged in about three wedge- 
shaped masses, leaving clear rays between them. 
The glossy interior is tinged with yellow, orange, 
or purple in its upper half. The margin of the 



Golden Carpet-shell 
(two-thirds nat. size) 
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mantle is partly toothe<l and partly waved and scal¬ 
loped. The siphons are separate for only a fourth 

of their length, and are pale 
yellow, tinned with brown and 
purple, and with fringed mouths. 
It is a generally distributed 
species, and may be found among 
sand and nullipores from low 
water to over 100 fathoms. 

The Pullet Carpet-shell ( T . is triangular- 

oval, yellow, marked—especially on the hinder part 
—with dark purple-brown. The concentric lines are 
finer and closer on this shell as compared with the 
last, and in addition there are a vast number of 
delicate lines radiating from the 
beaks. The colouring is in some 
specimens very suggestive of the 
plumage of a speckled hen, and it is 
probably from such individuals that 

7i 111T i ,1 /• Pullet Carpct-!>hel! 

the mollusk has got the name ol (one-fourth nit size) 
Pullet, which is locally applied to it 

on parts of the Devon coast. The animal varies in 
colour from white to grey and yellow, and its mantle- 
margins may be waved or jagged. It is quite a common 
species, and may be found in the muddy *hand of the 
shore between tide marks, in crevices of the rocks or 
in the root-like bases of the larger seaweeds. In these 
situations, or in the deserted holes of rock-boring 
mollusks, it usually spins a byssus after the manner 
of the Mussel. The Cro. 1 s - cut Carpet - shell (T 7 . 
<lecubsn(jbtti) is decidedly the Carpet-shell, but ij- is the 
back of the tapestry that is shown by its sculpture. 
The lines from the beaks break the surface up into 




Banded Carpet-shell— 
interior 
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radiating wavy ribs whicli arc crossed and broken by 
concentric lines. There is not the faintest gloss or 
polish on the shell. Its colour is a 
yellowish drab, stained irregularly 
with purple. The animal is cream 
coloured or grey, its mantle-edges 
scalloped or edged with white; the 
siphons separate throughout their 
length and fringed with brown* at 
the orifices. This species appears to be confined to 
the south and west coasts, where it burrows in the 
gravel and sand about low-water mark. The Handed, 
the Pullet, and the Cross-cut are used in different 
parts of the Continent as human food, and the two 
last named are eaten in Sussex and probably some 
other parts of this country. 

In external appearance the Hock Venus ( Vc'ixerwp'is 
irud) offers little resemblance to the Carpet-shells, 
yet a glance at the interior shows very near relation¬ 
ship^ The valves do not fit closely at the hinder end, 
showing that the siphons are rarely withdrawn. 

There are fifteen or more 
concentric ridges, thin and 
high, with toothed edges, and 
bene.ath these, running from 
the beaks, a crowded series 
of fine lines. The animal 
is white, tinged with pink, the siphons united 
for half their length, and the valve of the lower 
protruded beyond the fringe. The foot is rather 
small, compressed, and adapted for spinning a byssus. 
The faVourite habitat of this species is in the holes 
of limestone rocks bored by /Sciociccivii, also in the 




Cross-cut Carpet-shell 
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cavernous bulbs or so - called roots of the large 
Laminari<v. But it is only in jjarts of the west and 
south-west that it need be looked for, such as the 
shores of Cornwall, Scilly, Guernsey, Devon, Dorset, 
Glamorgan, and Pembroke ; it also occurs round 
Ireland, except on the north. Its zone is that of the 
big seaweeds a little below extreme low water. The 
•form varies according to habitat. That figured is 
the finest, and it lives either in rock chinks or in the 
empty valves of Photos dactylos. 

The Rock - borers (Prtri cola, lithojfhaya and P. 
3 >hol<i<liform,ix) are not British, but they are found 
occasionally on our shores. They bore into limestone 

and mud. The first named 
—which is also figured—is a 
native of the Mediterranean 
and the French coasts, but 
the second comes from North 
America. This, which has a 
more elongated, more strongly ribbed shell «than 
P. lithojihaya, appears to have got established in 
recent years about the estuary of the Thames and 
in the river Crouch, Essex : it has also been taken 
at Herne Bay just above low water. It is very 
probable that it has been introduced among oysters 
that have been imported from America and laid 
down in these districts. 

The Cockles are the British representatives of the 
sub-order Cardiacea, which gets its name from the 
conventional heart-shape (Karelia,') of the closed shell 
when viewed endwise. The two valves arc exactly 
alike, very convex, with prominent beaks, from 
which strong ribs radiate. These ribs and the in- 
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tcrvening furrows being continued right to the 
margins of the shell, those of the two valves inter¬ 
lock, fitting in a very accurate manner. There are 
one or two cardinal teeth in each valve, and a strong 
lateral on either side at some distance from the 
cardinals. The gills are long and much folded back, 
the siphons rather long, the foot large, long, and 
cylindrical, the mantle - margins jagged. These 
mollusks live in sand and mud, from low water to a 
considerable depth, and by means of their foot can 
rapidly sink into or rise above it. Pigment spots 
serving as visual organs are scattered over the 
margins of the mantle and over the tubes. 

The »Spiny Cockle or Red - nose (jOa/rd/Vu/m, 

(tcvXexJutuum') is the largest of our native species, and 

measures as much as 3 inches across. The valves 

*■ 

are somewhat thin and glossy, covered by about 
20 strong broad ribs that radiate from the beaks 
and bear a number of stout curved spines whose 
points are directed backwards. The colour is 
yellowish tinged with red. The animal is coloured 
bright red, and the red foot, which gives it the 
popular name of Red-nose, is long and awl-shaped. 
It is found in deep water along sandy shores, chiefly 
in South Devon ; at Weymouth, Guernsey, and Dublin 
Ray. The Prickly Cockle (C y . ech-vncutu/ml) is not so 
large as the foregoing, being little more than 2 inches 
across; but the shell is more solid, has a duller surface, 
and a less oblique curve to the front margin. The 
radiating ribs bear short, stout, triangular spines, 
curved backwards. The colour is yellowish white, 
staineH with red. The . animal varies in colour from 
white to pink ; the foot is finger-shaped, with a flesh- 
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coloured or red skin, twice the length of the shell. It 
is common on sandy shores on all our coasts, ranging 
from 5 to 100 fathoms. At Jersey very fine specimens 
may he taken from muddy sand at low water. The 
Rough Cockle ( O. i ttbercttlcitini #) resembles the last 

species in general appofirance, 
but differs from it in having a 
larger, more solid, and globular 
shell. The ribs are coarser, and 
the spines upon them are inter¬ 
rupted by intervening spaces, 
whilst in ( 7 . echincttuin, the rows 
„ , „ ,, are continuous: some of the 

Rough Cockle _ _ 7 

spines (in i tihcrcrud tain ) are 
short and blunt, others flattened. This also is a 
SQuthern form, found in sand at extreme low water 
to about 12 fathoms on the coasts of Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, Guernsey, and Bantry. Diameter 3 inches. 

The Warty Cockle (f*. jmjriUo&iM/m ) is a small species 
whose longest diameter is little more than hal* an 
inch, the shell globular, solid, glossy, with about 25 
flat ribs close together. It is coloured yellow and 
streaked with reddish brown. It occurs in the 
Channels Islands in coarse sand, between 15 and 20 
fathoms. At Herm it has been taken at low water. 
Fresh valves have also been dredged at Falmouth 
(19 fathoms), and Scilly (40 fathoms). The 
Little Cockle (C. exigwum') has a small, solid, 
dull shell, with about 20 compressed ribs, 
which are covered in young examples with coTki® 
white warts ; white or yellowish, sometimes 
streaked with brown. It is pretty generally distrib¬ 
uted along our shores, occurring in soft ground a 
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little "beyond low-water mark. The Banded Cockle 
(C. frvteiat'U/ni) is another minute species, with about 
25 ribs bearing overlapping scales. The shell 
is thinner, the valves less swollen. The name 
is suggested by the reddish-brown bands, 
but these are by no means unfailing marks 
of identity, for the species is a very variable 
one. The animal is white, with a plain-edged mantle, 
and the long, slender, finger-shaped foot is trans¬ 
parent. It is a common shell on all our coasts 
where there is gravelly sand, in from 5 to 90 fathoms 
of water. The Knotted Cockle (C. 'nodosum.) is 
similar to the Banded Cockle, swollen near the 
beaks, with from 24 to 28 ribs, covered with little 
knobs or oval plates. The colour is white, sometimes 
tinged or banded with yellow or brown. The white, 
animal is somewhat transparent; the mantle fringed 
with white filaments, and the siphons pale yellow ; 
foot white. It is generally distributed, and occurs 
sand and shell - gravel at depths between 

3 and 8G fathoms. 

The Common Cockle 
\0. edible) is so thoroughly 
well known that it stands 
in need of little description. 
The shell is somewhat 
rhomboidal, solid, and with¬ 
out gloss, traversed by ribs 
varying in number from 24 
to 28, and by minute lines 
at right angles. The animal 
has a \%hite body, but the mantle is pale yellow, 
its edges with a short white fringe. The short 


amontj 
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siphons are separate throughout, with white fila¬ 
ments along their sides. The white or yellow foot , 
is proportionately small, though long, and ends 
in a thin flat point. It occurs in great numbers 
on all our sandy shores from low water to about 5 
fathoms ; and a smaller, thinner variety extends 
up estuaries into brackish water, as, for example, 
up the Thames as far as Gravesend. It is said to 
occasionally depart from its burrowing habit and to 
take to climbing up submerged posts, spinning a 
byssus to aid it. The raking in of Cockles for food 
and bait forms no inconsiderable item of what is 
comprehensively called the fishing industry. The 
Least Cockle (<7. nni'iii'i'nx'ii'ftL) might at first sight be 
taken for a young example of the last mentioned. It 
has a roundish-oval, thin, glossy white shell, crossed 
by 28 or 30 flattened, radiating ribs, which bear 
minute arched scales. It is subject to little or no 
valuation, but individuals that have lived in coarse 
sand may be found with the ribs cleaned yff by 
attrition, whereas those found in muddy sand have 
the ribs beautifully sharp and fresh. It is not widely 
distributed; but it has been found off the west of 
Scotland, Shetland, Ireland, Isle of Man, Scilly, 
Lundy, the Smalls, and West Orkneys, burrowing in 
fine sand at depths between 5 and 100 fathoms. 

The Smooth Cockle (O. nttovxwgicttrri) differs from 
all the others in appearance, not only by reason of 
its smoothness, but also of its shape. The shell is 
distinctly triangular in outline, wedge-shaped when, 
viewed from the ends, and crossed by about 40 ribs, 
which are all but obliterated owing to their lowness 
and the shallowness of the intervening grooves. The 
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colour is whitish, faintly mottled with flesli-tint 
where the greenish-yellow epidermis lias been worn 
off; at the ends of tne valves there is no trace of the 
ribs. The animal is yellowish white in colour, the 
mantle tinged with red and its edges plain. The 
siphons are separated throughout their length but 
united at the base. It has a large and powerful 
rounded foot, with a rough flesh-coloured coat. It is 
a local but plentiful shell, dispersed generally along 
our shores in from 5 to 80 fathoms, where there is 
sand or nul li pore. 


10 




HE species included in 
this chapter form 
several sub - orders, 
the first of which is 
the Myacea, agyeeing 
pretty closely with Cardiacea in the form of the gills 
and the mantle, the variability of the mantle impres¬ 
sion, and the want of uniformity in the union of the 
gills. 13ut the foot instead of being cylindrical is 
more or less flattened from the sides, and more 
tongue-shaped than finger-shaped. The shells gape 
at one end or both, and this, as we have already 
pointed out, is due to the fact that the siphons are 
almost constantly extended, and consequently when 
the shell is enlarged by normal growth these edges, 
are not permitted to come together. The subjoined 
figure, showing the position of the BlunlF Gaper 

when alive, will help to explain this constant ex- 
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tension of the siphons. The Gaper burrows deeply 
into sand and mud, not for its food, but for 
safety—its flesh Seing prized by 
fishes. At the recess of the tide 
they are searched for by gulls, and 
if they are too near the surface 
they pay the penalty with their 
lives. Their siphons are stretchc< l 
upward until they reach the water, 
when their mouths are opened and 
the streams set in motion: one 
downward, charged with micro¬ 
scopic life to be filtered out and 
used as food; the other, upward, 
discharges the water that has 
passed over the gills and been 
relieved of its oxygen. 

The first genus in this group is 
the Sunset-shells of 

whifh four species are found in 
our seas. They have long slender 
shells, much compressed and gaping 
slightly at each end, the’ foot being 
usually extended as well as the 

siphons. These siphons are long, and separate ; the 
foot comparatively large; and the mantle - edges 

fringed. The popular name is due to 
the fact that the yellowish shells are 
Hmgo-tceth of marked by radiating bands of red, 
Paamnwbta the notion being that when a valve 

is held with the beak below these red bands present 
the appearance of beamy from a sun that has just sunk 
below the horizon. The character of the cardinal 
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teeth is shown in this figure of a right valve; in 
the left valve the hinder cardinal is much smaller 
and not cleft. The beaks are Turned slightly to 
the hinder end of the shell. 

The Tellin-like Sunset-shell (1*. telli'nella') is thin, 
glossy, yellowish white, marked with fine concentric 
ribs, the grooves as well as the ribs being polished, 

and the radiating bands are of 
pink, red, or violet. A streak of 
crimson usually runs along the 
upper edge of the valves before 
and behind the beaks. The in¬ 
terior is highly polished, with 
the external colouring repeated. The animal is 
white, its mantle with a tooth-like fringe, and the 
upper (excurrent) siphon is marked by fine lines of 
white from end to end. This brilliant little mollusk 
occurs locally all round our coasts, burrowing in 
sand between 4 and 85 fathoms, and occasionally 
swimming after the maimer of the Pectensfc. by 
flapping its valves. 

The Ribbed Sunset-shell (J?. costulutit) differs from 
the last chiefly in the character of the posterior 
slope of the shell, which bears from 12 to 20 slight 
but sharp ribs running from the beak to* the hinder 
margin, which is notched in consequence. In addition 
the shell is thinner, the valves unequal, and the less 
regular rays are of deeper tints. The animal is 
white tinged with pink, the mantle edges thickened 
and slightly fringed. This is more local than the 
last, and can only be obtained by dredging, as its 
habitat is in fine sand in from 15 to 85 f&thoms 
of water. It is slightly more than 1 inch in length. 
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The Faroe Sunset-shell (2*. /crroen.9?’«) is larger, 
more opaque, and duller, marked with close low 
concentric ridges, which become higher just before 
reaching the clearly marked 
posterior slope, across which 
they are very distinct. In that 
particular region they are crossed 
by half a dozen (on each Valve) 
fine radiating ribs from the beaks. • 

The shell is more or less covered by a dull greenish 
epidermis, but where this is worn away the colour 
is seen to be pink with indefinite rays of a deeper 
tint and small oval spots of white. The inside is 
coloured with some shade of purple, and very highly 
polislieu. This is a common species on all our coasts, 
in sand, at depths between 4 and 90 fathoms of 
water. 

The large Sunset-shell ( P. vespertinci), which is 
the largest of the native species, is of a more oval 
fori®. It is somewhat solid, compressed, and glossy 
where the thick olive epidermis has worn off. 
Where it is thus bared the shell is seen to be of 
a yellowish-white hue' with rays of purple-brown 
or lilac. Tlio sculpturing of the surface is very 
slight, and*has the appearance of having been worn 
down; it consists of concentric ridges, and more 
evident lines of growth, crossed by obscure radiating 
lines. Interior coloured yellow or purple. The 
animal is yellowish white in colour, with a fringed 
mantle, and a broad thick foot. It is a local species, 
but found widely distributed, chiefly on the south 
and vftest coasts of both England and Ireland, and 
on the west coast of Scotland. Like the others 
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of its genus, it is a sand-dweller, and its range 
is from extreme low water to 4 # or 5 fathoms. It 
attains a maximum breadth of inches, and fairly 
large specimens are used for food in the west of 
Ireland. 

Of the Gapers (il/V/a) we have only throe species, 
and one of these we have already figured as a type 
of _ the sub-order. The siphons are connected 
throughout their length, and though they may be, 
and are at times, completely withdrawn into the 
shell, they are usually kept fully extended. This 
has caused the hinder end of the shell to gape 
widely. They are deep burrowers, and therefore 



Hinge and cartilage process of Gapers 


assume the position shown in our figure, the «foot 
downwards and the siphons reaching straight up 
through sand or mud to the water above, with the 
long axis of the shell at right angles with the 
surface. Looked at from this point of view it will 
be seen that the fore-end of the shell is shaped like 
the bows of a boat, that the tongue-shaped foot 
may pull it down more easily. These shells are 
commonly buried to a depth of eight inches, some¬ 
times a foot. There is a remarkable development of 
the hinge-teeth beneath the beak of the left valve in 
the shape of a hollow shelf to hold the cartilage, 
with corresponding ridges to fit it in the 4 * right 
valve. 
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The Sand Gaper or Old Maid (il/I ctre'narict) has 
the valves of the shell not quite equal, the right 
being a little lar^br than the left. 

The shell is traversed by coarse, 
irregular, concentric lines, partially 
covered by a wrinkled, papery- 
looking epidermis of a muddy grey 
colour. The shell gapes • at each 
end, and the epidermis is continued 
back over almost the entire length 
of the siphons, as though they 
required protection from the ma¬ 
terial through which they have 
to push. Where the epidermis is 
worn away the shell is a dirty 
white, stained with rust near the 
beaks. The mouths of the siphons 
are coloured with red and fringed. 

It is a generally distributed species, 
aiicj is found in soft ground from 
low water to about 25 fathoms. 

It has a preference for estuaries, (one-fifth nat. size) 
and has no objection to brackish 

waters. Large numbers are consumed for food, 
under th^ name of “old maids" and “clams," on 
some parts of our coasts. The shell is about 4 inches 
wide when full-grown. 

The Blunt Gaper (ilf. trivncata) is very like the 
foregoing species, except that the shell—which is 
about one-third less in width than that of M. 
ur< j 't\a,nricL —ends abruptly behind as though sawn 
across, and there is loss disparity in the size of 
the valves. It is found in similar situations to 
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tl ie other, with a marked preference for the open 
sea over estuaries. 

The Small Gaper {M. bingJutuvi ) lias a wedge-shaped 

shell, with unequal valves which 
gape behind, smooth, anti with 
fine lines instead of the coarse 
ones of the other species. It is 
white beneath the epidermis, which 
is pale brown. The siphons are 
short, especially the incurrent one. 
This species does not burrow in 
the ground as its congeners do; 
instead, it takes possession of 
holes that have been made by the 
Hock-borers (Sa.ricavu), the empty 
tubes of Serpuhe, and the crevices 
of the so-called roots of the great 
Tangles and Wracks, between 5 
and 25 fathoms. It attaches itself 
by means of a byssus. Individuals 
that live this free, out-of-door life, 
so to speak, are liable to be mis¬ 
taken for Saxicuvd or Th raciu. 

Blunt Gaper The Basket - shells (Corhzil(i), 

{one-fifth nat. size) . 

though a large genus, g,re repre- 
sented in this country by a single species, the 
Common Basket - shell (C. gibba), in which the 
unequal size of the valves noticed in Myth is much 
accentuated, so much indeed that the left valve 
appears almost like an operculum to the right. The 
shell is also drawn out behind to make a cover for 
the siphons, which are so short as to be conly 
slightly protruded. The shell is white tinged with 
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yellow and brown, ornamented by concentric ribs 
in the right valve, but these become mere raised 
lines in the left. r Phe hinge-teeth in 
the right valve consist of a thick, 
curved cardinal, flanked by a ridge- 
like lateral on either side ; in the left 
valve the cardinal is hollowed to take 

i * » i • i i i • . Basket-ahef I 

the cartilage, ancl beside it is a cavity 
to fit the cardinal of the right. .The animal has a 
comparatively large and thick foot, which it uses 
for burrowing just below the surface 
of sandy and gravelly shores, from 
extreme low water to about *70 fathoms. 

There are, however, other Basket- 
shells beside those of the genus Oorhulii, 
of which the subjoined figure of the 
Pointed 1 basket-shell (JVeti'rd cu,syyl<TixtcL) 
will serve as a type. In this genus, of which we 
have three species, the shells are thin, fig-shaped, 
and \^ith unequal valves, though the 
disparity is not hero so great as in 
OorhxiluL. The siphons are longer, 
and the hinder part of the shell is 

_ 1 . .. , Pointed Basket-shell 

drawn out to partially cover them ; 

their orifices are protected by long 
tentacles whose ends are divided into 
several finger-like points. 

The Pointed Basket-shell (i\T. c'ttspi- 
is much drawn out behind, 
tolerably solid,—more so than in the 
other species,—much swollen, and the 
left valwe larger than the right. Its colour beneath 
the red-brown epidermis is whitish. The liorn- 



Siphons of 1Vetvra 
* (enlarged) 




Interior of Baskct- 
Oiell, showing 
h inge-teeth 
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coloured cartilage is covered by a chalky band 
(ossicle') free from the shell, and a strengthening rib r 
runs from under the beaks towards the centre of 
the siphon-outlet. It lias been taken from deep water 
(12 to 90 fathoms) in muddy sand, off various parts 
of our coast, but chiefly Scotland and north-west 
England. The Short .Basket-shell (i\ r . tthbreviata) 
is almost transparent and extremely fragile, of a 
triangular-oval shape, swollen, and the valves almost 
equal. The surface is slightly glossy, ornamented 
by about a dozen concentric folds, and a curved 
sharp rib which runs from behind the beak. It 
is greyish in colour, covered by a yellow-brown 
epidermis. It has been taken chiefly in deep 
water (40 to 75 fathoms), off muddy ground, in 
Loch Fyne and around Shetland and Skye; though 
in the Kyles of Bute it has been found in 18 fathoms. 

The Fine - ribbed Basket - shell ( iY. cosicllutct ) is 
similarly semi-transparent and fragile with the 
previous species, but is much smaller, less sv r ollen, 
the valves less equal, marked with from 20 to 30 
fine ribs radiating from the beaks. It has been 
taken with the last mentioned, of which it may 
be only a variety. 

Another small genus of this order is known as the 
Otter-shells (Lutrarin), of which we have two species. 
The shells gape at each end like those of the 
Gapers, and the long siphons are similarly covered by 
a coarse epidermis; but there are differences in the 
hinge-teeth which separate L\it Turin from My a, that, 
of the Otter-shells closely resembling the cardinal 
teeth of the Trough-shells (McictvcC). There is a 
spoon-shaped hollow for receiving the cartilage in 
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each valve; in the left valve there is a double 
cardinal just below the beak which fits into a cavity 
of the opposite valve formed by two large diverging 
cardinals. The ligament uniting the valves is 
exceedingly short, and admits of con¬ 
siderable movement of Ithe ends with¬ 
out opening the shell throughout. 

With the valves in their' ordinary 
positions the shell gapes equally at 
each end, but the arrangement of teeth 
and ligament is such that the front of 
the shell may be entirely closed by 
more widely expanding the rear, or 
the hinder gape may be nearly closed 
by separating the fronts of the valves. 

They burrow vertically into deep mud, 
the siphons reaching up to the surface, 
and the only evidence that JjXttnravia, 
lies perhaps a couple of feet below is 
an occasional spurt of water from the 
excurrent siphon. To dig them out 
from this deep retreat is the only way h ,ul) 

to obtain living examples; but as the 
situations they frequent arc usually beyond the 
lowest of tide-marks, this is no easy matter. Yet 
the people of Herm, one of the Channel Isles, contrive 
to get a sufficient number to eat; they know them 
under the name of “ Clumps.” It is an open question 
whether the two so-called species are not forms of 
p the same. 



The Common Otter-shell (X. ellipticct ) is elliptical 
in shffpe, somewhat flattened, solid anti heavy 
without being very thick. Where the olive 
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epidermis has been worn off* the shell shows a dirty- 
wliite coloration. The growth lines form the 
principal surface ornamentation, though there are 
finei* lines between, but these .are quite obscure. In 
addition to the cardinal teeth already described, there 
ai*e in this species two laterals in the left valve and 
one in the right, though only the foremost of those 
in the left is at all distinct. Full-grown specimens 
measure 5 inches the longest way by 3 inches at 
right angles. The animal is white; the mantle edges 



closed for two-thirds of their extent, and fringed 
with white. The siphons, connected «. throughout 
their length, are included in a common sheath, which 
is 12 or 15 inches in length, covered by an extension 
of the shell epidermis. The large thick foot is 
capable of considerable extension. It may be found 
all round our islands from just below low-water 
mark to a depth of 15 fathoms ; it has a fondness for 
the more muddy ground of estuaries. Thrtre is a 
variety (intermedia) which is so well named that it 
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strengthens the doubt as to the specific distinctness 
m of cllipt ica, and oblongu. 

The points by wlfich the Oblong Otter-shell ( L . 
ohlongct ) is distinguished from the foregoing are : the 
shape of the shell is more slender, with an upward 
curve behind, not quite so flat, more solid ; the front 
cardinal tooth of the right valve -is double, the only 
lateral is on the fore-part of the left valve. Its 
habits are the same as those of the foregoing, but 
it is of more local occurrence, and appears to 
be a more strictly southern form. Its longest 
measurement rarely exceeds 4 inches, but sometimes 
reaches 5 inches. Roth species are subject, from 



their attitude, to be annoyed by grains of sand 
slipping between the mantle and the shell. These 
have to be cemented over and left as evidence by 
which the collector may know of their trouble. 

We now reach the Razor-shell family, characterised 
by having the valves of the shell of equal length, 
long and narrow, gaping at both ends. The animal 
has a large and powerful foot of a more or less 
cylindrical shape. 

The Short Razor-shell (Solecurtus scopula ) is of 
an elliptical shape, convex, with a central depression, 
crossed®by a large nuinber of overlapping low ribs, 
some of which radiate from the beaks to the front 
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end, and the remainder cover the hinder end. The 
colour is yellowish white, anti the epidermis is, 
"brownish yellow. The hinge # is strengthened by a 
slielf-like rib on which are—in the right valve two 
strong curved cardinals, in the left one cardinal and 
a short lateral behind it. This is a local species 
found in sand in from 20 to 85 fathoms, but some¬ 
times being taken from a little below the extreme 
limits of low water. 

The Smooth Short Razor (/S', a n t iquatus') has the 
shell more compressed, the ribs and lines less 
distinct; the colour white, epidermis yellow-brown. 
The cardinals arc larger, with jagged crests. It is 



Egg-shell Razor 


found sparingly on all our sandy shores in from 4 to 
50 fathoms. 

The Egg-shell Razor ( Crvutixoh '11 Iryunnen) occupies 
a position between the Short Razors and the Razor- 
shells (Solin'), having the beaks almost central as in 
the former, but the shell material is similar to that 
of Sole tl, as also are the teeth. The shell is semi¬ 
transparent and glossy, finely grooved in the line of 
growth, and yellowish white in colour. Epidermis 
pale or deep yellow ; thinner and paler above. There 
are two cardinals in the left valve, and one in the, 
right that fits between them ; the laterals are one in 
each valve, a little behind the cardinal** The 
interior is pearly white, faintly marked by the 
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mantle impression. The animal is pale yellowish 

the mantle tinged with red, and its edges fringed 

where not united. TThe siphons are distinct for the 

greater part of their length, reddish; and the purple- 

red foot is club-shaped when extended 

It lives in the sand of extensive bavs 

«/ 

on the coasts of Hampshire, Devon, 

Wales, and Ireland, at the limits of 
low water. 


T1 le Pod Razor (>S». siliquct') is known 
in Scotland as the Spout-fish. The 
shell is familiar enough to all who 
wander across sandy shores after the 
spring tide has receded, though it is 
oidy the empty and mostly broken 
valves they see. When full - grown 
these shells are 8 inches long and 
1 ^ inch broad. A glance at the exterior 
of one of these valves is very instruct¬ 
ive, Jl or it shows at once in what 
manner the shell is enlarged. In most 
of the bivalves we have been considering 
the concentric ridges point to the fact 
that on three sides of the beaks the 
shell-margi^is have been added to pretty 
equally ; or, if the ribs were more closely 


Pod Razor 
(reduced) 


crowded at the ends than towards the front margin, 
that less material was added to the ends than to the 


lower edge. The lines on the shell of the Razor 


show us clearly that the chief addition is made to 


the hinder end of the valves, next to the lower 


margim, very slightly to the upper margin. To the 
front end scarcely any addition is made—certainly 
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not so much as half an inch during the entire life 
of the Razor. This mode of enlargement explains 
why the hinge occupies its singular position at the 
extreme front of the upper margin. In the left 
valve this hinge consists of two stout curved 
cardinals, and one or two long hooked laterals behind 
them and below the ligament; in the right valve 
there is one thin broad cardinal that fits between, 
the cardinals of the other valve, and behind it a 
single lateral fitting under the hook of its fellow in 
the left valve. It is remarkable how so one-sided 
an arrangement suffices to keep the long and heavy 
valves together. That it does suffice is evident on 



handling the empty shells ; yet during the life of the 
mollusk the power of the hinge-teeth is greatly 
reinforced by the adductor muscles, whose positions 
are marked by the shaded portions in the above 
figure. 

The animal is of a pale drab colour, with a 
yellowish, tongue-shaped foot. Except at the fore¬ 
end for the passage of the foot, and a minute opening 
on the lower surface, the mantle-edges are united 
throughout. The siphons are exceedingly short, 
united, and their openings fringed. At the base of 
these filaments there are grooves in which are 
situated pigment spots highly sensitive to light; and 
a shadow cast over the sands when the Razors are 
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exposed is sufficient to cause their sudden disappear¬ 
ance. They burrow in the sands about extreme 
low-water mark ; ^iot vertically but diagonally. 
When the sands are covered with water their shells 
are at the surface with the siphons exposed, but 
when the sea goes out’ they retire beneath the sand, 
going to the depth of a foot or two. If dug up and 
placed upon the surface they bury themselves with 
the rapidity of a mole. They can also dart rapidly 
through the water, apparently by ejecting water 
through the siphons. In many places they are 
considered excellent food, and for this purpose they 
are caught with a bent or barbed wire thrust through 
the open valves. The shells sometimes show at the 
hinder end that like Lutraria they have no means 
of ejecting sand that gets between the mantle and 
shell, so are compelled to cover it over with a coat 
of shell - matter. The late Mr. D. Robertson of 
Cumbrac relates a singular experience. On the 
recess of a spring tide he found three examples of 
this Razor, whose shells protruded above the sand to 
the extent of an inch and a half, and the mollusks 
were unable to pull them down lower. To each 
shell was attached several mussels who had attached 
their byssug threads before the Razors realised what 
it meant: but when the extra-low tide came these 
tightly-moored mussels effectually prevented the 
withdrawal of the Razors. 

The Sword Razor (S. cntiLti) in most respects 
agrees with the Pod Razor, except that the shell is 
curved as shown in the figure, and it never attains 
the dimensions of the former species — 4 inches 
being about its maximum length. It is more slender 
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than young Pod Razors of similar length, and it 
inhabits deeper water, being found usually between 
3 and 20 fathoms, but at Jersey &nd Herm it occurs 



Sword Razor (slightly reduced) 


at low water. Linnaeus regarded it as a variety of 
S. 8'iliqtLO,, and I think it very likely that he was 
right. 

The Transparent Razor (>S\ prJlucirf'us') is similar to 
the last named in form, but with thinner though 
scarcely transparent shell, .and the hinge not quite so 
near the end. Length about 1 \ inch. It is very 
doubtful whether this again is any more than a 
juvenile form of S. siliqiui. 

The Grooved Razor (S. vftgi'nct) resembles S. si7iquut 
generally, but is more cylindrical, quite straight, of 
equal size from end to end, and possessing but 
one cardinal in each valve, which is rounded and 
stalked. Its English name is due to a constriction 
at the fore-end “ as if it had been tied while in a soft 
and plastic state with a string” (Jeffreys), but this 
constriction is frequently found in specimens that 
otherwise agree with S. sUiqua. I fear there is but 
one British species of Solan-, with several variations 
from the typical form. 

The Rock-borers (, Sctxicnvn ) have the mantle 
entirely closed, save for a narrow orifice to allow 
the passage of the finger-like foot; the siphons are 
long and partially united; the shell gapes at each 
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Wri nkled 
Rock-borer 


end; the teeth are obsolete or wanting altogether ; 
and the mantle impression shows only a shallow 
sinus. They borc^ holes, chiefly in limestone, and 
live in these cells with only their red siphons visible 
fit the entrance. 

The Wrinkled Rock'-borer (ft. nru.go8CL) is a very 
common shell, yet it is very seldom seen save 
by the conchologist, who knows where to 
find it and how to chip it out from its cell 
in the rock. The shell has an odd, distorted 
appearance, being much stouter in front, and 
pinched in the middle of the lower margin, 
gaping behind or at each end, and with one 
valve often larger than the other. It is 
dirty white in colour, with a dull, rough 
surface, irregularly wrinkled in concentric 
fashion. The teeth, when present, are two small 
erect cardinals in the left valve receiving one small 
cardinal in the right valve. The animal 
is whitish tinged with yellow. The 
siphons-represented in our figure as 

Wrinkled being retracted as far as possible—are 

Rock-borer , . « . . n 

capable or great extension, and are 
covered almost throughout their length by a brown 
sheath, somewhat similar to that of the Gapers; 
their extremities are red. Wherever chalk, limestone, 
or red sandstone is found on our coast, there this 
species may be looked for from a little below ordinary 
low-water mark to a depth of about 30 fathoms. 
When touched or alarmed it forcibly ejects a stream 
of water from its siphons. A small variety, often 
distinguished as a separate species (ft. a/rcbicvL), spins 
a slight byssus and attaches itself to the so-called 
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roots of the larger seaweeds. The shell is more 
angular, the wrinkles become ridges, and the teeth 
[ || t | are more evident. Its r specific distinction 
from Tugosct is very doubtful. 

Arctic Norwegian Rock-borer (>S y . iiorvcgicii). A 

Rock-borer . .... . , , I 

much larger species, attaining the dimensions 
of 3 inches by 2, lias been found in deep water (30 
fathoms) between the Dogger Bank and the east coast 
of England, where it bores into thick mud. The out¬ 
line of the shell is an irregular oval, the right valve 
larger than the left. It gapes at both ends, and is 
similar in colour, texture, and ornamentation to its 
smaller relative. The teeth are similar to those of 
the foregoing. The siphons are protected by a dark 
leathery sheath, and the lower tube is larger than the 
upper one. From its restricted area in British waters, 
and the difficulty of obtaining specimens, it is one 
of the most highly priced of native shells in the 
catalogues of the dealers, a good example costing 


a sovereign. t 

The Flask-shell (Grcjuslrochuj t > u <1 uhi<r) bears some 
resemblance to a young mussel when viewed from 


above; but below, towards the 
foremost end, there is an enormous 
oval gape as shown in our figures. 
It is very variable, smooth, of the 
whitish grey so frequent in the 
shells of borers, but coveered witli 
a yellow-brown epidermis. There 



is a broad thin hinge-plate, but Flask-shell 


no teeth in either valve. The 


animal is pale reddish brown, with the manfcle lobes 
united below and having only sufficient aperture to 
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allow the foot to protrude. The siphons are long, 
semi-transparent, united, and capable of extension to 
several times the length of the animal. It 
bores into limestone, old shells, and red sand¬ 
stone, but always fashions for itself, when 
full-grown, a flash-shaped jacket composed of 
shell-fragments and sand cemented together. 

It occurs only on the south coast of England, 
the Welsh coast, and the south and west of 
Ireland, from low water to 20 fathoms. At 
Torbay its burrows in the new red sandstone 
are beautifully finished off as though lined 
with porcelain. 

The Piddoeks form the sub-order Phola- 
dacea. They are all borers into rock or wood, and 
they exhibit a remarkable advance in shell develop¬ 
ment, the typical species being pro¬ 
vided with supplementary valves in 
addition to the two that normally 
enclose the animal. The white shell 
gapes at each end, and though thin 
and brittle, is exceedingly hard, the 
front part often armed with toothed 
ridges that form a good rasp. There 
are 110 hi Age-teeth and no. ligament, the valves 
being held together by the adductor muscles 
only. The hinge-plate is continued outside, and 
folds over the upper margin of the shell, where 
it is protected by a portion of the mantle. To 
protect the mantle, one or more accessory valves 
cover it at this part. The front pair of adductor 
muscles are attached to- the hinge-plates, where their 
impressions will be found. The mantle impression 
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has a very deep sinus, showing that the siphons are 
fully retracted. The animal is somewhat club shaped: 
the siphons large, united nearly to the fringed 
orifices, and covered by a sheath as in the Gapers; 
the foot also large, but short. They perforate, in 



J J holas in its burrow (nat. size) 

shallow water, rocks, wood, anti other substances that 
are not so hard as their shells, making vertical 
symmetrical burrows. Having made a burrow 
—whether in limestone or in thick mud—the maker 
of it remains in it for life. This is very different 
from the habits of ordinary burrowing mollusks. 
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who arc constantly changing places. They seldom 
interfere with each other by breaking through 
their neighbour’s party-wall, but as a rule make 
their burrows to run parallel. The boring appears 
to bo effected by the flattened foot, assisted by the 
rasp-like forepart of the shell in some species. The 
native species are :— 

The Common Piddock (PTidlas cLouctyl'iis), the largest 
by far of those found on our coast, its elongated shell 
often measuring 5 inches in length. Each valve is 
traversed by from 40 to 50 rows of prickly scales. 



Right valvo of Common Piddock 


whi«li are most developed in the front part. There 
is a pale brown epidermis, but it is mostly worn 
away except at the edges. The accompanying cut 
shows the interior of a right valve of this species. 
The hinge-plate, reflected over the beak in a double 
fold, is strengthened beneath by a 
number of transverse partitions, as 
shown in this figure. Within the 
shell there runs down from the 
hinge-plate a curved shelly band, 
called an <tpophyse , to which the muscles of the body 
are attached. Upon the external folds of the hinge- 
plate,*what are known as the accessory valves are 
placed; but it must be remembered that these are 



Portion of hinge-plate 
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not of tho same character as the two large valves 
that enclose the animal, so that ^t will be better to 
speak of them as dorsal shields. In 
this species there arc four of these 
dorsal shields; two in front find side by 
side, a third more solid, behind and inter¬ 
locking 1 with these, whilst the fourth is 
long and slender, find protects the mantle 
and upper margins of the valves. The 
animal is whitish like its shell. The 
siphons are covered with little fleshy 
points, the sheath brown or speckled. 
Although chiefly found in the English 
and Bristol Channels, it is recorded from 
Seacombe, Lancashire, find nlonir the 
south, east, anti north 
~ , . ,, coasts of Ireland. It 

Dorsal shields 

is not particular in 
its choice of material in which 
to bore, chalk, slate - rock, red 
sandstone, submerged wood, and 
even peat, being selected in dif¬ 
ferent localities. 

The White Piddock (7 J . ctun- 
is a smaller species (less 
than 3 inches long), and has a 
thinner, more convex shell than 
the foregoing, tho prickles form 
from 25 to 30 rows only, the 
front gapes less. The reflected 
hinge-plate forms but a single fold 
externally, which is not partitioned off into* cells : 
and there is but one dorsal, lance-shaped shield with 



Common Piddock 
its cell 
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a central groove. The animal is white, tinged with 
brown ; the siphons longer and more slender in pro¬ 
portion than in iSTie Common Piddock, 
and longitudinally grooved within. It is 
a very sensitive creature, and readily 
tak.es alarm, retiring into its chamber. 

It is about 2 5 inches long. 

The Little Piddock (P.‘ parva') has a 
more solid, less convex shell than the 
last, and is traversed by many rows of 
overlapping scales, chiefly on the fore¬ 
part of the valves, gradually getting less 
towards the middle, and scarcely evident 
behind; often stained with red from the 
clay and red sandstone in which it is found. The 
beaks arc much nearer the centre than in the other 

species. The hinge - plate is fur¬ 
nished with a knob, apparently to 
prevent the valves coming too close 
together at that part. As in the 
White Piddock, there is but one 
dorsal shield, and this is of similar 
pattern to that of P. Candida,. It 
is a south coast species, and has 
been found also in Guernsey, 
Dublin Pay, and near Pel fast. Its length is about 
2 inches. 

The Oval Piddock (P. criapcttcb) has the shell oval 
instead of oblong as in the other species; convex, 
, solid, coarsc-looking, with a broad furrow extending 
from the beak to the lower margin almost in the 
middle «>f each valve. In front of this furrow there 
are about 20 rows of overlapping sharp scales. The 




White 

Piddock 
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broad hinge-plate folds over and is attached to the 
beaks, but there is no knob as in the last species. # 
The dorsal shield is exceedingly small, and of tri¬ 
angular form. The animal is of a red-brown colour, 
with long siphons; tliese have the orifices fringed 
with hi ‘(inched filaments. It is a little more than 
2 inches—sometimes as much as 4—in length, and 
has been found on many parts of our coasts embedded 
in mica-schist, shale, oolite, Oxford clay, etc. 

The Paper Piddock {l y hohulidra. jh* j> */'>'<( has a 

shell that is exceedingly thin and delicate, oval and 

convex, the forepart with transverse 
ridges cut into little teeth. The beaks 
app roach towards the centre of the 
upper margin as in the last two species. 
The broad hinge-plate is reflected over 
the front. In addition to the short 
apophyses, there is what may lie re¬ 
garded as a triangular cardinal tooth in 
each valve. The dorsal shield consists 
of two small plates, often united. At 
the hinder end of the shell there is a 
remarkable horny cup surrounding the 
siphons—which are entirely connected 
throughout their length. • This cup, 
which is not found in young specimens. 

Paper Piddock . i j i 1 • • I* i 11 

appears to be the beginning ox a sheath, 
to surround the siphons, hut which is not further 
developed in this species. It burrows in sandstone, 
hard clay, peat, and submerged wood, chiefly along , 
the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, and at various 
places round Ireland ; at low water of spring tides. 

The Wood Piddock ( X ylophaya, (Zot'sclUh) is a con- 
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necting link on one side with the foregoing Piddocks, 
and on the other with the destructive Ship-worm 
( Teredo ), yet to be mentioned. The shell is like that 
of a Pbolus, but remarkably abbreviated, being in 
fact globular iu shape. It is glossy and almost 
transparent ; crossed near the front end by a furrow 
with marginal ridges. There are two dorsal shields, 
similar to those of the Paper Piddock, but propor¬ 
tionately larger. The globular a’nimal has long and 
slender siphons, connected 
throughout the greater part 
of their length, and marked 
by crested ridges. The foot 
is thick and capable of con¬ 
siderable extension. There 
can be no doubt, in this case 
at least, that the foot is the 
boring instrument, for the ... . . 

*=* . . Wood Piddock 

epidermis is conspicuous over 

the £ront of the shell, where it would be rapidly 
worn oft* if the shell were used as a rasp. This 
species is called the Wood Piddock, because it neglects 
the rocks and bores only into submerged or floating 
timber, preferring oak, pine, and birch, and evidently 
not object wig to other vegetable substances, for it 
has been found in the tarred hemp envelope of an 
ocean cable. It penetrates only to a sufficient depth 
(li inch) to bury itself, as shown in our figure. 

The remaining genus (Teredo) of this sub-order 
includes a few species of insignificant appearance, but 
of sufficient power to have made them the despair for 
centuries of all who owned wooden ships, timber-built 
quays, piers, and stages in salt water. The people of 
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Holland have more than once had their welfare— 
perhaps their existence—threatened by the ravages 
of the Ship-worms among the piles of their embank¬ 
ments. In the days of “the wooden walls of England,” 
prior to the use of copper-slieathing, we also suffered 
greatly ; but now that so many of our vessels are of 
iron or steel, the Ship-worm’s sphere of activity must 
be greatly curtailed. The “infallible” remedies in 
the shape of washes and paints that have been put 
forward to check, the ravages of this little sea-monster 
must number several hundreds. This, perhaps, is a 
matter that, could it be known to the Ship-worm. 



Shi p-worm 


might cause it to feel proud, that it had instigated 
so much enterprise in others. Most of this, however, 
must have been misdirected zeal ; but there is one 
case on record of its having inspired a great piece 
of engineering. The elder Brunt*] is said to have 
declared that the method adopted in the construction 
of the Tham es Tunnel was suggested to him by the 
Teredo. 

The Ship-worms are very like Wood Piddocks, with 
an enormous development of the siphons, which may 
exceed a couple of feet in length. The shell is even 
more gaping than that of the Piddocks, for the valves 
touch only at the beaks and at a point on the Opposite 
margin ; it is helmet-shaped, marked as in Xylophcuga 
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but without any dorsal shield. Each valve is three- 
lobed, and the hinder lobe is usually spoken of as the 
auricle or ear. Th<?^ animal differs from the shell in 
its shape, which is worin-like, and for the protection 
of this part a chalky tube is secreted—of great length 
in some foreign species, and extending to a couple of 
feet in our own T. morvegiea,. At the mouth of this 
tube the animal has developed a pair of accessory 
valves (known as pallets) in the shape of paddles, 
the handles of which are attached to the body, and 
the blades servo to close up the tube when the 
siphons have been withdrawn. They all burrow into 
submerged vegetable substances, including all kinds 
of timber, and are never found in rocks. They 
appear to do all the boring by the action of the 
small foot, though it is probable that the valves may 
be used to enlarge and round off the cell. The 
burrows run with the grain, and consequently 
parallel with each other. It is popularly supposed 
tliat^thc Ship-worms destroy timber in this way to 
serve as food, but tllough the excavated material is 
passed out through the exhalent siphon it does not 
appear that the animal derives any alimentary benefit 
from it, but derives its nutriment from the microscopic 
life of the ^as, just as the oyster and the cockle do. 
The species are: — 

The Common Ship - worm ( T . navcilis), usually 
about a foot long, sometimes as much again. The 
shell is rather thin, and finely ridged. The pallets 
have an oval blade, which is indented deeply at its 
free cml) glossy without, polished and flat within. It 
is fou^d in pine, elm, oak, and teak that have been 
used for boat-building, piers, piles, etc. This is the 
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species that has caused so much damage and anxiety 
to the Dutch. The Norwegian Ship - worm ( T . 
oiorvegievb) is very similar to th& last, but larger in 



all respects, the shell 
more solid and coarser 
in its sculpture. The 
large pallets have 
oval blades with 
squarish ends, con¬ 
cave on the inner 
side. Although found 
all round our islands, 
it is a local species, 
and appeal’s to con- 


1, shell ; 2, pallets; 3. part of sheath, broken fine i ts attentions to 


to show internal plates t . , , . -. . 

fixed timbers, and to 


let floating spars and logs pass. The Guernsey 
Ship-worm ( T . pedicellcitu .) is also very similar to 
the Common Ship-worm, but much smaller in every 
way: probably, indeed, it is only the young condition 
of a variety. Its chief claim to be considered distinct 
lies in the shape of the pallets, which have long 
stalks, a square blade, and an oval portion between 
the blade and the stalk. It has been found in 


submerged timber in several of the Channel Islands. 
The Drifting Ship - worm {T. although 

occasionally found in fixed timbers on our shores, is 
chiefly known to us as a common inhabitant of the 
drifting logs and spars that come no one knows 
whence, and get cast on our shores in stormy weather. 
Full-grown specimens are intermediate in siza, between 
T. 'ti.aval'La and T. norvcgica,. There is an expansion 
of the hinder margin of each valve known as the ear 
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or auricle. In the present species this auricle is very 
large, ami the hinge-plate is very broad and thick, 
with a knob and a <ooth in the centre. The sheath, 
too, is shorter, and often absent. 

Several other species of foreign origin are fre¬ 
quently found in drift-wood on our shores. 

The animals comprised in the sub-order Anatinacea 
have a single gill on each side, the outer fold of which 
is prolonged over the back; the mantle margins 
united almost throughout; the siphons more or less 
united and their orifices fringed. The shells are thin, 
the valves often unequal, usually coated with nacre 
within. The impressions of the mantle and muscles 
are not well marked. 

The Tandora-sliell (Fundora, ina i q / iiivalvis) not only 
has the valves unequal, they are inequilateral also. 
They gape behind where the short 
siphons protrude. It will be seen in 
the figure that these siphons are 
united almost to their full length, 
yet diverge considerably from each 
other. The left valve is flat, the right convex and 
overlapping the left. They arc of variable thickness, 

glossy without and of a pearly 
white colour. The horn-coloured 
cartilage ‘reposes in a groove of 
each valve. The hinge-plate of 
the left valve bears a rib which 
fits into a corresponding furrow 
in the other valve. There is one 
cardinal J^ootli in each valve, that of the right valve 
being qpect, that of the left horizontal. The Channel 
Islands, Weymouth, and Studland are the only British 




Pandora-shel I 
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localities for this species, and there it may he found 
burrowing slightly in the sand at low water. It lias 
a trick of squirting water froiff its siphons when 
alarmed, like the Piddocks. There is a variety obt-utsct 
found in deeper water (from 7 to 50 fathoms), and 
the difference in habitat has produced a corresponding 
difference in the shape of the shell. The normal 
shallow-water form has to burrow beneath the sur¬ 
face in order to escape the effects of the surf, and 
consequently its shell is extended into a blunt beak 
behind to protect the lengthened siphons. In deeper 
water there is no fear of such disturbance, and there 
is no need for burrowing so deeply; therefore the 
siphons arc shorter and the shell less drawn out 
behind. This is another object lesson in ^Nature’s 
manufacture of species. The Norwegian Lyonsia 
{Lyons-itt norvcgictC) is in general shape much like 
Pandora, but the upper margin is more horizontal, 
and there is less difference in the size of the two 
valves. It is very thin, but opaque and yellowish ; 
the surface made dull by fine radiating lines crossed 
by the lines of growth. The pale brown epidermis 
is gelatinous, and has the property of attaching grains 
of sand and fragments of shell to itself. The golden 
cartilage is contained in grooves as in l^xndora, and 
the hinge-plates are similarly ribbed and furrowed ; 
but the cartilage is covered by a plate, called an 
ossicle, that is not attached to the shell but formed 
separately. The interior of the shell is iridescent. 
The animal is white with a yellowish tinge. The 
forepart of the mantle has a slight fringe pf a few 
projecting points. The siphons are short, fringed at 
their orifices, and having a few filaments round the 
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base of each. The white foot is tongue - shaped, 
extensible, and grooved for the production of a 
byssus. It is nob common shell, but it occurs all 
round our islands on sand between 4 and 86 fathoms. 
Where these conditions exist it may also be looked 
for in the stomach of the Red Gurnard. It is about 
1 2 inch in length. 

The species of TJt.vctcitf have nearly oval, more 
symmetrical, and somewhat flattened, thin shells, 
with a free ossicle as in Tsyonsia,. The shells gape 
behind to allow of the continuous extrusion of the 
long separate siphons. The Thin Lantern - shell 
(Z 7 . praitemtsifi) has the right valve less flat and a 
trifle larger than the left, which it 
slightly overlaps. It is finely 
marked with lines parallel to the 
edges of the shell, and the hinder 
slope is also studded with minute 
tubercles. The shell itself is white, 
but ^>he epidermis is of a creamy 
tint. The dark coloured ligament 

behind the hinge is so small that it cannot be seen 



Thin Lantern-shell 
(two-thirds nat. size) 


in dried specimens. 'Attached to the hinge-plate 
is a spoon-like receptacle for the golden cartilage. 
The ossicle^ is sickle-shaped. The animal, includ¬ 
ing the tongue-shaped foot,' is white. It occurs in 
sand on many parts of our coast from extreme low 
water to 60 fathoms. It measures about inch 
across. The Papery Lantern-shell (T. pajpynroLceci) is 
smaller than the last, much thinner, less equivalve, 
and moso convex. Ligament pale and large; carti¬ 
lage m$)rc brown than golden, its pit or spoon more 
oblique; the ossicle shaped like half a ring. The 
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animal varies in colour from white to pale brown. 
The siphons are short and wide, marked at their 

extremities ^with faint lines. 


W is found in sandy bays a little 
y ,ul A below extreme low-water mark. 

The Large Lantern - shell (j[\ 
piibescens') is larger, more solid. 
Papery Lantem-aheU and more oval; the left valve 

*, ossicle; h, ditto in position smaller and flatter than the 

right. The surface is marked 
with fine granulations, anti the part near the 
hinge is concentrically ribbed. The colour is dull 
pale yellow. It is nearly 4 inches across. It is 
found only in deep water off the coasts of Dorset, 
Devon, and Cornwall. The Convex Lantern-shell 
( T . convexcL ) is swollen, almost four-sided, thinner 
than the last - named, but solid and glossy, and 
with more delicate ornamentation — the granula¬ 
tions in wavy lines. Its colour is pale browp. It 
measures a little over 2 inches. It furrows deeply 
in muddy sand, in from 4 to 70 fathoms of water, on 
all our coasts, but living specimens are sometimes 
washed up the beaches. The Little Lantern-shell 
(T. d'ifttort(JL) is the smallest of the llrhish species, 
and measures little more than half an inch. It is 


The foot has a bluish tinge. It 


Papery Lantern-shell 
a, ossicle; h, ditto in position 


very variable* in shape, and, owing to its habit of 
dwelling in the burrows of Snccicnvu, and in rock 
crevices, it is usually distorted. It is proportionately 
of more solid structure than its congeners, of a white 
colour and without any gloss. The dingy brown 
epidermis gets rubbed off in its favoured hauyts, and 
can only be detected at the edges of the shell. The 
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granulations are arranged in irregular concentric lines. 
Ossicle half-moon shaped. It is a local species, hut 
not confined to any particular stretch of our shores. 
It appears to range from a depth of 5 to about 35 
fathoms, hiding in old Shells and rode crevices. 
Occasionally at extreme low'' ^water it may he found 
nestling among tufts of OonrutViivcL. 

The Skye Gaper (Poromya gr m iLrb'ula,tci) is a fragile 
little pearly shell, with almost equal valves, of 
rhomhoidal form, gaping behind; the right valve 
overlapping the left. It is ornamented hy minute 
and rather crowded granulations, and dusky coloured, 
with traces of the brown epidermis at the edges only. 
Hinge-plate thickened, hearing in the right valve an 
erect thick cardinal, in the left a small triangular 
cardinal and a plate-like lateral behind. There is no 
ossicle. The animal is cream coloured, with a long, 
slender, transparent foot. The siphons are short 
and thick, encircled at their base by about 20 long 
filaments which curve back over the shell. It is 
found in mud on rocky shores in Skye, at a depth 
of about 40 fathoms. This little mollusk has the 
distinction, not only of being the only native repre¬ 
sentative of its genus and family, but also of its 
Natural Order, the Septibrrpichiata, which is dis¬ 
tinguished from the other orders by the gills being 
replaced by a muscular partition ( se/ptuL'm '), which 
reaches from the first adductor muscle to the siphons. 



—^2: ' ~ f W ■ E liavo now loft the headless, 
- '7- fl M I toothless hi valves, and are 

about to make ac(juaintance 
witli higher groups — TTni- 
valves or Gasteropoda, the 
mollusks that slide on the lower surface of the foot, 
and that have heads, eyes, and jaws. But we make 
the transition from one class to the other through 
a small intermediate class—univalves truly, but with 
only a low organisation as compared with that of the 
Gasteropoda. 

This is the order Scapliopoda or Tusk-sliells, so- 
called from the curved tubular shell that bears some 


resemblance in miniature to the tusk of an elephant, 
and is open at each end. The animal is of similar ( 
shape to its shell, with a rudimentary eydless head, 
which is covered by the mantle as in the bivalves. 
There is a projection of the pharynx, and on this is 
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situated the mouth. The buccal mass may be found 
at the base of the long, pointed, and bilobed foot, 
which projects frdtn the large end of the shell. 
Within the buccal mass is the tooth-ribbon or rtulula , 
similar to those described in pages 44—46 ; but in this 
class it differs somewhat from all the others. It is 
broad and oval, with only 5 teeth in a row; the 
central tooth a broad simple plate, the lateral strong, 
arched, with two or three points, and the marginal 
is a four-sided simple plate. The sexes are separate 
in these creatures, the liver is paired and consists of 
a number of radiating tubes, but there is neither 
special respiratory organ, heart, nor circulatory system. 
The nervous 
system is similar 
to that of the bi¬ 
valves. Around * 
the mouth are 
bunches of fila- 

, , Elephant's Tusk-shell 

ments (ctiptu- 

ciild ), which are thrust out for the purpose of catch¬ 
ing the Fbrarninifera and minute mollusks upon 
which the JDoittil iuunb feeds. The edges of the 
mantle are united, so that it forms a tube open in 
front and Jk ‘hind, and the entire surface of this 
appears to absorb oxygen for purifying the blood. 
It will thus be seen that these mollusks form an 
actual link connecting the bivalves with the uni¬ 
valves. In most points they agree with the bivalves ; 
in only two respects—the shell and the radula—do 
they agjreo with the univalves, and even in the 
matter 9 of the shell they begin life as bivalves, for in 
the embryo this consists of two plates which later 
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become united to form a tube. There are two native 
species:— 

The Elephant’s-tusk Shell ( T>enta,li'u/m entails) 
whose white shell tapers, and curves slightly up¬ 
wards, solid and smooth ; marked by the transverse 
lines of growth, finely scratched longitudinally at 
the narrow end, which is cut off* obliquely in mature 
specimens ami furnished with a tubular appendage. 
It is also often notched at this end on the lower 
(convex) side. The animal is white, the captacula 
with oval tips, and the lobes of the foot scalloped 
irregularly. It is found buried in sand at all depths 
below 3 fathoms, usually in companies ; more plenti¬ 
fully on the north than the south coasts. The 

Grooved Tusk-shell {/). fa rent it¬ 
'll urn ) differs from the foregoing in 
being a little shorter and stouter, 
more solid, more curved, and with 
a duller surface. The colour, too, 
is a cream tint. The lines of growth are lesij evi¬ 
dent as sculpture, but are sometimes indicated by 
brownish coloration. The tubular appendage at the 
smaller end is central; there is no notch in the 
shell, but the hinder half is regularly grooved longi¬ 
tudinally as shown in the section above* the accom¬ 
panying figure. The animal has a yellowish tinge; 
the captacula are ringed and end in little disks; and 
the foot-lobes have a wavy margin. It occurs in 
similar situations to the last, from extreme low water 
to a depth of 25 fathoms. 

The Mail-shells ( Chiton ) introduce us to the class 
Gasteropoda, to which all the Univalves belong. It 
is a vast assemblage of orders, genera, and species. 



Grooved Tusk-shell 
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The orders arc only four, but several of these are so 
1 arge that they have been divided into sub-orders. 
The first of these orders (jlmphineurti) consists of 
the Mail - shells and some worm - like forms. The 
Mail-shells alone constitute the sub-order Polyplaco- 
phora. They differ from the vast majority of 
Casteropods in not being exactly univalve, for the 
shell consists of eight overlapping segments or plates. 



M ai l-shells 


the whole series surrounded by a muscular marginal 
belt (the girdle) which partly retains them in position. 
There is sufficient freedom of movement in these 
plates to allow the Chiton, when alarmed, to roll up 
after the manner of a Wood-louse. The under portion 
of theses plates is of the ordinary shelly material, but 
the u^per layer is chiefly of chitin. This layer is 
the sculptured portion, and it is divided off into three 
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triangular areas, known as the median and lateral 
areas. The first and last plates are not so divided, 
and are generally sculptured in Tiarmony with the 
lateral areas of the intermediate plates. Turned over 
on its back the Chiton will be seen to have a close 
likeness to the underparts of a Limpet. But closer 
inspection will show that though it has a head there 
are no tentacles and no eyes. The respiratory organs, 
to'o, differ from those of the Limpet. These matters 
we have already dealt with in the early chapters. As 

the shell-plates are perforated by 
numerous pores whose mouths 
are occupied by sense organs, it 
is probable that the animal can 
get on as well without eyes as 
the Limpet can witli them. The 
Mail-shells are provided with a 
radula of much more advanced 
type than that described in the 
Tusk-shells. In that of Chiton 
there are 17 teeth in each row. 
There are ten or twelve native species of Chiton; 
the large figure on the previous page is not British 
but a well-known West Indian species (G f . sqi tamos us) t 
selected as a type on account of its superior size. 
The British forms are :— 

The Bristly Mail-shell (O. fascicular i«), whose dis¬ 
tinctive feature is the spiny girdle and the series of 
tufts of bristles along either side of the Hliell-plates. 
The latter are shield-shaped with a central keel, and 
equal to three-fifths of the entire breadth of the«animal. 
The colour varies a good deal from yellow and orange 
to pink, red, or deep brown, marked with lines and 



Underside of Chiton, and 
«, profile of head 
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blotches of white, green, or brown. The head-plate 
has five slight marginal notches, the other plates two 
each. The orange-coloured foot is oblong lllu , 

in shape, broader in front and running off 
to a blunt point behind. It may be found 
all along our coasts on- the under-side of 
stones and the face of rocks, stationary and jBSBSM 
avoiding the light by day, and ranging in 
search of food by night. Its range extends Vhv 
from low-water mark to about 25 fathoms. wSy*? 
The Velvety Mail-shell (O. ci'isc'repci'tis) is Bristly 
similar in many respects to the former 
species, but larger and proportionately more slender. 
The girdle is broader, covered with a dense greyish 
pile, from which arise tufts of white or reddish 
spines as in C. fuxcicttlcCT'is. Plates shield-shape, 
one half the width of the animal, greyish, mottled 
with brown, the keel darker, notches deeper. The 
two species have the surface of the plates covered 
with, granulations like shagreen; but in Hanley’s 
Mail-shell (G f . hcL'nleyi') the granules become tubercles 
arranged in lines. There is no distinct keel, and the 
margins are not notched. The colour is ashy brown. 
The narrow girdle is clothed with short pale spines, 
with a tendency to form tufts behind each plate. This 
is a deep-water species, obtained by trawling at depths 
between 20 and 80 fathoms. It measures about one- 
third of an inch. 


The Latticed Mail-shell (< 7 . ccmcellatiis) is very 
convex, plates narrow, covered with minute round 
granules, arranged in chain-like rows, the links pro¬ 
ducing^ lattice-like effect. There is no keel, and the 
margin is not notched. The colour is very pale 
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yellow. The narrow girdle is fringed with short 
spines, and the surface coated with polished yellowish 
granules. It is less than a quarter of an inch long ; 
and it may be found on stones and about the smaller 
seaweeds just beyond low-water mark. The Grey 
Mail-shell ((' ciize/reits') is similar to the last species, 
but larger and more compressed ; shell with slight 
but distinct keel, the sculpturing not producing the 
latticed appearance. The girdle is broader, and more 
thickly covered with granules. The colour of the 
shell varies from pale yellow to brown, streaked with 
dark lines, but the general effect is an ashy grey. It 
is one of the most frequent of all our Chitons, and 
may be found on rocks, stones, old shells, etc., on all 
our shores from low water downwards. 

The White Mail-shell (C. nUnin), which is less than 
half an inch in length, is a local northern form. Its 
white has a yellow bias, but it is unmarked by lines 
or mottling of another tint. It is similar in general 
appearance to the Grey Mail-shell, but is more slander 
and convex, has a more prominent keel, the granula¬ 
tions finer, more radiating than chain - like. The 
margins are slightly notched ; the liead-plate having 
13 notches, the tail-plate 11, and the intervening 
ones 2 each. The brownish girdle is broader and 
more regularly beaded, whilst its margin is fringed 
with short spines. It occurs in the Isle of Man, and 
at various places on the coasts of Scotland, Shetland, 
and the Orkneys* The Bordered Mail-shell (C. 
fj/iiicitua') is similar to O. dnervws, but larger, 
narrower, and more convex ; the plates broader, with 
a surface like shagreen, mottled or variegated with 
yellow, red, and green, and their edges deeply notched. 
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The girdle is evenly covered with minute granules, 
vari-coloured, and fringed with short yellow spines. 
It is one of our commonest forms, and 
may be found everywhere under stones 
at various depths, even above ordinary 
low-water mark. It is represented of 
the natural size in our figure. The Red 
Mail-shell (('. t a her) is much like ( 7 . 

'iruirghifft'ii#, but more slender,- more 
convex, of a reddish-brown tint, and presenting a 
smooth appearance. The girdle, too, is broader, and 
chequered with small patches of red and white. It 
is a species of general distribution on our coasts, 
from low water to a depth of 20 fathoms, where it 
may be found on locks, stones, and at the base of 
the Tj<i nl iinvr uts. 

The Smooth Mail-shell (( 7 . Icevis) is convex, broad, 
and glossy, marked with microscopical scratches and 
minute tubercles. It is reddish brown in colour, 
veined with white, or variegated with 
green or pink. The head-plate has from 
16 to 20 deep notches, the tail-plate 15, 
and the. others 2 each. The broad crirdlo 
is covered with small spine - like scales, 
their tips towards the margin, which is 
thinly fringed with short pink spines that 
readily fall off*. The animal is about an 
inch long. It is widely distributed, and extends 
from extreme low water to about 70 fathoms. The 
Marbled Mail - shell (6 f . m to. m i om/s) is the largest 
of the Hritish species. It has a broad glossy shell, 
almost smooth to unassisted sight, but under a lens 
showing many minute tubercles; coloured with red- 
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brown marked with, streaks and specks of white or 
yellow. There is a fairly broad girdle of dusky 

brown fringed with very short yellowish 
spines. The head-plate has 8 notches, 
the tail-plate 9, and the intervening 
plates 2 each. It occurs among stones 
and weeds a little beyond low water, 
but not south of Yorkshire. 

Through tlie him pets we become ac¬ 
quainted with the order Prosobranchiata, 
which includes the great majority ol‘ 
native Gasteropods. The name signifies 
that in this order the plume-like branchiae or re¬ 
spiratory organs are usually placed in front of the 
heart. The animals have a distinct head, which is 
furnished with a pair of tentacles and a pair of eyes. 
They are mostly marine animals, protected by a shell 
and mostly by an operculum ; the sexes are separate. 
It is divided into two sub-orders, and these again into 
sections. The species described in this chapter belong 
to the sub-order Diotocardia, most of the animals 
comprising it having two auricles to the heart, but 
tlie Limpets arc exceptional in that they possess only 
one auricle and one ventricle. 

The Tortoiseshell Limpet (Acmacj 
teatu-dinalis') has a conical but depressed 
shell, with growth lines fairly strong, 
and with fine scratch - like lines both 
radiating and concentric. It is rather 
thin, with a dull surface, the ground 
colour grey, irregularly marked with 
reddish brown, sometimes with white in addition* The 
interior is polished, except the broad, bevelled margin, 



T ortoi seshell 
Limpet 
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which is only smooth. Half-way between the margin 
and apex is a chocolate mark of horseshoe shape. 
The animal is white, with a large head and long awl- 
shaped tentacles, with small eyes at their base. Foot 
oval and broad. It occurs under stones, from low 
water to a depth of 20 fathoms, but comes no farther 
south than Northumberland and Durham. One form 
of it found on the narrow leaves of Sea Grass (Zostera, 
'nut.rhi(i) lias the shell compressed ■ so that it becomes 
narrow and higher. This form is sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished as A. czIvccjl. The White Tortoiseshell 
Dim pet (A. virgin ea') is similar to the last, but only 
half the size, rather glossy, pinkish, with brownish 
and white rays, rather than white, though a pure 
white variety occurs at Scarborough. Its ordinary 
length is little more than a quarter of an inch, but 
at Guernsey it exceeds half an inch. It is generally 
common on stones just below low-water mark. In 
A eituea, the apex of the shell is turned forwards; in 
Lejx'ifi backwards. 

The Fulvous Tortoiseshell Limpet (Lepetct, fulva ,) 
is rather smaller than the last; of a yellow, bright or 
dull orange colour, with white rays and fine radiating 
ribs; thinner and semi-transparent, not glossy. The 
Hlind Limpet (X. ccvctt) is white, thin, finely grooved 
from the beak, about half an inch long. The animal 
is whitish, with short tentacles, but no eyes. It is a 
Scandinavian species, which has been taken occa¬ 
sionally in a dead state from deep water between 
t Scotland and Shetland. 

The Curled Limpet (Propilidiitnrrt ancyloides ) is 
another eyeless species similar to Pepetn , but with 
longer tentacles, and the beak of the shell curled 
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backwards into a spiral. Within it lias a triangular 
shelf-like plate, occupying half of the crown. It is a 
deep-water (18 to lOO fathoms) species, plentiful on 
nullipores around Ireland, Scotland, and Shetland. 

The Common Limpet (Lfttallcb •vzolgaLi ii). So 
generally common and well-known a species is in 
need of no description, beyond saying that the shell 
is conical and solid, with ribs radiating from the 
beak. It is variable in colour, some young specimens 
being olive-grey, others more yellowish with purple 
rays. As it gets older the beak gets completely worn 

away, the ribs rubbed down, and 
possibly the whole surface made 
smooth and almost even. Other old 
specimens get covered with nullipore, 
or support a forest of delicate weeds. 
The inside is very glossy, being coated 
with nacre, which exhibits greenish 
opalescent gleams. Through this 
Common Limpet layer the purplo rays may be seen 

more or less clearly, though all trace 
of them may have gone from the outside. In the 
centre there is a large white patch showing the 
attachment of the muscle; it is in the shape of a 
broad-mouthed amphora. A less distinct depression 
around it marks the attachment of the mantle. The 
general appearance of the Limpet from beneath 
when detached from the rock is shown in the cut. In 
the centre is the broad muscular “ foot ” by which 
adhesion to the rock is effected ; in front of it the 
distinct head, with mouth, paired tentacles, and eyes ; 
around the whole is the fringed mantle, and letween 
the mantle and the foot there extends a frill of gill- 
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plates. There is reason to believe that the primitive 
Limpet was not endowed with this extensive frill, 
which is a more recent development to lit the species 
for changed habits. In the Tortoiseshell Limpets the 
breathing organ is a single plume-like gill attached to 
the right side of the neck, and protruded when the 
creature goes a-walking. It is believed that the 
original Limpet had a pair of these plumes, one on 
each side ; and if the modern Limpet be taken from its 
shell, and the mantle cut away so as to expose the 
upper side of the neck, .a little yellow body will be 
found on each side of it. These are the remains of 
the true gills, which have gradually dwindled away 
to useless vestiges as the new and—from the func¬ 
tional point of view—more important frill has 
developed. It is probable that, like Ji emtua,, the 
primitive Limpet lived constantly in the water, and 
consequently the work of the two small gills ever 
exposed to the water was sufficient to keep the blood 
oxygenated ; but now the Limpet spends the hours 
between the fall and rise of the tide entirely out 
of water, and can only manage to keep its gills 
sufficiently moist to cany on the process slowly. It 
therefore seems probable that, in order to keep the 
blood pure, the slower respiration must be maintained 
over a much larger surface. ' The change of habitat 
and the development of these pseudo-gills might go 
on j-xtnr'L ptissit: early Limpets with merely the 
beginnings of the frill restricting themselves to those 
lower rocks that are onlv uncovered for a short time. 
J$ut this is not the only change produced in the. 
Limpe^ *by its altered habits. As it has learned to 
endure fresh water by its exposure to rains and to 
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the, in some places considerable, percolations from 
the cliffs, so also the shape of the shell appears to 
have been modified. Canon Norman pointed out 
years ago that “ the nearer high-water mark the 
shell is taken, the higher-spired, more strongly ribbed, 
and smaller it will bo; and that the lower down it 
lives, the flatter, less ribbed, and larger it becomes.” 
This result, I should suppose, is due to the action of 
natural selection. One of the principal enemies of 
the Limpet is the Oyster-catcher, whose bill is admir¬ 
ably adapted for wrenching it from the rock when 
its shell is slightly lifted for fresh air or locomotion. 
It will be evident that the flatter, smoother, and 
larger the shell may be, the more easily it may be 
lifted, so that the birds are more likely to select such 
specimens in preference to the less easily obtained 
small, high-spired, and ridged examples : the former, 
therefore, must become scarce on the rocks most 
quartered by the larger shore-birds. 

The tongue (nwfitia) of the Limpet when uncoiled 
is found to exceed the shell in length; it is 
furnished with nearly 2000 teeth, with which it 
scrapes the surface of the rocks, clearing off the 
delicate growths of weeds and leaving a peculiar 
zigzag track. 

O O r 

The means by which the Limpet adheres to the 
rock has long been a fruitful subject for controversy, 
many naturalists appearing unwilling to believe that 
it could be held there by the same powers as those 
that hold the Winkle—the muscles and mucous of 
the foot, which by excluding air establish so close a 
contact that considerable pulling force is required to 
dislodge it. Reaumur experimented with the Limpet’s 
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power in this respect, and says that for several 
seconds it supported a quarter of a hundredweight 
attached to its shell. Some authors imagined that the 
foot contained a number of—presumably invisible— 
suckers ; others, that by drawing up the centre, after 
the manner of the street-boy’s leathern sucker, it 
created a vacuum which held it to the rock. Reaumur 
was troubled by some of these notions, but he disposed 
of the vacuum theory by cutting a Limpet—shell and 
all—right through, and as the two halves still 
adhered to the rock it was clear there could be no 
vacuum. 

It has long been noticed that the Limpet sinks 
pits corresponding exactly to the margin of the shell, 
but deep or shallow according to the softness or 
hardness of the rock. In this way it overcomes the 
difficulty of shutting down its shell closely upon an 
irregular surface, by making its own little patch 
level. Various agencies have been invoked to explain 
how* these pits are sunk ; an acid secreted by the 
foot, and carbonic acid given off* in respiration, being 
among them. No doubt on chalk and other soft 
rocks we need look no further than to the pulling 
action of muscular contractions of the foot. Even 
on the hard slaty rocks of the Cornish coast, I have 
frequently noticed that Limpets taken oft* for use as 
bait have thin laminae of rock still attached to the 
foot. Rut the most remarkable of the Limpet’s 
habits is that of returning to the identical spot to 
roost after each excursion in search of food. Given 
a particular area of rocks it would be almost impossible 
to firld two pits so exactly alike that they would 
equally serve as lodgment for a particular Limpet. 

1 3 
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It was this fact, probably, that led some of the 
earlier naturalists to contend that the Limpet never 
wandered from the particular spot it had selected in 
early life, though Aristotle had recorded its food¬ 
seeking excursions more than two thousand years 
before. Not only do they do this whilst still covered 
by the sea, but after the tide lias receded and whilst 
the rocks are still wet. At such times I have often 
listened to the noise made by hundreds of Limpets 
dragging their shells over the rough acorn barnacles, 
and to the rasping sound produced by the radula as 
it scraped the minute vegetation off the rock. 

There is no need to say anything of the importance 
of the Limpet as food and bait, except that on some 
parts of our coast this is very great, many tons of the 
mollusk being consumed yearly by the poor. Judging 
from the contents of the shell-heaps ( J\ olxlean-m id- 
dings) left near their former rude dwellings by the 
aboriginal inhabitants of these islands, the Limpet 
had a much greater importance as a food in earlier 
days. 

There are several well-marked varieties of the 
Common Limpet which have distinctive names given 
to them, and certain of these have been elevated to 
the rank of species by some writers. « The var. 
elevcbttJb lias a smaller, rounder, and higher shell; 
var. picta, is smaller and thinner, with alternate 
blue and reddish rays ; intermedia, is smaller, flatter, 
and oval, with yellow centre inside and out, the 
animal dark - coloured ; depressa , much flatter, more 
oblong, ribs finer and sharper, beak nearer front, 
centre of interior orange ; cainruXea,, flat, roundish oval, 
ribs delicate, somewhat irregular, interior dark blue. 
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The genus Heldon differs from Patella in the fact 
that the frill of gill-plates arising from the left side 
of the neclc is not continued completely around the 
animal, but ends in front of the head. In early life 


the shell of the Blue - rayed Limpet <[Helcion pel- 
luteitlaiii) is oval, thin, semi-transparent, 
rounded above, with the slight beak 
above the front extremity.' The colour 
varies from ochreous to olive, and from Biue-rayed Limpet 
the beak thin broken lines of vivid blue 


run to the margins. The number of these lines 
varies greatly, but, as a rule, they are about 7, 
though they may be 40. The animal is cream 
coloured, tinged with brown; mantle fringed with 
long and short filaments ; tentacles slender, eyes 
small. I have already alluded to the changed 
appearance of tlic shell when the animal becomes 
old (page 3(»). The young Helcion lives upon the 
fronds of the larger seaweeds, where it is not very 

conspicuous, but in later life it descends 
the rounded stalks, thickening its shell, 
compressing the sides and fashioning 
the mouth so that it fits the rounded 
B 'oid'er^» e (^oc^m r e f n et ' surface accurately. By this time the 
• blue lines have vanished, as being a 
source of danger rather than security in the new 
situation, and the shell has no resemblance to its 
former self. The animal cuts out a cavity in the 
stalk, which it resembles in colour, and there it 
remains embedded. 



The -Slit - limpets ( Pisswrellidai ) form a family 
remarkable from the. fact that their limpet - like 
shells have a slit which serves the purpose of an 
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excretory orifice, corresponding with .an oval tube 
in the mantle. The animal has two large gills, 
placed one on each side. It is prohahle that from 
some such form the bivalves were produced, the 
development of these organs into the plate-like gills 
producing corresponding changes in the mantle, and 
consequently of the shell. 

The Keyhole Limpet {Fis&iircUa fjtwca) in the 
juvenile stage has a distinctly spiral beak and a 
slit margin, but as the shell grows, and the em¬ 
bryonic portion becomes the apex, the slit finally 

appears like a keyhole at the top 
of the shell, and the mantle is 
protruded through it. It is a 
pale yellowish shell, with rays 
of some tint of brown, and about 
50 rugged ribs radiating from 
the beak, which are alternately 
larger and smaller. The animal is some shade of 
yellow; the mantle extends beyond the margin of 
the shell, and is fringed with short stout processes 
corresponding with the ribs of the shell which are 
produced by them. A similar fringe decorates the 
upper part of the foot. The Keyhole Limpet is 
found all round the British Islands with 
the exception of the east of England 
and the east and north of Scotland. It 
extends from low water to a depth of 
15 fathoms. The Punctured Limpet 
(jP?6 nctwrella voachhia) is much smaller than the 
last, but agrees with it in having a slit, which does 
not, however, take the place of the beak, but is a 
little in front of it, as shown in annexed view from 
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above. The beak remains spiral as in the embryo. 
The “ Keyhole ” of the previous species has a 
thickened margin internally, but in the 
present species there is a vaulted process 
beneath the slit. The shell is white, 
ribbed in manner similar to that of Pu n ctu red 

F. yrtvcLi, but less rugged. It is a deep- f^To’vo 
water (25 to 90 fathoms) species, and a 
northern—not being found south of Yorkshire. 

Common Slit - limpet t/rgii ixlIaju Jvssiltcl). In 

the genus r</ht it la the slit instead of appearing 

in very early life and travelling to the crown of the 

shell, as in Fissu/rellti and Fu-nctxvrella t 
appears when the animal is nearly 
adult and remains at the margin, becom¬ 
ing partially filled up with age. The 
mantle protrudes from this slit to form 

Si it-limpet . . , . . . . . 

an excurrent siphon, as in the other 
members of this family. The shell is white, and 
crossed by ribs much as in the other species, but hero 
they are less numerous. It is generally distributed, 
and may be found on rocks and stones from extreme 
low water to a depth of over 100^ fathoms. The 
Rosy Slit-limpet (ff. rosea} is a much smaller species, 
with prop®rtionately narrower shell of distinct 
Phrygian cap form. The ribs are more equal 
in thickness, and the pits caused by their 
intersection round, whereas in the preceding 
species they are more square. The slit is 
shorter, the mouth often tinted with bright rose 
colour,.and the usually white shell sometimes tinged 
with •pink. It is a. southern form, but may be 
found commonly in deep water (7 to 25 fathoms) 
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on the coasts of Dorset* Devon, Cornwall, and the 
Channel Islands. The Large Slit - limpet (A’. 
crctssct') is much larger than the last two species; 
the white shell measuring 1 ] inches in length. It is 
a less elevated cone, and the radiating ribs number 
between 80 and IOO, alternately broad and narrow, 
each of the former often divided into throe. In 
addition to the concentric wrinkles that cross these, 
there are radiating rows of minute glistening dots. 
The mouth of the shell is oval, and is notched in 
agreement with the ends of the ribs. It has 
been found under stones at Oban at periods of ex¬ 
tremely low water, but otherwise only by dredging 
on rocky ground off* the west coast of Scotland, 
Shetland, Antrim, and Dublin, in from 20 to 75 
fathoms. 

The Ormcr or Sea Ear ( Hal it>i is tuherciclfit(c). 
The claims of this mollusk to be included among 

native species are 
political rather &han 
natural, for its only 
“ station ” north of 
St. ]VIalo is the shores 
of the Channel 
Islands, where it is 
used for food, after 
being beaten to make 
its muscular foot 
tender. Flat and shallow as the reddish-brown 
shell is, it is distinctly spiral, with the last whorl 
very large. Its exterior is rough and shabby- 
looking, but it is lined with the iridescent “ motlier- 
o*-pearl ” which makes these shells so valuable to 
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the manufacturer of fancy articles. Instead of 
the central or marginal slit, such as we have seen 
in the Keyhole and Slit-limpets, the Ormer has a 
long spiral series of round holes. As the creature 
grows the oldest of these perforations are suc¬ 
cessively filled up, tlie last remaining open serving 
as an anal aperture; whilst the others admit fresh 
supplies of water to the pair of branchial plumes, 
of which the left plume is the. larger. Filaments 
from the mantle also pass through these holes, and 
doubtless serve as sense organs. The animal has 
a broad head, from which a short snout protrudes. 
The tentacles are long and thread-like, connected 
at their base by a fringed lobe, and at their outer 
bases are placed the stalked eyes. The large fleshy 
foot is fringed by two rows of delicate filaments, with 
green tubercles between. The animal creeps along 
after the manner of a Limpet, and, like that species, 
rests with tlie margins of the shell pressed against 
the jock, from which, however, rats and birds con¬ 
trive to force it. 

Curled Slit - shell (Sciasurellct crispata). The 
minute thin white shell of this mollusk shows an 
advance towards the spiral form of the snails. The 
last or bo^y-whorl forms the greater part of the 
shell, but instead of being spread out and shallow, 
as in the Ormer, the sides are contracted, and when 
the animal retires within the orifice is closed by a 
thin oval operculum. In adult specimens the margin 
of the shell is slit in front. The animal has a 
rather Jong foot, a prominent head, and a pair of 
long fkingod tentacles with the eyes at their base. 
Along each side of the foot there are two short 
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pointed lappets, and beyond these two long fringed 
feelers. It has been taken on stony ground from 
18 to 75 fathoms deep, in Shetland, but the shells 
■were empty; also at Orkney, Wick, Caithness, Skye, 
Antrim, etc. 



~ HE paswago from the uncoiled 

2 SP* ■ Limpets to the strictly spiral 

■ cones of the Tops is made 

fl easy hy way of the Slit- 

• M limpets and Scikhu rclla, as 

shown in the previous chapter. A further advance 
in that direction is seen in the tiny Dolphin-shells 
(Cycloxtmna'), of which we have three species. They 
are more orbicular than Scissu/rella, and without the 
slit margin of the almost circular mouth. The coil- 
ing of the shell round an imaginary axis leaves a 
deep cavity, known as the mubiltens, which we 
shall meet again and again from this chapter in 
our story, and shall find that it is often a valuable 
clue in the discrimination of species. Another feature 
encountered for the first time is the operculxim, a 
thin horny plate attached to the hinder part of the 
mollusk in such manner that when it withdraws into 
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its shell the operculum comes last and accurately 
closes the mouth of the shell. In some species this 
operculum is composed of hard shell material, but in 
the Dolphin-shells it is horny and of spiral structure. 
The Shining Dolphin - shell (C. ivitenti) is thin, 
white, glossy, and slightly iridescent, with three 
whorls and a thickened lip. The animal has a 
bilobed snout, thread-like tentacles from the head, 
and tentacle-like appendages to the foot—three or 
four on each side. It is found in the coralline zone 
on the coasts of Devon, Cornwall, Guernsey, all 
round Ireland, and the west of Scotland. The other 
species is the Flat Dolphin-shell ((/. arvpuloidets). 
The specific name of this mollusk was bestowed 
because the shell was thought to resemble the shelly 
tunnel of the Tube-worm ( 'Serpnla ). It is almost flat, 
the spire being scarcely raised. It occurs between 
low water and a depth of 25 fathoms on all our 
coasts. It is thought by some that the species 
described below as Trochitn iliinvinyi should come 
here under the name of (Jirctdus sfritificx, but as 
the shell alone is known we think it best to retain 
it provisionally where Jeffreys placed it, as the 
discovery of the animal will almost certainly lead 
to other arrangements. • 

The Top-shells ( TrochiLs^ are closely related to the 
Dolphin-shells, as will be evident on comparing the 
animals with their ciliated tentacles and side 
appendages, although systematists have placed 
them in separate families. These differ from the 
last in the shells always having a layer of pearl 
beneath the outer coat of shell material, and*in the 
mouth of the shell being oblique and somewhat 
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angular. The umbilicus is not always present, and 
is very variable even in the same species. The head 
of the animal is furnished with 
lobes, as shown in this figure of 
the Grey - top's head. At the 
“ tail ” end of the animal an iri¬ 
descent horny disk, showing a 
spiral structure, will be seen ; this 
is the operculum, which closes the 
shell when the creature has retired. 

The Common Top-shell (T. zizyphinus) 
is regularly pyramidal with an almost 
flattened base, solid, and somewhat glossy. 
Ridges of various sizes run spirally from 
the sharp apex, to the rhomboidal mouth; 
the largest ridge being that which 
marks the base of each whorl. The 
ground colour varies from flesh colour 
to purple overlaid with interrupted 
or zigzag streaks of dark red. There 
are from 10 to 12 whorls in a full- 
grown specimen. The animal is 
yellowish, variegated with crimson, purple, and 
brown. The prominent head has a small bilobed 
veil ; tentacles with a brown central streak; eyes 
large, with black pupils, on stout footstalks. The 
side appendages are usually four pairs. The oper¬ 
culum has 15 or more whorls. Like all the 
members of the genus, the Common Top feeds 
upon seaweeds, and it may be found in plenty in 
the zon^ below low - water mark, where the great 
wracks* and oar-weeds .grow. It also extends to 
a depth of 85 fathoms, and some of the finest 
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examples liave been obtained by trawling in deep 
water. 

The Western Top - shell (7 T . <Jcoi<h"i it < dix) is 
pyramidal, thin, semi-transparent, glossy, opaline, 
with pale golden spiral ridges, and about 7 
whorls. Animal like the last species, but with 
usually three pairs of side appendages. The shell is 
about half an inch high, and somewhat less across 
the base. It has been found on the fishing banks 
of Shetland, the Orkneys, and Aberdeenshire, in 
deep water-40 to 90 fathoms. 

The Granulated Top-shell r J\ fp'ct n itlttf iru) is solid 
and opaque ; pyramidal, but with the lowest whorl 
larger than the other nine put together, ridged 
as in the previous species, and tapering abruptly 
to a sharp high point. Its colour is pale yellow, 
tinged and spotted with reddish brown. The animal 
is similar to the foregoing, but tins eyes are dark 
blue with black pupils, and are mounted on short 
white stalks; side appendages three on each side. 
In height and breadth it is about 1| inches. It is a 
southern species, and may be sought in the coralline 
zone along the coasts of Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, 
and the Channel Islands, in the Isle of Man and 
on the south and east of Ireland. The name is 
suggested by the fact that the lai’ger ridges have 
their surface raised into granular points. 

The Many-grained Top-shell (f. inilicbTis) is similar 
to the last, but smaller, measuring only about half an 
inch either way, and the ridges broken into granula¬ 
tions by the crossing of numerous oblique grooved 
lines. The ground colour is more white than yellow, 
but marked with brown and purple as in the last. 
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The animal is covered with short prickly points, and 
the tentacles—which are marked with three lines 
of brown—have blunt tips. The eyes are on the 
under-side of tubercles at the outer base of each 
tentacle. Side appendages three pairs, with a brown 
eye-spot just behind each. Jt occurs chiefly in the 
west of Scotland, but has been taken on many other 
parts of our coasts, even to Devon, Cornwall, and the 
Channel Islands, in from 2 to 70 fathoms. 

The Grooved Top-shell (Y\ strict us) is narrow at 
base in proportion to height, flattened beneath, the 
whorls 7 in number, of which the lowest 5 

are flattened and distinctly keeled. The whole 
surface is crossed by innumerable oblique lines 
which break up some of the ridges into little knobs. 
The ground colour is whitish, streaked obliquely or 
speckled with brown. It is about a third of an 
inch across at base, and a little more in height. 

It occurs along the south coast from Dorset to 

Corn*vall, in the Channel Islands, and at Cork, 
Baltimore, Bantry, and Dublin Bay; its habitat 
from low water to a depth of 15 fathoms, and it 
appears to be fond of the Grass Wrack (zoateru ). 
Montagu’s Top-shell (T 7 . mon-tuciiti) is similar to 

T. stridttiKp but a little smaller, the whorls not 
flattened—though somewhat compressed—and the 
base more convex. It occurs on all our shores 
between 7 and 95 fathoms. 

In all the foregoing species of Top-shells there 
is no umbilicus in the adult, though the fry of 
some species show one temporarily. All the species 
that fellow have this, perforation, though in the 
Thick Top it is almost filled up in the adult. 
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The Thick Top-shell (T 7 . li'rtectt'vts) is not pyramidal 
hut conical, very thick and dull. Young specimens 
exhibit the spiral ridges, hut these have disappeared 
in the adult. The ground colour is yellowish or 
greyish, overlaid hy zigzag purple streaks. The 
apex of the rather low spire is always eroded hy 
the time the shell is full-grown. Whorls 6 ; mouth 
large and oval, the inner lips hearing a strong tooth¬ 
like tubercle. The large shallow umbilicus is partly 
covered hy the inner lip. Its measurements are an 
inch either way. It is a local shell, hut may bo 
found from Dorset to Cornwall, and up the western 
coast to Anglesey ; also in Ireland and the Channel 
Islands, between tide-max*ks. 

The Round Top-shell (T. y i) is a minute 

shell, which is equally convex above and below, 
flat spired, and has a very wide and open umbilicus. 
It is white, semi-transparent, glossy, and has fine 
whorls spirally ridged. The mouth is almost square. 
It occurs at Bun dor an, Donegal Bay. 

The Flat Top-shell (2 1 . 'tt'nvbilicctfus) is much larger 
(half an inch across) than the last, flat-based and 
almost flat-topped, without any approach to the 
pyramidal form. The spiral ridges are sharper and 
fewer; the colour grey, streaked with »ed lines or 
zigzags ; outex* lip bordered with orange and green. 
It occurs in numbers, feeding on the Saw-edged 
Wrack (/Wiw aer^rettzts), in the littoral zone along 
the south coasts up the Bristol Channel, around 
Ireland and the Isle of Man, and along the west 
coast of Scotland. *- 

The Grey Top-shell (2 1 . cincraritw) is the most 
abundant of all our Top-shells. It varies a good 
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I'op-shells and Pheasant-shell 



Grey Top-shell 


deal in appearance according to its habitat; those 
living on the rocks between tide-marks resembling 
our figure, but when living upon 
oar-weed below the littoral zone it 
is much more depressed. There 
are 6 or 7 whorls; the lower ones 
flattened and the upper ones 
rounded. There are a few thread¬ 
like ridges on the body - whorls. 

The ground colour is light grey, overlaid with crowded 
oblique streaks of dark purple-brown. The umbilicus 
is small and narrow, somewhat one-sided. It is very 
widely distributed all along our shores. Its height 
is half an inch, and its breadth a little more. 

The Swollen Top-shell (T. tumid its) is solid, the 
6 or 7 whorls less convex than in the last, 
presenting a turreted appearance; spiral ribs fine 
and numerous. Umbilicus large and one-sided. The 
colour is white or yellow, overlaid with spiral rows 
of rqji-brown spots. The mouth oblique, with a 
slight tubercle in the middle of the inner lip. 
About one-third of an inch in height and of similar 
breadth. It is rather common and widely distributed, 
occurring in the laminarian zone and deeper water 
down to 95, fathoms. 

The Painted Top-shell (T. magus ) is a very 
distinct species, the shape of the three 
largest of the 8 whorls giving the solid 
shell a decidedly turreted appearance. 
A number of irregular ridges run 
spirally round the shell, and these are 
Pamted^Top broken up into little knobs. A more 

prominent ridge runs round the base of the shell. 
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The ground colour is pale yellow, almost covered by 
short streaks of red and purple. Umbilicus wide and 
very deep, bordered by a smooth broad ridge. It 
is a species of our southern and western shores, to 
which may be added Ireland, Man, the Channel 
Islands, the Orkneys, and Shetland. It affects a 
sandy bottom between low-water mark and 40 fathoms. 
Its vacated shell is a favourite cell for Prideaux’s 
Hermit-crab, which has for companion an anemone, 
the Cl oaklet, that wraps the shell completely round, 
and by secretions from its under-surface dissolves 
out the mineral portions and leaves only a soft 
mass resembling sodden paper more than shell. 

The Pearly Top-shell (T. cirictux '); this and the 
two following species are characterised by their 
pearly lustre, anti their possession of an umbilicus. 
The shell of th e present species is pyramidal, semi¬ 
transparent, pure white with a pearly iridescence. 
The largest whorl has two large and several smaller 
ridges, some of which are continued along the ? other 
G whorls. The mouth would be circular but for 
its interruption by the spiral ridge which encircles 
the deep umbilicus. It is a small species, its height 
being one-third of an inch and its breadth a little 
less. It was first found by Mr. J. G t Jeffreys in 
18G1, who dredged it on fine sand and gravel in 
85 to 95 fathoms, about 25 miles north-north-west 
of Burra Firth Lighthouse, Unst. 

The Greenland Top-shell (T. (jwrn l(irulic'Ufi) is 
rather rotund and solid, slightly glossy, with fine 
spiral ribs. There are 6 whorls, and the upper 
part of each is puckered up irregularly. Tlie colour 
is a flesh tint, without streaks or spots. The um- 
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bilicus is narrow, but very deep. It is a quarter 
of an inch across and a little less in height. Its 
British distribution is limited to the west of 
Scotland, Shetland, and the Orkneys, where it occurs 
on rocks about the base of the Laminarias, from 
low water to a depth of 40 fathoms. 

The Small Pearly Top-shell ( T . halicinmis) is less 
conical and shorter than tlie last, less solid, scmi- 
transparent, and highly polished-. There are no 
ribs, and the suttire or hollow line that separates 
the 5 whorls is less deep than in the last. The 
umbilicus is also less deep. The colour is orange 
varying to reddish brown, occasionally tinged on the 
upper-side of the whorls with blue or purple. It 
is a quarter of an inch across the base, which is 
almost twice the height. Its habit is similar to 
that of the Greenland Top, but its habitat must 
be extended by the addition of the east coast 
of Scotland and its continuation as far south 
as Yorkshire ; also Belfast, Lublin Bay, and 
Connemara. 

The Pheasant-sliell (l^/uisutnelite belongs 

to a family (T arbin i<Itr) distinct from the Top- 
shells, and this is its solitary repre- 
sentative in Oliis part of the world. 

The home of the genus Phtisici- “ r ~ rTI 
mella, is in Australia, where the 
shells are large,— P. australis is Phea 
2 inches long and 1 inch across, 

• —in the Philippines and India they are much 
smaller, whilst in the Mediterranean, the British 
seas, anfl the West Indies they have dwindled to 
very small examples. Our own species is no more 
• *4 
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Head of J’ftat-iancllu (enlo>ged) 


tlian 4 i third of fin inch in length, and 41 fourth of 
an inch in breadth, but it makes up for its small 

si*:o >>y its exceeding 
beauty. The animal is 
Aery like those of the 
Top-shells, ami like some 
of them it moves one half 
the foot fit a time in 
gliding. The operculum, 
which wo found to be 
tliin 4ind horny in the Top-shells, is solid and shelly, 
car-shaped, and concave below. The shell, which 
is oval, semi-transp4irejit, find highly 2->°"lishcd, has 
usually a clear yellow or white for its ground 
colour, upon which are hiid numerous variable 
oblique or zigzag streaks and spots of crimson, 
or purple. There is no umbilicus. It is a common 
species on the south find west coasts of England ; 
round Ireland; Oban, Mull, Stonehaven, Aberdeen, 
Caithness, in Scotland; and the Channel Isles. It 
nuiy be found feeding upon ('ltouclrax crixjxts find 
the similar G iytirl itui 'nunniMusa, a little above and 
below low-water mark. 

The Fresh-water I'serite (]\ r erit i net jl 11 vi-alilis) is 
the sole representative of the ffimily JYcrifirfaj in 
this country. It takes us away from the sea for a 
brief space, for this is fi mollusk, no doubt 
descended from the marine Ne rites of 
warmer climes, that lifis ascended the 
rivers find become modified by the 
liabitfit. The shell is obliquely oval, 
of fi solid character, and with 41 glossy 'surface. 
The ground colour is yellowish, and is chequered 



Fresh-water 
N erite 


changed 
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■with white, pink, or purple. There are but 3 
whorls, and the last of these is equal to at least 
two-thirds of the whole shell. The operculum is 
half -1110011 shaped, corresponding with the shape 
of the mouth, shelly and solid, coloured yellow or 
orange, and spirally grooved; beneath there is a 
sickle-shaped projection which serves to keep it in 
position when it closes the shell. The animal— 
which is yellowish grey spotted with black, and 
has a black head—shows its relationship to the 
Top-shells by its possession of a strong snout. It 
has long tentacles, almost transparent, streaked with 
black; and large black eyes on short foot-stalks. 
It is found in clear gravel-bottomed rivers, spar¬ 
ingly at the mouth where the water is brackish ; 
more frequently in the upper reaches. The globular 
egg-capsules are usually deposited on the shell 
of another individual, and a singular provision 
is made for the welfare of the young—though at 
seen*ingly great expense. Kach capsule contains 
50 or 60 eggs, but only one embryo is permitted 
to develop, and this sets to work to demolish its 
brothers and sisters. 




VERY largo number of 
species now to be described 
constitute tlie sub - order 
Monotocardia — the mol- 
lusks that have only one auricle to the lieaict, a 
single gill-plume (the left), one kidney, the nervous 
system more concentrated, and mostly with a pro¬ 
boscis. 


The Violet-snails ( Tanthina ), of which several 

species are found washed upon our western shores, 

are not natives, but their shells are so frequently 

found in a fresh state, if not tenanted by the living 

mollusk, that some general reference to them is 

necessary. They are what are termed pelagic 

species—living entirely at the surface of the sea, 

where they feed upon the smaller species of jellyrfishes. 

The destruction of Vclella in this way led to the 

supposition in the eighteenth century that lanthina 
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ZNjcklace-shells and Twinkles 

produced the J^elcllce, which were seen apparently 
issuing from its mouth. For such a mode of life 
their shell must be thin and. light, and to enable 
them to float unnoticed by sea-birds and fishes it is 


J* 

• * 



Violet Sea-snail (lunlhina) with its float 

7>, a bubble about to be joined to the float; c, shell; l, float; 

p, foot; t, head 


coloured violet, the lower whorls, which are most 
exposed from above when the creature floats, being 
of a Aarker tint, whilst the upper whorls may be 
white. The mouth of the shell floats uppermost, and 
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to steady the creature in this position it fabricates a 
kind of raft by the excretion of slime in which it 
imprisons bubbles of air. To the under-surface of 
this raft the egg-capsules are attached, and on 
examination of these it will usually be found that 
those nearest to the animal contain eggs, those in the 
middle young with fully formed shells, whilst those 
near the farther end are broken and empty, the 
young ones having departed. When touched, the 
Violet-snail exudes a violet fluid which clouds the 
water around. They have no power to rise or sink 
at will. At least two species— T. roUmdata, and 7. 



Violet-snail and float—side view 


communis —drift to our shores. They have no eyes, 
and are sometimes termed the “ Blind Snails of the 
Sea.” 

The Wentletraps (Scalarla) are well known not by 
reason of our several British species, but because of the 
high commercial value attached formerly to the Large 
Wentletrap (*S>. prctiosal) from China. Rumphius 
records that in 1701 this shell sold for forty guineas ; 
fifty-two years later the price had fallen 50 per 
cent., and since then there has been so continuous a 
slump in Wentletraps that a few shillings f\re now 
sufficient to purchase a good specimen. The* shells 
are distinct from those of any other of our native 
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mollusks by reason of the ridges that regularly crofts 
each whorl. The almost round mouth has a flat, 
projecting, and continuous lip. As in many other 
shells, the stages of growth are indicated by the lips 
successively formed standing up as ridges, but in few 
cases do they stand out so prominently 
as in this genus. The mouth is closed 
by a horny oar - shaped ‘operculum. 

The head of the animal is short, but 
provided with a retractile proboscis of 
a cylindrical shape. The tentacles are 
awl-shaped, and at the outer side of their bases the 
eyes are situated on short stalks. lake f{withina, 
th e Wentletrap animal ejects a purple fluid when 
mol osted. 

Turton’s Wentletrap (/>. fti'rtoricv') is rather glossy, 
anil consists of about 15 whorls, crossed by slightly 
curved and flattened ridges, of which there 
are. 12 on the largest whorl. The colour 
is light yellowish brown with three spiral 
bands of purple-brown, the lowest of which 
is visible only on the last whorl; operculum 
< lark brown. The length of the shell is 
an inch and three-quarters, and it is half 
•sin inch across at the base. It is by no 
means a common shell, but it may be found 
Cth nit" f 8i*e) hB the coralline zone on many parts of 

our coasts. The Common Wentletrap (<ST. 
comnxwnis') is similar to the last, but the ridges are 
merely folded back, not flattened, and there are only 
9 on tjio body whorl; they are also connected from 
whorll to whorl, so that they form continuous but 
oblique lines from the apex to the base. The spiral 



Cot m on 
Wentletrap 



Head of Wentletrap 
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bands are not continuous as in S. tu/rtourr, but broken 
into short streaks or mottling. Whorls about 15, 
separated from each other. Operculum dark brown. 
It attains a length of nearly 2 inches, and its habitat 
is similar to that of >£?. f urtoncu. 

Trevelyan’s Wentletrap (/S f . ire rely a is fawn 

coloured, thinner than in S. ccmi/ni a n Ls, the white 
ridges connected as in that species, but narrower and 
more flattened, with a short spur on the upper part; 
there are 14 ridges across the lowest of the 14 or 
15 whorls, which are not separated. Operculum 
pale brown. The shell seldom exceeds 1 inch in 
length. A deep-water species—1,5 to 100 fathoms. 
The Small Wentletrap (/S', cl a f hr atnla') is small, semi¬ 
transparent, white, with thin ribs of regular size. 
There are only 12 or 13 whorls, and the lowest of 
these bears 18 ridges. Operculum yellow-brown. 
Length about half an inch. It occurs sparingly in 
the coralline zone all round our islands. 

The Aclis-shells {Acliti) are much like thosp of 
Scalaria, but without the transverse ridges on the 
whorls. The mouth of the shell is oval and slightly 
expanded, the outer lips thickened. The animal is 
slender, with a long retractile proboscis, long tentacles 
with the eyes at their base, and the square-fronted 
foot pushed out in front of the head in walking. 

There are only two native species. The 
Glossy Aclis (A. farpra-'nitida} is about a 
quarter of an inch in length, white, with or 
Ac^iheii without spiral ridges, and the oval mouth 
inclining strongly to roundness. Tlie r Little 
Aclis (A. ascaris) is only about one-tenth of ait incli 
in length. It is more slender than the Glossy Aclis, 
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and has fine strong spiral ridges. Though agreeing in 
colour, the form is different, the base being proportion¬ 
ately narrow, and the whorls fewer. They are both 
obtained by dredging, and their range extends down 
to about 80 fathoms, but empty shells are often to be 
picked out of sliell-sand on the shore. Two some¬ 
what similar shells formerly included in this genus 
are now known respectively as PhervAsa, gill son ai and 
Oionisciis nn icits. 

The Necklace-shells (iYu/ic<x) are so-called because 
of the peculiar manner in which their eggs are 
arranged in strap-shaped bands which coil into the 
form of* quoits. The capsules 
(each containing a dozen or more 
eggs) are connected by a gela¬ 
tinous material, at first flaccid 
and sticky, but by the adhesion 
and incorporation of sand it 
becomes firm. These may fre¬ 
quently be picked up on the shores of sandy bays. 
The shells are glossy, almost globular, with a low 
blunt spire, and a large ear-shaped mouth. The 
animal has a long retractile proboscis, which is 
usually concealed beneath a flap of the front of the 
foot, which is turned up oyer the creature’s head. 
The Nations prey upon other species, chiefly bivalves, 
which they hunt in the sand, and whose shells are 
drilled by the proboscis. This important organ and 
the head are protected from injury in their passage 
through the sand by the frontal flap: but in con¬ 
sequence of this covering the eyes have become very 
small Sr are altogether wanting. 

The Large Necklace-shell (JV. ccvlenci) is a very 
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globose shell of rather handsome appearance, pale buff- 
coloured and polished, the upper side of the whorls 

ornamented with a series of dark red 
or violet zigzag or Y-shaped marks. 
The epidermis is retained only within 
the umbilicus. There are 7 whorls and 
a large deep umbilicus. The operculum 
Largs n eckiaco-sheii i, s horn-coloured. The shell ordinarily 

(one-fourth nat. size) . . , , , . .. 7 

measures 14 inch each way, but this 
is often increased to 2 inches. It is tolerably 
common, between extreme low water and a depth 
of 10 fathoms, from the south of 
Kngland to the north of Scotland. 

The Sordid Necklace-shell (Y. Sar¬ 
dinia) is similar to the last named, 
but somewhat smaller and more 
deeply, less clearly coloured, more 
oval — longer than broad — and 
thicker, without the markings. The* 
whorls are. 5 or G. The horn- 
coloured operculum edged with 
white. It frequents sandy shores 
of a somewhat muddy character in 
from 7 to 90 fathoms, from Shetland to Scilly, but 
is more local than Y. catena., and the individuals far 
less numerous. 

The Greenland Necklace-shell (N~. yrrmlaraZtcct) is 
thinner, almost semi-transparent, without gloss, 
white, with a cream-coloured epidermis ; whorls 4 or 5. 
The umbilicus is narrow, and the operculum thin, 
lemon coloured. Its measurement is less than 3 inch 
either way. It is a deep-water species, and is dredged 
from muddy ground in from 40 to 50 fathoms in 
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Shetland, and off the coasts of Yorkshire, North¬ 
umberland, and Durham. The Common. Necklace- 
shell (Y. fiflu'itciim') is a pretty little species, plentiful 
on sandy shores from low 
water to great depths. The 
shell is thick and solid, 
highly polished ; the colour 
varies from white to orange, 

and the markings-which 

are five spiral lines of V’s and zigzags—vary from 
orange to chestnut. There arc G whorls, and the 
spire is blunt. The umbilicus is contracted at the 
mouth, ami the operculum pale horn coloured. The 
leiwtli is little more than half an inch. 



Common Necklace-shell 


Montagu’s Necklace-sliell ( Y. 'moirta.cnfi') is the 
smallest of the native species. It is more globose 
than the Common species, the colour usually fawn, 
but varying to buff, often with a whitish band along 
the upper part of the 5 or G whorls, but free 
from aother markings. The spire, too, is shorter, the 
umbilicus rounder and more open, and the operculum 
rather more solid. It occurs at depths between 
15 and 90 fathoms where there is a sandy or gravelly 
bottom mixed with mud ; all round the Scottish, Irish, 
and Manx coasts where these .conditions exist, also in 
the north of Kngland, reappearing in Devonshire and 
Cornwall. The Iceland Necklace-shell (Y. 'isletncZica') 
differs from all the others in its less solid and semi¬ 
transparent character, and \>y having the spire more 
elevated. Beneath the dull yellow epidermis the shell 
is whitey without markings. There are from 5 to 
7 whcfrls. The umbilicus is small, and the 
operculum thin and golden yellow in- colour. The 
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average length is about 1 inch, but the breadth' is 
less than seven-tenths. It is a rare shell, restricted,, 
to the north of these islands in from 7 to 80 fathoms, 
but most of the specimens have been taken from the 
stomachs of haddocks. 

We have seen how the various species of Nation 
partially envelop the shell in folds of the foot and 
mantle; in the next species the shell is completely 
hidden by the mantle. 

The Transparent Marscnia (Marne nia perftpimici) is 
ear-shaped, with a very small spire, but eleven- 
twelfths of the whole consists of the body-whorl, 
which is almost flat. It is exceedingly thin and 
transparent when fresh, but becomes less clear in 
dying and loses a little of its form. The animal, 
which is much larger than its shell, varies a good deal 
in colour from white to yellow or orange, with spots 
and blotches which vary to contrast with the 
ground colour. There is a pair of long awl-shaped 
tentacles, with black eyes at their base only Visible 
from below, or when the creature swims inverted at 
the surface. The ground colour and the markings 
are ex«amples of protective coloration, for the 
creature feeds upon Compound Ascidians and its colour 
assimilates to that of its food, whilst its markings 
resemble the common openings of their colonies. Years 
ago Mr. Peach devoted a good deal of time to a study 
of this creature, and found that it resorted to patches 
of Leptoclinwm gelatinomirrb, as he thought for the sole 
purpose of excavating a pit in which to deposit its eggs. * 
Professor Herdman, however, a few years ago calle 1 
attention to the fact that Mursenict fed chiefly upon 
Leptocl'Lirumrir and that its colouring was protective. 
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We have liad many opportunities for checking 
Herd man’s observation, anti can fully endorse it. 
♦The gelatinous semi-transparent body of the mollusk 
so closely matches the ascidian that it is difficult to 
see it, anti there is no doubt that the likeness protects 
it from those creatures' that would prey upon it if 
they could see it. It is probable that the creature 
and its shell have been greatly modified by its mode 
of life. It was necessary at first -to hide the shell 
beneath the spotted mantle, then it would be 
gradually flattened out so that the moliusk’s back 
did not rise so high above the ascidian, and when the 
resemblance between the two creatures had become 
sufficiently strong the shell would no longer be 
necessary as a protecting shield—therefore it would 
be reduced to its present filmy texture. It is not a 
common species, as it occurs chiefly in deep water 
—down to 90 fathoms — but may be found on the 
recess of the spring tides 011 the vei*tical faces and 
under-^ides of rocks and boulders where the 
LeptocLLn imji colonies are. 

The Velvet-shell (1 r ehithia hvvif/atu'). There is a 
general resemblance between this mollusk and the 
last, but though the flaps of the mantle 
are turned oyer the shell the latter is not 
hidden. Its name is due to the character 
of the thick pale brown epidermis, which 
is distinctly velvety. The animal feeds 
upon A.Lcyuniu'ni and other zoophytes, and is found 
on stony ground in the laminarian and coralline zones 
(from 1 ^o 50 fathoms) all along our coasts. 

The fclairy-Keel Shell ( Trichotro 1 ris borealis ) is a 
beautiful little shell with a superficial resemblance to 
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the Stilly-winkle {Milvcjc). It lms an elevated .spire 
of 7 wliorls, with several spiral ribs or keels 
upon which the epidermis develops into thorn-like 
points or bristles of a pale brown hue. It has a small 
curved umbilicus, and the pear-shaped mouth is closed 
by a yellow-brown operculum. The animal is white 
or cream coloured speckled with yellow, and lias a 
short bdobed snout separating the long blunt-tipped 
tentacles. The small black eyes are stalked. The 
animal lurches from side to side as it walks. It is a 
northern and local species, its range in Britain 
embracing the 1 logger Bank to the west of 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Shetlauds. Its habitat 
is in the coralline and deep-sea zones. 

The Bonnet-limpets have the muzzle 

extended, the eyes situated on the base of the 
tentacles, and but one gill-plume, which is iinely 
and deeply divided. Boughly speaking the shell is 
limpet-sliaped, but with considerable difference. Two 
genera are represented in this country, each by a,single 
species. They have been considered by various 
authors never to move from the spot to which they 
have attached themselves in early life, but judging 
from my experience with specimens in captivity, I 
regard this as no nearer truth than the similar state¬ 
ment formerly made respecting the Common Limpet. 

The Hungarian Cap or Cap of Liberty (Ccrpulws 
huuneja rictus) is shaped much like the cap of Liberty, 
the beak or apex being spirally curled back ; semi¬ 
transparent, cream coloured, but the greater part of 
the shell is hidden by a coarse epidermis ,of dirty 
pale brown hue, which also hides the radiativig ribs. 
This epidermis is usually rubbed off* the upper end of 
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the shell, and overlaps the edge of the mouth. The 
lines of growth are very prominent, but so irregular 
that the shell appears to have 
been broken several times and 
patched up. They are found from 
low water to 100 fathoms, at¬ 
tached to rocks and shells: thev r 
are particularly fond of oyster 
ami scallop - beds, where they, 
attach themselves to the upper 
valves. Their food appears to be both animal and 
vegetable. Clark and Alder have described this 
species and the next as carrying their spawn, till 
hatched, between the muzzle and the forepart of the 
foot. 



Gup-and-Saucer Hi in pot (( \tlij ch, in nisi,#). In 

this species the shell is buckler-shaped or conical, with 
the beak in the centre ; lines of growth spiral. The 
outside dull greenish or with a violet tinge ; the inside 
simi^rly tinted, but highly polished, with a twisted 

plate or dhiphragm attached to the 
hinder part. It is a local species, found 
on the south coast from Milford Haven 
westward : also in the Channel Islands. 
It occurs from low water to a depth of 
Cup-anti-saucer } 5 fathoms attached to shells or pebbles ; 

in the former situation the cone is very 
low—almost flat—but oil small pebbles it becomes 
much more elevated. The pebbles selected for resi¬ 
dence often present a surface scarcely larger than 
the mojith of the shell, so that increase in the dia- 
meterfof the latter gives place to vertical enlargement. 
Audouin and Milne Edwards declare that the female 
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retains her egg capsules beneath her foot until they 
are hatched. The internal plate of the shell appears 
to serve for attaching the animal, and obviates the 
development of a very powerful muscle such as is 
found in the Common Limpet. 

The Periwinkle family (LittoiriitiflfV.') have a solid 
spiral few-whorled shell, with a round mouth closed 

by a horny operculum. The animal 
has a broad extended muzzle, and awl- 
shaped tentacles with the eyes at their 
single row of teeth base. The under-side of the foot is 



marked by a central line, and in gliding 
the sole on either side of this line is 


advanced alternately. Most of the species are 
strictly littoral in their habits, and seldom wander 
far below extreme low - water mark ; one of our 
native species, indeed, is only covered by the sea at 
the periods of very high tides, and when heavy seas 
throw their big waves far up the shore. Respira¬ 
tion is effected by means of a single gill - plume, 
which is contained in a chamber formed by the 
mantle. Their principal food at least is of a vege¬ 
table nature, for the rasping of which they are pro¬ 
vided with a very long radula. The sexes are 
distinct; the males smaller than the fein.ales. The 
relative position of the organs will be seen in this 
diagram of a partial dissection. 

The Dwarf Winkle (Littorimi obtiisutct) is the 
yellow, red, brown, purple, or green shell that is so 
abundant on all our beaches. In the empty condition 
it is piled up at the base of the rocks after a,storm ; 
in the living state it will be found in profusion on 
the Bladder Wrack (Lucu# ve&iculosws'), where it very 
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closely resembles the bladders of that seaweed. The 
term dwarf applies to the almost suppression of the 
spire, a condition 
also indicated by 
obt'uuficbtdy blunted. 

There are 5 
whorls, but the 
first four form a 
very small part of 
the entire shell. 

Occasionally pure 
white specimens 
may be found, and 
frequently it is 
banded length- 
wise with red- 
b r o w n. I t 

measures about 
half an inch 
either way. The 
IV e rite-like 
Winkle (X. ncrl- 
tollies') has a de¬ 
cidedly conical 
shell, and the last 
whorl only accounts for tw*o-thirds of the whole. 
The colour is a dark red-brown, paler at the base, 
where there is sometimes a yellowish zone. In 
height it is a little more than a quarter of an inch, 
and in breadth a little less than a quarter. It is 
usually found clustered on the sides of rocks above 
ordinary high-water mark, where during the period 
of neap-tides it must remain dry for days in calm 

*5 



Animal of male Poriwinkle, with the shell removed 

a, mouth; b, sexual organ; c, reflexed mantle; d, vent 
e, kidney; y, slime-gland; g, gill; h, heart; m, shell 
muscle; foot 
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weather; but the gill-chamber holds sufficient 
moisture to enable respiration to proceed. 

The Rough Winkle (X. tikIih) has a less pointed r 
spire of from G to 9 whorls, of which the last whorl 
occupies in the male one-half, anti in the female 
two-thirds of the whole; the mouth, too, is much 
larger in the female than in the male. The colours 
range from white, yellow, and orange, to red, brown, 
purple, and black, usually with spiral bands of another 
tint, and spiral flattened ribs. The female retains her 
eggs until they are hatched, and this is said to be the 
reason why this species is not used for food, the 
minute shells rendering the parent gritty and 
dangerous to the teeth of the eater. It is every¬ 
where plentiful where there are rocks and stony 
beaches. It is half an inch across, and about five- 
eighths in height. Experiments made by Professor 
W. A. Herdman with this spc^cies show that it is 
capable of living out of water for long periods. 
Marked specimens upon the rocks were found t not to 
have moved within thirty-one consecutive days. It 
appears to endure life in the water less than life in 
air, and to be undergoing the change of habit from 




sea to land that must in past 
ages have brought^ about our 
land mollusks. 

The Periwinkle or Common 
Winkle (X. littorecb) comes nearest 
to the Rough Winkle, but differs 
Periwinkle from it in being twice the size, 

with flatter whorls, a longer 
and sharper spire, a much slighter suture or*channel 


between the whorls ; the disproportion in size of the 
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sexes is not so great in tl\e present species, because 
the female does not retain her eggs but deposits them 
*’ in masses upon 
weeds and rocks. 

The colour of the 
shell is yellow- 
brown, greyish 
yellow, or olive, 
with red - brown 
or dark brown 
bands, and flat 
spiral ridges. 

There are 7 or 8 
whorl.s. The con- E ™ s of 

tral pillar round which the spiral is wound is 
always white. Winkles are exceedingly common 
below ordinary high-water mark all round our coasts, 
and thousands of tons are gathered annually and sent 
into the towns to be sold as a delicacy among the 
poorej classes. 

The Chink-shells constitute the genus I,cimjL7i.cL t 
which is represented by four native species. They 
are chiefly distinguished from the Winkles by the 
fact that the lobe to which the operculum is attached 
is large, an trends in a pair of long tentacle-like fila¬ 
ments. The head tentacles are flat and smooth, and 
the mouth of the umbilicus is a long slit in the pillar, 
whence the names Chink-shell and iacuna (a fissure). 
The shell lacks the stony solidity of the Winkle- 
shells, though the animal also feeds upon seaweeds, 
but not # so much about rocks. Loven has observed 
that th« animals are coloured to harmonise with the 
weeds upon which they feed. 
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The Thick Chink-shell (/>. crassionr) is rather solid, 
opaque, brownish yellow, turreterl, with thick epider¬ 
mis ; the spire raised, with blunt tip ; whorls 6 or 
7, suture deep; mouth expanded below, with thin 
lip. The fissure is not always present. The animal 
is very active, and moves along with a jerking of 
opposite sides of the foot alternately. Like the 
Winkles it is fond of getting out of the water into 
the air. It is rather a local species; but is widely 
distributed, anti may be found on small weeds below 



Banded Chink-shell, Lacuna, tlirarivuta (enlarged) 


ordinary low-water mark where the bottom is sandy. 
The shell is half an inch long, anti less than a third 
in breadth. The Banded Chink-shell (Z* flii’ctricctict) 



Banded 

Chink-shell 


is conical, thin, semi - transparent, with 
slight spiral lines (also present in X. crassUrr, 
but there hidden by the epidermis). The 
colour varies from white to pale brown, 
usually with four bands of reddish brown ; 
whorls 6, suture not deep. Fissure wide. 


The animal is shy and restless, anti 4 -has the 


same awkward mode of progression as X. crcusstur. 
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The shell is about three-quarters of an inch in length 
ajxd one-third in breadth. It is quite abundant on 
the weeds at low-water mark and below, on all our 
shores. 


The Globular Chink-shell < [L. puteolus ) is rather 
solid, glossy, and opaque, the whorls not rounded but 



Pallid 

Chink-shell 


rather angular in the centre {'periphery '); 
yellowish white, with or without three 
reddish bands, sometimes uniformly dull 
reddish brown. Spire scarcely raised 
above the body whorl, which includes 


four-fifths of the entire bulk of the 3 


or 4 whorls. Mouth expanded, with a somewhat 
angular base; fissure wide and deep. It may be 
found in numbers feeding on small weeds, such as 
Carrageen {Oh on dims e r inputs), 
about low - water mark. The 
Pallid Chink-shell ( L . 2 >(t ^dula,) 
is almost triangular, greatly ex¬ 
panded in front, thin but opaque, 
glossy, of a yellow-green colour; 
epidermis somewhat thick ; 
mouth very large. The fissure 
in this species is exceedingly Ege ® an c h f°^ she°| f Pall,d 
largo and funnel-shaped, exposing 

nearly all the hollow spire. Although widely’ dis¬ 
tributed along our shores, this species is found chiefly 
on the south and west, at low water and for a few 
fathoms below it. The eggs are deposited in oval 



^KftJn^ur figure, where 

Sri Bnanti BaHav See. 

, f ' 'fa * * T.g 

Mot EXCHANGEABLE and 
" a * salable. 



HE mollusks considered in 
the previous chapter were 
marine, many of them lit¬ 
toral species, living oil the 
rocks that are uncovered for hours eaehi day 
when the tide has receded. To protect some from 
the evaporation of their fluids in such a situation, 
and to preserve others from enemies when swept off 
the rocks by rough seas, all those that had distinct 
whorled shells had the orifice closed by a door or 
operculum. It can be clearly seen how such an 
adjunct to the open shell made a transition from 
marine to terrestrial life easy. Such a form as 
Littorina nulls, that spends weeks above high water, 
and is believed to be in the process of changing to a 
land-snail, was probably the ancestor of the Round- 
mouthed Snail (Cyclostoma elegans), which is ‘clearly 
a marine snail that has been so modified that it lives 
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far inland on the dry chalk-downs as well as keeping 
up its connections by living along the coast-lands. A 
glance at the figure will show that so far as externals 
go it makes out a good case for being classified not 
very far from the Winkles. There is the long 
proboscis, the same contractile tentacles with eyes at 
their base, the longitudinal division of the foot, and 
an operculum, only this has become shelly instead of 
horny. If we inspected the radula we should find 
tlic number and arrangement of the teeth to agree 
with that of the Winkles. But there is one great 
difference : instead of the gill-plumes of the Winkles, 
aeration of the blood in Cyclo-stoma takes place in a 
chamber formed under the mantle 
behind the head, the blood circu¬ 
lating aljout the living tissues of 
this chamber and taking up oxygen 
from the air. This arrangement 
led to the Cyclostomct being grouped 
—until lately—with the land and fresh-water snails 
that have a closed branchial chamber or lung; but it 
is now recognised that there is a great difference in 
the two. It is an exceedingly interesting case, for it 
gives a distinct clue J,o the probable origin of other 
land-forms that have got mr*ch more modified. It 
must not be assumed that Cyclostoma originated in 
this country from a Littorina. The genus is a 
tropical one, and the probability is that C. eleganfts 
had a southern origin, for it is found in the Canaries, 
* in Portugal, France, Italy, and Central Germany. 
It extends no farther nortli than Yorkshire and 
J Donegal? 

Its habits are rather singular. A vegetable feeder. 
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its favourite resort is on dry hedge-banks, especially 
on chalky soil. In dry weather, also in winter, it c 
partially buries itself, and in excavating a hole it 
uses its proboscis for the removal of earth. When 
climbing it is said to use this same organ as a hand 
to take hold by. It is very shy, and withdraws into 
its shell on the slightest alarm, closing its door and 
dropping to the ground. This species and the next 
are the only native land - snails that possess the 
operculum, and its retention in so highly developed 
a condition by the present species may be explained 
not only by the nature of its breathing apparatus, 
but by reference to its enemies. There is a small 
beetle known as JJnriliis jlftvescens, and its larva or 
grub devotes itself to the destruction of the Round- 
mouthed Snail. This is how it effects its fell purpose 
—in spite of the stony door that shuts out most 
enemies. The Drilus-larva waits patiently at the 
mouth of the snail’s shell until the door opens and 
the inollusk comes forth ; then it contrives to cfat the 
muscular attachment of the operculum, so that when 
the snail withdraws the door of its fortress will not 
close properly. The Drilus can now complete its 
work at leisure; it enters the shell and consumes 
the body of the snail, then changes into the pupal 
condition and waits within the shell until it has 
attained to its final form as a complete beetle. 

There is one other native species included in the 
same family, though it forms another genus. This 
is the Point-shell (Adc/iila linrhccitcu), whose namo . 
indicates, though it docs not accurately describe, its 
dimensions. Its form is cylindrical, with k slight 
tapering to the upper end; the whorls 6 or 7, 
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pale "brown, glossy, and semi - transparent. The 
animal is much like the Round - mouth, but its 
tentacles have not the enlarged tips of that species, 
the operculum is horny instead of stony, and fits 
into an oval mouth. .It is an active little creature, 
and may be detected by sharp eyes as it ranges over 
the moss, dead leaves, and decaying trees in damp 
woods or dry ditches. 

The Spire-shells (JRissor/,) forn\ one of the most 
largely represented genera of British shells, something 
like a quarter of a hundred native species being in¬ 
cluded in it. Like Gertie they have an elongated 
shell, but here the shape is distinctly conical, the last 
or bodv-whorl constituting one- 
half to two-thirds of the whole. 

The mouth of the shell is more or 
less round, fitted with a horny 
operculum ; there is rarely an 
umbilicus. The animals are very 
like •Winkles; the body is slender, 
the head produced into a bilobed snout, and the 
mouth armed with a pair of jaws and a short radula^ 
The blunt-tipped tentacles are more or less hairy, and 
bear the eyes on small prominences near their base. 
The foot is^divided down the .middle as in the Winkles, 
but only half-way. From the hinder extremity of 
the lobe to which the operculum is attached, an 
appendage like a tentacle is given oft' from each side, 
thus showing a relationship with the Chink-shells 
(Lctcwrui). The shells are all very small, but their 
forms ytre beautiful. The Spire-shells may be found 
on seaweeds and Zostera at all depths between high 
water and 100 fathoms, according to species. The 


a 4 

Latticed Thick-lipped 

Spire-shell Spire-shell 

([Riaaoa (fi. nicmbrxin 

cancellated) acea ) 
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in oil uslc has the faculty for spinning invisible threads, 
and by this means suspending itself from the weeds 
or from the surface of the water. It is impossible 
here to give descriptions of the numerous species, 
whose names will be found in the list at the end of 
the work. 


The Red Spire-shell (Rarlecia 'rubra') is distinct 
from the Rissoat only in that the opercular lobe is 
without appendages and the operculum more solid. 
The genus Hydrobia , too, is but little removed from 
Rissoa, and less so from 13(trierla, with which it 
agrees in the absence of tails to the operculum lobe. 
The shells are smooth, and just beyond the mouth 
there is a chink which appears like the 
approach to an umbilicus. We have four 
species, of which one, the Laver Spire-shell 
Laver (H. 'iilvai), is partially marine. It feeds in 


Spire-sheii great numbers on the Laver or Sea Lettuce 
uivai) (Ulvti lutisninma), whether this be between 
tide-marks on the seashore, in rock-pools, Or in 
estuaries, and as far up tidal rivers as the salt water 
extends. The other species (//. similis, IT. ventrosa, 
H. jenhinrutii ) have taken themselves up the rivers 
where the fresh water greatly predominates over the 
salt, H. similis being found in the muddy ditches of 
the Thames marshes between Greenwich and Wool¬ 


wich, where it has for company so distinctly fresh¬ 
water a form as Rithyniti fentaculata, and the more 
marine Asainminia, gray ana,. In the small genus 
Jeffrey8ia, the minute shells are thin and glossy, 
and the operculum has a slight projection- from 
the straight inner side. J. diaphana occuVs on 
Delesseria, and other seaweeds at low water; J. 
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opalina on CoraZlina officinalis and Laminaria ; 
J. fjlobtiluris on Laminaria at Croulin Island, 
Skye. 

In the genus Bithynia again we come upon two 
fresh-water species that have obviously been derived 
from marine forms. The name is badly chosen, for it 
might indicate that the species inhabit deep water, 
whereas streams, ponds, and ditches are their usual 
habitat. The figure represents the Common Bithynia 
( B. tentac uf.ft.ta) of the natural size. The pale brown 
shell is a symmetrical spiral of conic-oval outline, 
fairly solid ; the oval mouth closed by a thick shelly 
operculum ; umbilicus a narrow chink. The animal 
is dark brown or black above, paling to a 
dirty grey below, with a long deeply cleft 
snout, one branchial plume, and thread-like 
diverging tentacles. The prominent black 
eyes are not stalked. Leach’s Bithynia (2?. 

Icachii ) is a much smaller species (a quarter 
of a|} inch long), with a thinner, semi¬ 
transparent shell, swollen whorls, and a more distinct 
umbilicus. The mouth of the shell is nearly round, 
and the operculum almost circular. Both species 
frequent sluggish rivers and still waters, but whereas 
the larg<ir £orm is widely distributed everywhere in 
England, Ireland, and Wales, the smaller is more 

local and less abundant. They feed 
indifferently on animal and vegetable 
substances; and lay their eggs in bands 
on stones and water-plants. 

The Sentinel-shells (A ssiminea') have 
been sdcallcd because their eyes are borne upon long 
stalks which give them the power of elevation 



Common 

Bithynia 



Dun Sentinel 
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possessed by some of the Crabs, and are therefore 
supposed to be able to keep a sharp look-out as a 
sentinel should. These eyestalks are of the same 
length as the tentacles, to which they are united. 
The shell is very like that of Hydrobia. The J3un 
Sentinel (A,, gray cilia) lives in brackish water, coming 
up the Thames as far as Greenwich. Another 
of these small-sized mollusks is the >S 'kenecu 
pltmiorhis , whose reddish or tawny shell at 
first sight looks like one of the small fresh¬ 
water Flat-coiled Shells (1*1(111 orb is), whence 
its specific name. The spire is flattened, the four 
rounded whorls loosely coiled, the mouth round, 
and the spiral operculum horny. In habit it is very 
like the Winkles, for though it has been dredged 
from a depth of 40 fathoms, and may be taken from 
Confer vie in the rock-pools, it also feeds upon 1 Achilla 
pygmcea, which spends half the day submerged and 
the other half dried and shrivelled in the air. A 
somewhat similar but less depressed shell is- the 
White Belted-shell ( Acleorbis suhcarinat its), which 
makes up for small dimensions by having a 
long scientific name, as many other small 
creatures do. There arc only 4 whorls, and 
these have 6 strong narrow ridges or keels* white 
The large mouth does not show quite so even *hc\\ 
an outline as in our figure, the ridges usually 
producing corresponding indentations of the mouth. 
The operculum is thin. There is a large umbilicus. 
It is a local species, occurring at various places on 
the south and west coasts, and at a few places in 
Scotland and Ireland. v 

The obvious natural relationships of the species 
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considered in this chapter causes us to jump fre¬ 
quently from the seashore to the estuary and the 
inland waters. So, also, from considering some of 
the smallest of our native species we have now to 
mention the largest of the fresh-water gill-bearing 



River Snails, VivijHtra; male on left, femafe on right, young (magnified) in front 


mollusks—the River Snails (Vivipa,r<z). Like many 
others that have been under notice the animal lias a 
prominent snout, the eyes are placed outside the base 
of the tentacles (in this case on short stalks), the 
shell l4as a symmetrical spire, and an oval mouth, 
closed by a horny concentric operculum. They are 
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Common River Snail 
(one-half nat. size) 


herbivorous mollusks. The males are smaller than 
the females, because the latter retain their eggs until 
they are hatched, and, therefore, require more roomy 
whorls for their accommodation. The two native 
species are much alike superficially, but nature has 
been kind to the tyro in giving them marks that 

serve to distinguish them readily. 
The Common River Snail (l r . viiii- 
pciT'a') has a thicker and longer 
shell, a blunter apex, less swollen 
whorls, a less circular mouth, and 
the umbilicus is reduce*l to a small 
narrow chink. Lister’s River 
Snail ( l r . coni edit) is a little larger 
than the other, has a more circular 
mouth, and a distinct and deep though small um¬ 
bilicus. It is a much more local species than the 
other. They are both fairly active 
animals, and tolerably hardy, for 
V. contecta, ranges from Finland to 
the Pyrenees, and V. vivijxtru has 
been known to produce a batch of 
young shortly after having been 
thawed out from a temperature of 
23° F. 

The last of these operculate fresh¬ 
water species we have to glance at 
are the so-called Valve-shells (JValvdtt y), of which 
we have two—so distinct in form that there is no 
difficulty in identifying them. The animals are 
built much on the same plan as the foregoing—the 
head drawn out into a long snout, and the eyes at 
the base of the tentacles, but in this case on the 



Listers River Snail 
(one-half nat. size) 
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inner side. When gliding through the waters' the 
branchial plume is exserted from beneath the mantle, 
and with it a long tentacle-like outgrowth from the 
mantle, which is regarded as also employed in 
respiration, and thought by some as the other 
branchial plume aborted. The sexes are united in 
each individual, but only one sex is functionally 
active at one time. They inhabit slow and still 


fresh waters all over these islands. The 
Common Valve-shell ( V. piscinalis') has a 
blunt spire, and the general form of the 
shell is globular, brownish yellow in colour, 
and marked with spiral ridges. The um- 


Common 
Valvo-shel I 


bilious, though round and deep, is not large. The 


Flat Valve-shell (F. crisfata ) differs in the form of 


its greyish shell, which is always flat, like that of a 


Planorbis , and the animal has a smaller snout and 


stouter tentacles. The umbilicus, too, is proportion¬ 
ately larger and more open. 




arc back again U|)on the 
seashore seeking for what 
Borlase nearly one hundred 
and. fifty years ago called 
the Small Needle - whelk 


(Itilti/inix 'retxcvbiiJutxLin^), a name we belie vc^ not 
in. use among the folks along our coasts, who usually 
lump a largo number of species together under a 
kind of generic title, according to size or habit. 
Thus these Horn-shells (J3 itiixtm and Ceri thiiuni), 
small Ncls&cls, Pheasant-shells, Necklace-shells, and 
others, are all known along the Cornish coast 
as “ iShillifillies.” In the Horn - shells there is a 


long pyramidal spire of many whorls ornamented 
with little bosses in spiral lines, a small mouth with 
it little groove on its lower margin, a horny operculum, 
and no umbilicus. The animal is much like those 
last described in the previous chapter, t\at the 

branchial siphon is merely a short fold of the mantle, 

2 : 1 s 
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tlie tentacles are awl-shaped, and the eyes are placed 
0:1 little prominences at their outer base. The sexes 
are distinct. The Common species, 

P. Tct icubldtiLrrb, figured here, is about 

half an incli long, of a reddish-brown 

colour. It feeds upon decaying "VbbHBK^ 

animal anti vegetable matter, and 

abounds on all our coasts between 

half-tide and about 15 fathoms. The sma 1 i^nJ^i* -w h61 k 
Reversed Horn-shell (2W/om 2 >G T~ 

versa) is a smaller shell with the spiral turned in the 
opposite direction. P. ret icu latuni, like most spiral 
shells, has the open mouth on the right hand of the 
observer when the shell is held with the spire upwards ; 
in T. per cers<i the mouth is to the left hand. It is 
by no means so plentiful as P. reticulafum, and is 
found chiefly on our southern and western shores, in 
the Channel Islands, and all round Ireland. It is 
found sparingly in Scotland, the Orkneys, and Shet- 
larid* Its range is from low water to about 20 
fathoms. The Obelisk-shell (. Lovcnellcu niettila ) is a 
third species, of whitish hue, about three-quarters of 
an inch long, found rarely on the Shetland fishing 
banks in from 45 to 96 fathoms. 


Another^group of Horn-shells is placed in a separate 
genus Gerilhiopsis ,—that is having a likeness to 
Cenrithivunm ,—and these are chiefly distinguished by 
the groove at the base of the mouth being developed 
into a distinct though short canal, which is lined by 
the mantle tube or branchial siphon. The British 
species* are O. titbercvilaris, C. barleei, C. pvtchella , 
O. Trtemixce, O. conceitcricttd, and C. costulcJa. 

The only example we have of the Screw-shells 
16 
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( Tarnritellal) is the one to which Pennant gave the 
name of the Auger (T. cornnrn/VL'n'it* ), on account of its 
resemblance to that boring implement. It is a giant 

compared with, the little Horn- 
shells. The whorls are spirally 
ridged, the mouth comparatively 
small and round, though with a 
suggestion of squarisliness, and 
without a canal ox* groove. The 
operculum is round and horny. 
The mantle is fringed with a 
triple row of fine filaments. As 
the new whorls increase in size to 

Augor-shell , , . . - . 

(two-thirds nat size) accommodate the growing animal 

the older wliorls at the top of the 
spire, being too narrow fox* occupation, are partitioned 
off by the deposit of shell internally. It occurs on 
all our shores above sand and mud in from 3 to lOO 
fathoms. 



We have jxxst mentioned how the owner of aii old 
house shuts off the rooms that are no longer large 
enough for use, more spacious apartments having 
been erected. Some other species having thus 
partitioned off the old from the new, delibex*ately 


knock the older portion against stones in order to 


break it off; in other cases the making of 
the dividing wall appears to cause the older 
part to perish. Shells that have undergone 
this process are said to be decollated. 
Perhaps the case of the Blind-shell < 'OoBC'u/nt 



Blind-shell 

(enlarged) 


tracheal) is still more 
appearance of the shell 


remarkable, as the entire 
is altered by the conduct 


of the animal. It begins life with a shell coiled 
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flat (discoid), but after a time the new portions are 
added in almost a straight line; then the animal 
constructs a conical division across the interior to 
separate the straight portion from the spiral, which 
soon falls off. Later another division is made in 
order to get rid of a portion that is too narrow. So 
that we have here a creature beginning life with a 
spiral shell, and arriving a*t maturity with one of a 
cylindrical character like a Tooth-shell ( Dentalium,), 
except that the exterior of this is marked off into 
rings whilst that is plain. The ringed appearance 
accounts for its specific name trachea, as recalling the 
structure of the windpipe. The round opening of 
the brown shell is closed by a flat brown operculum. 
11 may be found in fair abundance in water from 
15 to 50 fathoms deep on the coasts of Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, Wales, Guernsey, the Clyde district. Ban try, 
and Galway. The animal is extremely active, but 
not so agile as that of the minute Smooth Blind-shell 
(G. (jjlabnun), which has a thin, smooth transparent 
white shell closed by a convex operculum. It is 
found all round these islands between the depths of 
15 and 50 fathoms. 

The Pelican’s-foot (Chemopus pes-pelicani ) when 
fully developed brings to 
mind the Stroinbs and* 

Wing-shells of the tropics, 
and it is interesting to note 
how easily this form may 
be produced from a shell of 
entirelv different appear¬ 
ance. #In earlier life the shell is shaped like the 
Auger-shell (Tu,rritellvb) t but by successive additions 
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made to the lip the latter expands into a broad 
flap with five triangular processes, each grooved 
beneath. There are three thick spiral ribs which 
are more or less broken into tubercles. The colour 
is yellowish - white tinged with brown, and the 
mouth is closed by a pointed operculum. The 
animal is of similar structure to those we havo 
been recently considering: the foot continued for¬ 



ward in advance of the head ; the long* snout and 
awl-shaped tentacles, with the small black eyes on 
little footstalks at their base. It is cream coloured, 
mottled with purplish brown and flecked with yellow 
and white, the whole effect being that of the sand 
upon which it glides awkwardly in the coralline zone 
(15 to 50 fathoms), as though its shell \^re an 
encumbrance to it. The Shetland Pelican's - foot 
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(C. mctcti'ndreai) is a much smaller and more delicate 
species, found only on muddy sand off Shetland in 
from CO to SO fathoms of water. The five points 
from the mouth of the shell are relatively longer and 
more distinct, the one that is. nearest the spire often 
exceeding it in length and running parallel with it. 
The colour is paler, so is that of the animal. 

A more striking object-lesson in the evolution of 
shell - structure is afforded by the three British 
members of the Cowry family ( CyprcuicUv ), each of 
them representing a separate genus. In all of them 
th e mantle is furnished with a pair of large side-lobes 
which fold over the shell and almost meet above it. 
The mouth of the shell is mostly as long as the shell, 
and is not closed by an operculum. The animal has 
a short muzzle, a broad foot with a squarish front, 
and a long siphon. They are carnivorous, feeding 
upon zoophytes, etc. Of these three forms the 
Smooth Margin-shell (Krvuto lewis) best illustrates 
our •meaning. It will be seen that 
the body-wliorl is three or four times 
longer than the remainder of the 
shell, and that the mouth is almost 
as long as this whorl. The lip of 
this is at first quite thin -and sharp- 

edged ; then it is turned in a little 
but still has a plain edge, but after¬ 
wards it is considerably thickened 
and becomes toothed on the inner 
margin. Now the animal—which 
is of a lively disposition — does 
sefc much of this white shell when 
he is on active service, for the mantle-lobes are 
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thrown well up over it, and only a narrow streak of 
the shell shows between. The shell is little less than 
half an inch in length, and occurs locally all round 
our islands on sandy ground in from 12 to 85 
fathoms. The white foot is speckled with orange, 
pink, and black, to harmonise with this ground, whilst 
the mantle-lobes are dotted with purple-brown marks 
and studded with pale yellow tubercles in imitation 
of the zoophytes on which it feeds. 

The Poached Egg ( OviU<i •pafuh /) has a mouth that 
is much longer than the shell-proper, and it appears 

to be all body-whorl. But 
if wc look again at the 
Margin-shell and imagine 
the outer lip extended to a 
greater length than the 
spire, the result would be spindle-shaped, much like 
the shell of the Poached Egg when freed from the 
mantle-lobes. This shell is thin, glossy, 
and almost transparent, whitish with a 
tendency towards yellow. Young speci¬ 
mens exhibit a brief spire within the canal 
formed by the extension of the outer up 
above, but the adult shell is of the form 
shown in this figure. The animal is yellow* 
ish white tinged with brown ; the mantle- 
lobes, which sometimes completely cover 
the shell, are marked with brown transverse lines 
and small spots. It feeds upon the zoophyte Twine - 
laria, indivisa, and lives among the colonies of its 
victims, the brown stripes of the mantle-lobes whelping 
to disguise it from its own enemies by assimilation 
to the clustered tubes. Its distribution is not general. 
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but .restricted to Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, Guernsey, 
Sark, and a few places on the Irish coast, in the 
coralline zone. 


The shell of the beautiful though common European 
Cowry (CyprcBa cv/ropaxi) undergoes a similar change. 
At first it is a spired shell, though the spire 
is very short; the outer lip is thin and sharp- 
edged, but as it grows this turns in, thickens, Young 
and so reduces the opening considerably. The shell of 
difference between the young and the adult Cowry 
Cowry shells is so great that the naturalists of a few 
generations back classed them as belonging to distinct 




European Cowry— 
from above and bolovN 


species. When the identity of the 
animals was proved it was believed 
that the earlier was abandoned 
when it got too small, and a new 
one of a different pattern made 
to shelter the more adult animal. 


The animal varies in colour from 


yell»w to pink or brown, but most frequently it is 
orange. The mantle-lobes, which are covered with 
yellow or white raised 
points, and red or purple 
spots, well cover the shell. 

The groumd colour of the 
shell is white, but in half- 
grown individuals this is 
crossed by transverse lines of deep flesh tint. In 
old specimens the white spaces between these lines 
become elevated into ridges which are continuous 
with tfie ribs that protect the mouth. That part of 
the snell where the mantle-lobes meet is often marked 



with three dark brown spots, of which the central one 
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is tlio largest and the least sharply defined, but plain 
specimens are far more plentiful. The animal is very 
active, but also shy, for it rapidly withdraws into its 
shell on very slight alarm. The old English form of 
the name was Gowry. On some parts of the coast 
it is the Nun, in others the Stick-farthing. 



Atlanta pcroni (magnified) 


Between the Cowries and the Naked Tongues 
( Gym/noglossci ) there comes a group of sea-sn£*>ls who 
have become specially modified for a free-swimming 
life in the open ocean. The foot, instead of being 
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flat fpr crawling, as in those that crawl upon rocks 
or weeds, is developed into fin - like expansions. 

' With these they swim in an inverted position at the 
surface. The shell is not present, or is very small, in 
one family ( Pterotrachcvidai ) ; in another (A tldiitidaf) 
it is spiral, and sufficient to entirely accommodate 
the animal, which shuts itself in with an operculum. 
Both shell and animal are perfectly translucent, so 
that the internal organisation is clear without 
dissection. These creatures had not been regarded 
as coming within the British area, though they 
swarm in the warmer parts of the Atlantic, as 
well as in the Indian and Pacific Oceans; but in 
September 1888 Professor MTntosli took in the waters 
of St. Andrews Bay “ a small transparent univalve, 
like a finely fashioned shell of glass, containing its 
in habitant.” It measured about one-twelfth of an 

inch, and was probably a young example. It was 
evidently a species of Atlanta , nearly allied to that 
figure^* but having a flat margin instead of the keel 
that is present in Atlanta peroni. Such a capture 
is of great interest, for hitherto these creatures were 
considered to exist only in more genial seas. 




EFORE describing the creatures 
whose names stand as the title 
of this chapter, we must glance 
at a couple of orders collectively 
known as the Gy n inoglossu, or 
Naked Tongues, from the fact that 11 »e rad via. (as 
well as the jaws) is absent. Their true position in 
the systems of classification is still a matter of 
contention among the “ doctors who differ,” but they 
appear to be closely allied to forms such as Iti&soa, 
and Hydnrobia,, and to have lost their ^^etli owing 
to a very distinct change of habit—many of them 
being parasites. The mouth is developed into a 
proboscis, used in the parasitic forms for sucking 
the juices of the host. 

The Eulima-shclls ( [Eulinma ]) consist of half a dozen 
native species with polished awl-shaped semi-trans¬ 
parent shells that taper to a very fine point, but as 
the animal in growing has to vacate the older 
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portion the tip of the spire is frequently broken off 
The mouth of the shell is oval, closed with a horny 
operculum, and the outer lip thickened inside. The 
animal has a foot whose broad front extends far in 
advance of the head, which is kept under shelter 
though it shows through the shell, as seen in the 
figure. The si phonal fold, of the mantle is very 
rudimentary, and the eyes are behind the base of the 
tentacles, which are united at their origin. 

The Polished Eulima ( E . polita ) has a highly 
polished shell resembling ivory, about three-quarters 
of an inch in length. The animal is also 
white, but streaked and tinged with yellow ; 
the snout marked with a golden V, the black 
eyes ringed with yellow. Unlike its fellows, 
this species is not parasitic, yet it lacks a 
radula just as much as they do. This appears 
to point to the fact that the original species of 
Eulima was a parasite who had no use for 
a radfila and exchanged it for a proboscis 
through which fluids and soft food could be drawn ; 
but that E. polita. on giving up the parasitic ways of 
its ancestors has not found the need for teeth. The 
Intermediate Eulima (A T . intermedia) is not quite so 
large, more «spindle-shaped, semi-transparent, and less 
distinctly white ; and the animal is without the 
V-mark on the snout. The Distorted Eulima (E. 
pliilippi ) owes its name to the curved spire of the 
slender, nearly transparent shell, which is less than a 
• quarter-inch in length. The Awl-shaped Eulima (E. 
suhulat<§t) has an awl-shaped, semi-transparent thin 
shell, h§,lf an inch long, with three pairs of spiral 
tawny bands. The Two-lined Eulima (E. bilineata ) 
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is very similar to the last, but little more than a 
quarter of an inch long and with only two of the 
spiral bands. Most of these Eulimas attacli them¬ 
selves to the shells of bivalves, the opercula of 
gasteropods, or to the interior and exterior of the Sea 
Cucumbers (Holoth'wrifC). 

The Urchin Snail (Stilifer turtomi ), of which we 
have but one species, agrees with Eulima in having 
no teeth. It is, however, housed in a shell of 
different shape, the body - whorl being large and 
broad, the greater part of the spire above being so 
slender and cylindrical that it has suggested the 
Greek styl'ii.s. It differs from K'vltimi again in 
having no operculum. The head of the animal is 
snout-like and ends in a suctorial moutli. The 
tentacles are cylindrical, and the mantle-edges turn 
up and overlap the margins of the shell. This 
creature is found only on and among the spines of 
Sea Urchins, where it appears to feed upon the 
excreta of the JtJch iiiis. ** 


The 

sented 


Conical 

Pyramid- 

shell 


Pyramid-shells ( Odostonxia ,) are well repre- 
on our shores by a score of species. The 
shells are all small, conical or awl-shaped, 
smooth or spirally grooved, with the apex 
coiled the reverse way ( sinLsfrral ) to the 
greater part of the shell, and the mouth "with 
a tooth-like projection on the inner lip—hence 
the name Odostomia = tooth - mouth. The 


animal is very like Exilimcb. The proboscis is only 
protruded for the purpose of feeding, which appears 
to be at the expense of the jelly-like poS^yps and 
sponges whose softer slime-like portions tney can 
obtain by suction. Some of them appear to subsist 
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upon the excreta of other mollusks, the Pallid 
Pyramid (O. 'pallida ')' being frequently found on 
•Pectens near the excretory outlet; others are found 
under clusters of mussels, on the opercula of other 
gasteropods, and at the base of seaweeds. As in 
the case of other parasitic mollusks the shell is 
white or nearly so. Space will not allow of an 
enumeration of the species‘in the body of. the work, 
but a list of the British species will bo found in the 
Appendix. Jeffreys included in the genus the species 
often separated to form the genera T'vurbo'ihilla, and 
Uidimella. The genus TiLirboii ilia, consists of a 
dozen species distinguished by having the central 
pillar straight (instead of curved as in Oclo&toiiiia') 
and in most cases without the tooth-like 
projection. The shell, too, is more elongated, 
and the whorls have ribs running across them, 
as shown in the figure of the Staircase 
Pyramid (T. seal nr in'). The six species com- 
prised^ in the genus Evilinmella, agree with 
Twrbonilla, in the elongated shell with its 
straight and seldom-toothed pillar, but it is in this 
case free from ribs of any sort and is polished. 

The remaining families to be mentioned in this 
chapter are grouped together under the name of 
Rachiglossa, oii account of an agreement in the 
disposition of the teeth on the radula. Instead of 
there being a large number in each row, there are 
here only three; but each tooth has its front edge 
broken into a number of long sharp points, varying 
with each family. The proboscis is long, but can be 
completely retracted. . In the type family, M'wircidce, 
the radula is contained in the proboscis, and its 
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central teeth, have three or more strong cutting 
points, or cusps, whilst the side teeth are plain. * It is 

to the skilful manipulation of these < 
central teeth that those neat round 
holes in bivalve shells are due, the 
members of this family being mostly 
carnivorous. A further character of 
these mollusks is seen in the shells, 
the mouth running off* into a spout, 
as shown more clearly in the figure 
of the Ribbed Spindle-shell (Truphorh 
truuncatuLfi). This spout is for the 
accommodation of the siplional fold of the mantle, 
and is commonly referred to in handbooks as the 
anterior canal. Through the siphon fresh 
supplies of water arc drawn into the 
branchiae. It is worthy of note that as a 
rule (to which there are several notable 
exceptions) this form of shell and siphon 
indicates carnivorous propensities, and the Ribbed 
reason for its existence may be found in the Sp s '^ e d 1 ] e " 
habits of the creature. Much of the food 
of these mollusks is tainted, often putrid; and whilst 
the mouth is immersed in such a pabulum it would 
clearly not serve the purpose of respiration to draw 
in water from the immediate neighbourhood. The 
long siphon is extended to one side, or over the top 
of the shell, and the water taken in from as remote a 
point as possible. 

The Little Spindle-shells {TrophovC) arc represented 
by three species, of whelk-like form, all being about " 
two-thirds of an inch long. The Prickly”,Spindle- 
shell (jfl vni&ricatws') is slender, dull, the whorls 
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crossed by swollen, sometimes prickly ribs, which are 
broken by a series of spiral channels. The colouring 
•is a flesh tint with touches of reddish brown. The 
mouth is small and ends in a long anterior canal. 
The operculum is pear-shaped, with the nucleus at 
the narrow end. Jt has been found chiefly on the 
shores of Devon, Cornwall, and Guernsey, in the Isle 
of Man, Tenby, Dublin Bay, Cork, etc., in soft ground 
between 15 and 50 fathoms. The Ribbed Spindle- 
shell (7 T . tnrvunccLtu.s) is broader, slightly more glossy, 
and paler, the ribs not broken into tubercles by 
the spiral grooves. The upper part of the spire is 
smooth and polished, the mouth oval and the canal 
short. It affects hard ground from 2 to 50 fathoms 
deep, on the east coast, around Scotland, south and 
east Ireland, and the Isle of Man. The Berwick 
Spindle - shell (T. ba.rvicensis') is more like the 
Prickly Spindle but broader, much more glossy, the 
whorls crossed by fewer but more prominent, almost 
toothe^, ribs. The cusps on these ridges are stronger 
above, so that the top of the whorl appears to be 
encircled by spires. The colour is white. This is a 
more northern form, occurring on stony ground from 
low water to 50 fathoms on our northern coasts, 
coming only as far south as Yorkshire and North¬ 
umberland. 

The Sting-winkles ( OcLnebra ) have the same form 
of shell, but it is disguised by the ribs and great 
thickening of the lip from time to time. What are 
known as vanr Ices or “ growth lines ” really represent 
periods comparative rest from shell production. 
At least? the shell is not enlarged internally, but only 
thickened at its mouth. These are, of course, the 
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same as we have described as ribs crossing the whorls 
in the case of Lachesis , Trap}ion, and others, but 
in Ocinehra, cirincLceii they are more varicose. In 
addition there are several spiral ridges running from 
the mouth to the apex, and in crossing the varices 
they produce that rugged appearance so characteristic 
of the species. A figure is given on page 252. The 
animal is yellowish, mottled with white. It is found 
chiefly on the southern and western coasts, including 
Wales, and all round Ireland. It inhabits rough 
ground from a little below low-water mark to about 
30 fathoms. It is one of the great enemies of the 
oyster, boring neat round holes in the upper valve of 
young oysters and so gaining admittance. It is from 
this nefarious practice that the fishermen interested 
in oyster-beds have called it the Sting-winkle, its 
“ sting ” being the proboscis with its boring implement. 
Like the Muretc frttnculus so well known to the 
ancients, and like Purpura, the Sting-winkle carries 
about a small quantity of fluid capable of ^dying 
fabrics violet or purple, and which is probably ejected 
in the water for defensive purposes. The shell 
attains a length of about 2\ inches. The triangular 
egg-capsules, each containing from a dozen to twenty 
eggs, are deposited separately but in little groups. 
The Small Sting - winkle (O. aciculaUi) is similar 
in appearance, but of a dark red-brown colour, 
with more numerous spiral ridges, and only about 
half an inch in length. The animal is bright red, 
sometimes flecked with yellow. It has been found 
only in the Channel Islands, where it is moderately 
plentiful. r 

The Purple (Purpura, lap'illus), commonly known 
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as Jlog-winkle, and in Ireland as Horse-winkle, is one 
of the commonest of marine snails. It may be found 
in abundance high and dry on the rocks after the 
recess of the tide, where, like the Rough Winkle, it 
appears to enjoy a prolonged air-bath. Such a habit 
should expose it to grave dangers from shore-birds, 
but its shell is thick and stony, and in some places it 
appears even to have developed something like pro¬ 
tective coloration, but whether the cases adduced would 



be sufficient to deceive birds is open to question. Its 
colour is a more or less pure white, spirally banded 
with orange, red-brown, or brown ; but the propor¬ 
tions and intensity of these hues, as well 
as the sculpturing of the shell, varies 
greatly. The Rev. A. II. Cooke, M.A., in 
the OccmhrJ\ r <it tLi’tcl History, remarks 
that “ in many cases the variations may 
be shown to bear a direct relation to the 
manner of life. If onus occurring in very 
exposed situations, e.y. Land’s End, outer Dog wtnMe 
rocks of the Scilly Islands, coasts of north 
Devon and Yorkshire, are stunted, with a short spire 
and relatively large mouth, the latter being developed 
in order to increase the power of adherence to the 
rock, and «consequently of resistance to wave force. 
On the other hand, shells occurring in sheltered 
situations, estuaries, narrow straits, or even on open 
coasts where there is plenty of shelter from the 
waves, are comparatively of great size, with a well- 
developed produced spire, and a mouth small in 
proportion to the area of shell surface.” The same 
authoif also thinks that in some places (Newquay, 
Cornwall, for example) the spiral bands of white and 
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colour agree with the veined rocks to which the 
Purple clings. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Linnaeus must have keen struck ky the 
pebkle-like appearance often assumed ky this species, 
for he called it lti2?illits (a little stone or pebble). 
As in the case of the Periwinkle, already referred to, 
this stoniness has relation to the hard knocks littoral 
species experience in stormy weather, when they may 
be dashed off the rocks and churned up among actual 
stones. 

The animal is of the pattern usual among the 
family, yellowish in colour, more or less tinged with 
brown. It attacks limpets in much the same manner 
as that adopted by the Sting-winkle ; but its favourite 
food is the Mussel, whose shell can be pei’forated much 
more rapidly than that of the Limpet. According to 
Spence Pate, a mussel-shell keeps the enterprising 
Purple busy for a couple of days, and then it has 
the reward of its patience in the succulent llesh of 
the bivalve. But it must not be supposed tliATt the 
Purple has its own way entirely in this matter of 
dainty feeding; it has a Nemesis in the form of a 
Starfish who is also fond of Mussel. The Starfish 
may be poetically regarded as taking revenge for the 
Purple’s depredations on the mussel-beds* The Star¬ 
fish has no means of forcing open the Purple shell as 
he does with the Oyster, but silently and slowly he 
creeps to a spot where several Purples are within 
reach of his long fingers, and laying hold of them 
with the delicate suckers of his under-side he brings 
them all beneath his central mouth. Then his 
stomach is turned inside out and envelops the’Purples, 
which are dissolved out of their shells, in spite of the 
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protecting operculum, by the powerful digestive fluid 
of the Star. The yellow egg-capsules of the Purple 
are very common objects on rock-ledges; 
each one contains from 20 to 40 embryos. 

M. Cailliaud declared not only that these 
are hatched by the parent, but that the 
father and the mother take turns to pro- ^fho'pu'Iplo 
tcct and incubate them. This, .however, 
may be dismissed as “ embroidery ” not warranted by 
the observations of others, and in absolute opposition 
to all we know of the habits and customs of those 



mollusks that deposit eggs. 

The Dog-whelks (Nttswr') arc almost as well known 
as the Purples, though their habits are different. The 
animal may be distinguished from those of neighbour- 
i ng genera by the “ tail ” of the foot, which, instead of 
ending in a blunt point, becomes divided and finishes 
like a pair of tentacles, as shown in the figure of the 
Netted Dog-whelk (iV. 'rcticiilvutcb). This species is 
commtm. on sandy shores all round our islands. 



Netted Dog-whelk 


where it devours the bait on the 
“ spillers ” of the flat-fisher and also 
that in the lobster-pots. The animal 
is got up to resemble the sand in its 
colour and* markings; the ground 
colour is yellowish, over which is 
thickly sprinkled dots of white and 
various browns — a pepper-and-salt 
mixture that assimilates closely to 
the sand. When at rest, and on the 


exposure* of the shore by the receding tide, the shell 
is lialf-fluried in the sand. It is strongly ribbed in 


two directions, so that a network pattern is produced 
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by the depressions, but the prominences are so nearly 
equal in height that it does not present the bold 



aspect of some allied species. The colour 
is a dull buff* tinged with brown, except 
the inner and outer lips, which are white, 
highly polished, the outer lip with 12 
or 14 tooth-like elevations. The egg- 
capsules in this case are flattened oval 
pouches, attached by a short footstalk to 
the fronds of the Grass-wrack ( Zo&teru 


N etted 
Dog-whelk 


Full-sized specimens measure about 3 j 
inch. 


% 


The Thick-lipped l)og-whelk (^V. in cr'ctssafa) is 
little more than half an inch long, entirely different 
in appearance from the Netted species, the ridges 
across the whorls being stronger than those having a 
spiral direction, the colours being brighter, and the 
outer lip being greatly swollen, white, with an almost 
black spot in the canal. The colour varies from 
white or flesh colour to a pale warm browei, the 
whitish specimens being more or less striped or 
mottled with brown. It is equally common with the 
last species all round our islands, but affects stony 
ground, at all depths between low water and 145 
fathoms. The Dwarf Dog-whelk (JV. jkygrruvci) is a 
less solid shell, the spiral ridges fewer and finer, 
the colour always yellowish white tinged with 
tawny, the outer lip even more swollen, white, but 
brown within, and therefore showing no spot in 
the canal. It does not attain the length of half an , 
inch, and it is much more restricted in As range. 
It has been found in the coralline zone* on the 


coasts of Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, also at 
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Connemara, Bantry Bay, Dublin Bay, and County 
Antrim. 

Tlic Spindle-shells (Chrysodormui') are well repre¬ 
sented in our seas by seven species. With the Whelks 
(B itccinum,') they constitute the British section of the 
family Buccinidw. This family is distinguished by 
having the central tooth of the radula armed with 
from 5 to 7 stout points, and the lateral tooth 
with 2 or 3 cusps. They have a rather long siphon, 
eyes at the outer base of the tentacles, a thick 
spindle - shaped shell closed by a small horny oper¬ 
culum. The lied Whelk or Buckie (0. antiques) 
has a solid yellowish or reddish shell with dull sur¬ 
face marked with slight spiral ridges. The thin 
epidermis has nearly always worn away. It occurs 
nearly all round our islands, in the coralline zone, 
but in Shetland it comes into the laminarian zone 
and descends into deep water below the coralline. 
The animal is largely used as bait in the long-lino 
fishery, and as human food. Fleming tells us how 
the cottagers of Shetland make use of the shell as an 
elegant lamp by suspending it horizontally, filling it 
with oil, and allowing a wick to lie in the canal, 
the lighted portion protruding. It owes its name 
ct'ti l iqvut ty the fact that.it is plentiful as a fossil in 
the Crag, where also the “ reversed ” form with the 
left-handed spiral is found. Ordinary specimens are 
between 3 and 4 inches in length, with a breadth of 
2 inches, but occasionally they may be found as long 
as 8 inches. The eggs are deposited enclosed in 
poucli-iiko capsules, flat on the lower, convex on the 
upper* side, and these are attached one to another 
in overlapping clusters. The Wide-mouthed Whelk 
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( C . 'kzowegicri) is a paler shell with a larger body- 
whorl and mouth, the outer lip expanding outwards, 
and the canal short. It is only found on some of our 
northern shores, as those of Yorkshire, Durham, and 
Northumberland, below the coralline zone. Its 
average length is inches. The egg-capsules are 
not clustered, but attached singly by the hat side, 
chiefly to the interior of empty bivalves. 

Turton’s Spindle-shell (<7. turt.on /), or Long-neck, 
is somewhat larger and more solid than the last, 
more nearly white, tinged with purple, and further 
differing from it in having a longer spire, flatter 
whorls, and stronger spiral - ridges; moreover, the 
operculum is a long triangle with rounded base, 
whereas in O. 'norvegicti it is more rhomb-sliaped, 
with three of the corners rounded. The Slender 


Spindle - shell ((7. gracilis) is more truly spindle- 
shaped. Beneath the yellowish epidermis, which is 



Slender Spindle-shell 


usually partly gone, the shell is 
white or nearly so, with ^omc 
approach to a glossy surface; 
and the operculum is rather 
solid and triangular-oblong. Its 
length is between 3 and 4 inches, 
with a breadth of €< l| to 
inches. Although found in from 
20 to 145 fathoms all round our 
islands, it is a rare shell in the 
south and a common one in the 
north. The capsules are solitary, 
like those of the last named. A 


similar but. smaller species (C. jyropi'nq'UAJbs) may be 
distinguished by its " more delicate texture, finer and 
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closer sculpture, longer, turreted, and regularly taper- 
ing spire, deeper suture, hispid epidermis, less abrupt 
curvature of the canal, and especially the symmetrical 
apex” (Jeffreys). It occurs on mud and sand in 
deep water (15 to 80 fathoms) from Yorkshire to 
Shetland. The Northern Spindle - shell (Troschelia, 
bevnicirn&is) is distinguished by its spiral ridgefT— 
which are alternately large and small, being crossed 
by strias which produce a network especially notice¬ 
able on the upper whorls. The.thick brown epidermis 
rises into little points along the spiral ridges, which 
give a bristly appearance to the shell. The ear- 
shaped operculum is rather thin. The shell, which 
is about inches in length, is found on soft ground 
in the coralline zone on the coasts of Yorkshire and 
N orthun iberl and. 

The White Whelk (Lionxesv.s dalei,') is*a very rare 
species in our waters, only a few well-authenticated 
captures being on record. The shell is oval, spirally 
striated, of ivory-whiteness, covered by a filmy yellow 
epidermis ; the spire short and blunt, the canal short 
and open, and the operculum triangular with its 
nucleus placed on the inner base of the mouth. The 
teeth on the radula are without the cusps usual in 
the family. It has been recorded from County Cork 
and the west eoast of Ireland (100 fathoms) ; from the 
neighbourhood of the Ilogger Sank (40 to 50 fathoms), 
Aberdeenshire and Shetland (72 to 87 fathoms). 

In the true Whelks ( Buccimi/m ) the spindle-shape 
is quite lost and the shell is relatively broader in 
proportion to its length. The Common Whelk 
'vmdcLtwm') is so well known that no detailed 
description is necessary. The whorls are crossed by 
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curved broad ribs which are traversed by the spiral 
lines. This species is widely and plentifully distri- * 

buted all round our 
islands, on all kinds 
of bottoms and at all* 
depths of water. A. 
creature found under 
so many conditions 
should show a great 
amount of variation, 
if there is anything 
in the views already 
set forth in these 
pages, in which it lias 
been claimed that the form and substance of the shell 
lias relation to the habitat. Littoral species, we have 
pointed out,* like the Winkles and the Purple have 
thick solid shells to withstand the hammering of the 
waves and the pounding of stones; and all those 
individuals who do not develop a thick shell witl be 
broken up and destroyed, leaving only those with 
thick shells to survive and perpetuate the species. 
What is true of the species living under one set of 
conditions differing from another species living under 
other conditions, applies also to the individuals of a 
species that yet live under varying conditions of 
depth, climate, and surroundings. The var. litovulis 
lives among stones and on mud in the upper part of 
the laminarian asone, and consequently is less elongated, 
broader, more strongly ribbed than the var. jiex uo&a, 
that dwells on hard ground in the coralline aone in 
the Hebrides, etc. Then the var. 

its dwarfed and puny proportions to living in brackish 
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Row of teeth of Common Whelk 




water, where probably food is not so plentiful. The 
var. striata lives in the coralline zone of England, 
Ireland, and Wales, where 
the waters are quieter and 
the rocks less liable to 
being set spinning; so the 
thick shell is not developed 
and the strengthening ribs have to be carefully 
looked for. The var. pelayica lives out in the deep 

waters of the Dogger Bank, and produces 
a thin shell of twice the normal dimen¬ 
sions ; with a longer spire and a smaller 
mouth. The Whelk is also given to the 
production of abnormal forms to which 
the general term monstrosity is ap¬ 
plied. Among these abnormal formS 
are included reversed spiral, keeled 
whorls, the spire or the body - whorl 
greatly lengthened, and the duplication 
or triplication of the operculum. Double 
opercula are fairly numerous on the 
shores of Kent and Sussex. 

The egg - capsules of the Whelk are clustered 
together in masses that vary.in form according to the 
nature of their base. They ap¬ 
pear to have given some trouble 
to naturalists, for John Ellis, the 
historian of the “ Corallines,” in¬ 
cluded them in his book as a 
species of A.lcy<m.iuru. Dr. John¬ 
ston later said they resembled 
the nest of a humble-bee, and yet more recently 
Dr. J. G. Jeffreys described the cartilaginous pouches 


Opercul^of Whelk 
—normal form 
and double 
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as being “ of the size and shape of a large split- 
pea.” The split-pea he had in mind must have 
been abnormally large. Each capsule contains 
several hundred eggs, but when a few have hatched 
they begin to feed on the unhatchcd and on their 
less robust fellow-fry, so that it is computed that 
only about a score of young Whelks issue from 
each pouch. A common form of the capsule-cluster 
is shown in our figure, but sometimes it assumes a 
cylindrical form. Besides their extensive use for 
bait. Whelks form no inconsiderable item in the food 
supplies of the poorer classes, and they are in a sense 
trapped for this purpose, carrion being buried under 
a heap of stones or in a basket. The Whelks have a 
keen scent, and soon finding out the whereabouts of 
the bait they swarm over it. They are also caught 
by dredging for them. Five-and-thirty years ago 
' when a Bill for the extension of the Whitstable 
Oyster-fishery was before Parliament, it was stated 
in evidence before a select committee that the 'N^.hclk- 
fishery on part of Whitstable Bay yielded a revenue 
of £12,000 per annum—the Whelks being used partly 
for London’s food, and partly for baiting the lines of 
the cod-fishers. 

The Shetland Whelk (/i. h'u,m 2 ?hreysia,n'u,m) is a 
small species, with a shell of more oval shape, less 
than 2 inches long, thin, somewhat glossy, the 
sculpturing not being visible to the unassisted eye, 
and the epidermis being absent. It occurs among 
the Shetland Isles and the Hebrides; also on the 
shores of County Cork and Connemara. • 

The Least Whelk ( Donovcmia, 'minima,') lias* an oval 
operculum with the nucleus at the side. The shell. 
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which is solid, reddish brown in colour, and rather 
glossy, has the whorls crossed by narrow ribs which 
are themselves crossed by broad, flattened spiral 
ribs. It occurs at low water and a little below 
on the rocky parts of the coasts of Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, and the Channel Isles. It has a trick. 

—unusual among the Whelks—of swimming on 
the surface with the foot uppermost. It is not quite 
a quarter of an inch in length. * 

The Conelets ( Go ti lth u) are well represented by 
twenty-eight species, none of which exceeds 1 inch 
in length, and few of them attain half that 
measurement. They are the representatives 
of the tropical Cones, carnivorous mollusks 
with a remarkable arrangement of teeth 
— we might almost say absence of teeth, 
for the central and lateral ones have dis¬ 
appeared and only the marginal ones are 
left. The shell is conical or spindle-shaped, 
with ^a narrow mouth. The Seven-ribbed Conelet 
(7/ < 1 sepiini gulf iris) is distinguished by 

its 7 waved ribs that cross the body - whorl, and 
are paler than the red-brown ground colour. The 
outer lip has a broad but shallow notch, 
and the amber-coloured operculum is pear- 
shaped. Its length is little more than half 
an inch. The south-western and western 
coasts of Britain and the whole of Ireland 
between 7 and 25 fathoms, are the habitat 
of this species. The Red Conelet ( [Bela, 
rxbfct), though similar to the last, has several 
points «of difference. . It quite lacks the slight gloss 
of that species, the general outline is less conical, the 
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whorls are turreted, the ribs are narrow, less strong 
and more numerous (14 or 15), the operculum ear¬ 
shaped. It has much the same range as 
the last named with the addition of the 
south and east coasts. It is half an inch 
long, and varies in colour from white (var. 
lactea ) to orange and purple-brown, the latter 
being the more usual hue, in spite of the 
name. The Turreted Conelet ( H. tiirvicxilcC) 
is more- distinctly turreted than li. 

Tit fa. The ribs are pretty equal in 

height, so that they are not very pro¬ 
minent, and they are crossed by a 
number of spiral lines. The colour is 
yellowish white or flesh colour (var. 
rosea'). It is nearly thiee-quarters of 
an inch in length, and its habitat is sandy ground at 
various depths pretty well all round our shores. 



Turreted Conelet 



TJITE an extensive group of 
marine mollusks, well repre¬ 
sented on our coasts, have, like 
the slugs of our fields and 
gardens, given up the develop¬ 
ment* of shells or have restricted their production to 
small shields more or less covered by the mantle. They 
are included in the order Opisthobranchiata, which 
is so-called because the creatures it comprises have 
their breathing organs behind the heart ( [<jpisthen , 
behind). Each individual combines the special 
functions of both sexes. The foot often bears side 
wings, which fold up over the thin shell and protect 
it. In these cases the shell is variously modified, its 
solidity and spiral character being reduced in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of protection it acquires. The 
comb-like gill is, in some genera, suppressed alto¬ 
gether^ or secondary branchiae are substituted for it. 
In some groups the liver emerges from the body- 
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mass in a number of little points or long waiving 
plumes ( cevcutci ), which, are often coloured by portions 
of the creature’s food or by the bile. These colours 
appear in different instances to have the effect of 
disguising the mollusk or of warning its enemies 
that it is not good to cat. 

Until recently the remarkable forms and colours 
of these creatures were not considered to have any 
'special significance, and it is particularly surprising 
that even Darwin failed to note the relation of form 
and habit here, so keen as lie always was in such 
cases. It is true that here he was seeing through 
the eyes of others. Had he boon addicted to tho 
study of marine zoology in his later years he would 
probably have modified or rewritten certain para¬ 
graphs in the JDescent of : for example (p. 261) : 

“ We can in our ignorance of most of the lower 
animals only say that their bright tints result either 
from the chemical nature or the minute structure of 
their tissues, independently of any benefit 1 thus 
derived. . . . So . . . with many animals, especially 
the lower ones, the bile is richly coloured; thus, as 
I am informed by Mr. Hancock, the extreme beauty 
of the Eolidfe (naked Sea-slugs) is chiefly due to the 
biliary glands being seen through the «translucent 
integuments — this beauty being probably of no 
service to these animals.” And again (p. 264) : “ That 
many of the nudibranch mollusca, or sea-slugs, are as 
beautifully coloured as any shells may be seen in 
Messrs. Alder and Hancock’s magnificent work; and 
from information kindly given me by Mr. Hancock, 
it seems extremely doubtful whether these tsolours 
usually serve as a protection. With some species 
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this n*ay he the ease, as with one kind which lives on 
the green leaves of the algae and is itself bright green. 

'But many brightly coloured, white, or otherwise con¬ 
spicuous species, do not seek concealment; whilst 
again some equally conspicuous species, as well as 
other dull-coloured kinds, live under stones and in 
dark recesses. So that with these nudibranch 
mollusks colour does not stand in anv close relation 
to the nature of the places which 'they inhabit.” 

Since the reawakening of interest in marine 
biological investigations. Professor Herdman, Mr. W. 
Garstang, and others, have published observations on 
the group which prove that form and colour have a 
most important bearing upon the habits of Sea-slugs. 
In the case of deep-sea forms observation under 
natural conditions is impossible, and even of those 
species that may be found along the shore at low 
water much remains to be recorded. 

A clue to the probable origin of the Sea-slugs may 
be found in certain species possessing shells, but 
which make a point of constructing them of very 
thin material and covering them with the side flaps 
from the foot al ready mentioned. Starting from 
Actcuoib —which has a spiral shell partially covered 
in front by lobe-like tentacles from the head—to 
Plc/uLvobvctn ch u s or Aplynict, whose shell is reduced 
to a mere flat plate and completely hidden, it is not 
difficult to understand how with a tendency to 
increase the covering of the shell, the shell itself 
would probably be reduced both in size and thickness 
as the iflantle or the foot-lobes, as the case may be, 
more *®nd more effectually protected the breathing 
organs. Some species have a spade-like disk, which 
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spreads up from the head to cover the base pf the 
shell and so protect it from destruction by the sand 
through which the creature burrows ; others swim in* 
the open waters by means of their foot-expansions; 
but most of them crawl over seaweeds, sponges, or 
corallines, much after the manner of the land-slugs. 
Some of them feed upon seaweeds and then agree 
with these in colour, whether green, olive, or red; 
but many devour living sponges, sea-squirts, and 
zoophytes, and then often reproduce in the decora¬ 
tion of their own bodies the pattern and colour of 
the surface upon which they are at once feeding and 
being hidden. 

The order Opisthobranchiata is divided into three 
sub-orders, each divided again into sections, families, 
and genera. We cannot go into sill these divisions, 
but we will glance at representative species from 
each of the families found in British waters. The 
first sub-order is the Tectibrancliiata, or those whose 
gill-plume is covered by the folds of the iv antie. 
They possess a shell, which is more or less enveloped 
in folds of the mantle or foot, and is often rudi¬ 
mentary. Some of the families included in the first 
section (Bulloideal) appear to have no claim to be 
reckoned among Sea-slugs ; but these species, other¬ 
wise closely allied to those whose shells have vanished, 
must be included, and they indicate the probable 
evolutionary course travelled by the entirely shell¬ 
less kinds. Take the Actfeon-sliell torndtil is) 

to begin with. The oval shell is sufficiently solid in 
structure for its neatness and regularity ‘ to have 
suggested to Linnaeus that it had been turned in a 
lathe, so lie called it toinvatilis to express that idea. 
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But the shell is also large enough to accommodate 
the entire animal, and it is closed by a horny opercu¬ 
lum that fits its irregular mouth. The 
animal presents a strange appearance with 
its broad, bilobe-fronted foot, the large broad 
head bilobed in front and ending in the pair 
of broad leaf-like tentacles which stand erect 
or lie back on the shell. The little black 
eyes are almost hidden—sunk in the skin. 

The animal is pale yellow tinged with purple and 
flecked with white; the shell is coloured with flesh 
pink, the bands shown in the figure being white. It 
is a widely distributed species, and though not common 
cannot be considered rare. Its range extends from 
extreme low water to about 20 fathoms in sandy 
bays. Another species, A-doicyix eccilis, was taken 
in 1215 fathoms on the south-east of Kockall, during 
the cruise of the l^orrajri/rie in 1869. 

Many of the species of Bulloidea are known as 
Bubble-shells because of their thin, inflated character. 
The Blunt Bubble-shell (Tomatinct obt'ULsci ) is nearly 
cylindrical, and looks as though the spire had been 
cut off. It is only about a quarter of an 
inch long, white, but- covered by a brown 
epidermis. The animal is white, with a very 
short head, erect tentacles at the sides, and 
the eyes not perceptible. It is tolerably 
common on the sand and mud of estuaries, 
where it ranges from low-water mark to about 15 
fathoms. There are five other species. They are 
provided with powerful gizzards in which they crush 
HycLrcbice and other -small mollusks, for some of 
which they have to burrow. 

18 
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The Canoe-shell ( ScctpJictncler‘ lignanrind) is a many- 
whorled spiral of reddish hue, whose lines and grooves 

give it some resemblance to the 
grain of fir-wood. The yellowish 
animal has a large shield - shaped 
head, and the tentacles are united 
to form a squarish lobe behind it. 
The eyes are not developed owing 
to the fact that this mollusk burrows 
in the sand for its food. It per¬ 
sistently hunts the little Tusk-shell 
( Dentalittm entitle), crushing the 
shell in its powerful gizzard and 
digesting its contents. Jeffreys says it “does not 
despise any kind of animal food, from minute 
Forcnixinifevct to the Sea-mouse or Aphroilita, the 
spines of which I found in the gizzard of one 
individual. Gorbulct gibbet is evidently a favourite 
morsel; and I have observed IJentuliiirn entxilis, 
Odostomia nmfeb, and Ditvvupcu a/rietinau in jr?ther 
specimens.” It occurs generally in the coralline zone 
in from 50 to 90 fathoms. Another species, Scctpli- 
ancleT punctostriafivs, occurs at Shetland and the 
Butt of Lewis in deep water. 

The Cylindrical Bubble-shell ( Cylichnct cylin - 
drctceeb) is distinctly cylindrical, with blunt ends, and 
about 1 inch in length, 
though the animal is much 
longer. Both animal and 
shell are white, but the latter cylindrical Bubbie-sheii 

has a dark yellow epidermis. « 

It presents a singular appearance with its flattened 
head and flap, consisting of the united tentacles, ex- 
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tending backwards over part of the shell. It is 
tolerably plentiful along our sandy bays, between 
15 and 50 fathoms, where it grubs, pig-like 
in the sand for food with its flat snout. 

When irritated it pours out a yellow fluid, 

apparently to drive off enemies. A smaller 

species, the White Bubble ((7. albcu), has been 

taken in deep water on fine sand off Unst, Bubble-shell 

Shetland (84 to 05 fathoms) ; Butt of Lewis 

(189 to 530 fathoms); West of Ireland (430 to 1366 

fathoms). 

The Glassy Bubble-shell ( A.nrrvphisphy tcl hyalina ) 
is oval, equal at both ends, of glass-like clearness, 
and about a fifth of an inch long. The whitish 
animal has a bilobed head, with small eyes, which 
are withdrawn into the shell when the animal is at 


rest, but show through. It is a native of the lamin- 
arian zone. There are three other species, found in 
Skye and Shetland. 

TJje typical Bubble-shells < [Bzillci ) arc solid, with 
the crown perforated and exposing part of the spire. 
B. utriculns has an oval glossy shell, fairly solid 
yet semi-transparent, with impressed spiral lines. It 
is only half an inch in length, and is found in muddy 



^and in from 20 to 86 fathoms on various 
parts of our coast. B. semilevis was taken 
off the south of Ireland in 1000 fathoms 
by the Fly ing Fox, expedition, 1889. 

The Southern Bubble - shell {Hanvinea, 
Ivy datin') is distinguished from Bulla, with 


which formerly it was associated, by being 


thin, the crown not -perforated, and the outer lip so 


expanding as.it grows that the spire is completely 
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Soft Bubble-shell (twice nat. size) 


hidden. It is 1 inch 

« 

long, greenish- 
yellow, except the 
crown and pillar, 
which are white. 
There are large side 
lohes to the foot, 
which arc turned up 
on occasion so as to 
partially envelop 
the shell. It is a 
local southern 
species, found on 
sandy and muddy 
shores from half-tide 
down to about 15 
fathoms. It some¬ 
times uses the side 
lobes of the foot as 
swimming orgaps. 

The Soft Bubble- 
shell (A. carer, bid- 
Icita') is thin, flexible, 
almost transparent, 
white tinged with 
green. It is almost 
entirely covered by 
the side lobes of the 
foot, and partly by 
the mantle. The 
animal is grey or 
whitish, with mninute 
dots of lighter and 
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darker tints, and broken lines of purple-brown. The 
creature has no tentacles (hence its name, Acera, 
without horns), and its small black eyes 
are not conspicuous. Its gizzard is not 
so powerful as that of the Canoe-shell, 
but it is well provided with a number 
of triangular horny plates for the tritu¬ 
ration of its food. When alarmed it is 

said to eject a purple fluid. Like 
Ha/mAnca it uses its foot-lobes for Bwim- 
ming purposes. It occurs chiefly on our 
southern shores and the coasts of Scotland 
and Ireland, in from 3 to 15 fathoms, on 
ooze and mud. 

The Lobe-shell (Philine apertcu) has its 
delicate, thin white shell completely 
invested by the transparent white 
mantle; but though covered in this 
way, so clear is the mantle that both 
slielrtind gizzard may be seen through 
it. This pellucid covering is dotted 
with opaque white specks which give 
a very close resemblance to certain 
of the Compound Ascidian's. This 
likeness, n<* doubt, serves its purpose 
in avoiding destruction. It is said to 
be capable of swimming by using its 
side lobes. It is common on sandy shores from 
extreme low water to about 50 fathoms, all round 
these islands. There are seven other native species, 
of wliicfi the names will be found in the Appendix; 
among* them is the Ilotted Lobe-shell (-P. punctata), 
a minute species only about an ^ghth of an inch in 
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length, found among zoophytes, etc. The she'll is 
nearly round, and is marked by an incised pattern 

of dots arranged in spirals. It may 
be found among shell-sand but is not 
common. Another form, 1\ catena,, 
somewhat larger, has the ornamenta¬ 
tion in the form of numerous rinrrs 

o 

arranged in chain-like scries. There 
is a broad zone more transparent than 
the rest of the shell, and the chain¬ 
like marks included in that zone are 
more strongly defined than elsewhere. A 11 allied 
species, Colpoctaspis pnsilla, of which only two speci¬ 
mens had previously been recorded, was taken at 
Plymouth in 1894. 

In the Sea Hare 
(Aptysia punctata ) 
the shell l^^educed 
to a more or less 
flat shield beneath 
the integuments. 

It is oblong, almost transparent, and flexible. The 
animal is of the remarkable form depicted; the small 
head connected with the humped back by along neck. 

From the foot two ample lofles fold up 
over the back, but they maybe expanded 
and used for swimming. In the middle 
of the back is the gill, covered by the 
shell and a fold of the mantle which is 
continued back to form a siphop. The 
head bears two pairs of tentacles, the 
hinder pair when erected resembling ears. Viewed 
from the front, when this creature is gliding, it 
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presents a singular resemblance, in miniature, to a 
bare, and this likeness led our forefathers to bestow 
the present popular name upon it. But because the 
Sea Hare when interfered with pours out a purple 
fluid from the edge of its mantle, they said some 
unkind things of it — that this fluid caused an 
indelible stain, and they called it Aplysia (from a, 
and 'pl'vus , unwashable). They also averred that this 
fluid was a poison, and that contact with the mollusk 
would cause all the hair to fall from the head of the 
person touching or being touched by it. Specimens 
of various sizes are found to differ greatly in colour, 
and these have been thought to bo different species; 
but there can be little doubt that in their progress 
from infancy to maturity they change their depths 
along the shore and occupy consecutive zones of 
vegetation to which they closely assimilate in colour. 
Thus young Sea Hares of a bright cruuson colour 
spotted with white may be found in an extended 
motionless attitude on the crimson fronds of Delesseria, 
and then so closely resemble shoots of the weed that 
it is difficult to distinguish them. When they become 
larger their colour tones down to a brownish red, 
then to deep red-brown, much the colour of Dulse 
(Tridteit). • Purple-brown, olive - brown, and olive- 
green are other colour-phases reached by it, in the 
course of which it matches with the great tangles 
and the smaller wracks. When fully grown and 
fully extended the Sea Hare is 6 inches in length. 
Sometimes the light spots are entirely absent. 

The* Sea Hare is a well-protected creature. Not 
only floes its colour" harmonise with the weeds upon 
which it glides, but the purple fluid ejected when 
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irritated rapidly creates a cloud under whoso shelter 
it can escape. It has a nauseous scent, which makes 
it objectionable to many creatures; and when it is 
contracted it closely resembles the Bead let Anemone, 
which is common in the places it haunts and is also 
objected to as food by most fishes. Not only does 
the Sea Hare profit by this resemblance to the 
anemone, but I have found that the mollusk varies its 
seaweed diet by at least occasionally lunching off a 
Beadlet. The eggs are deposited in spring among 
the weeds. For years much confusion existed respect¬ 
ing the identity of this creature ; it was generally 
referred to A. clcpil<ins, a Mediterranean species, 
which, however, has been taken occasionally on our 
south coast. Major A. R. Hunt recorded many 
examples taken in Torbay in the years 1875 and 
1877, some of which weighed from 1 to 2^ lbs., and 
had shells as much as 2£ inches in length. 

The Sidc-gilled Sea-slug (LleuvrobrcLiichvus plurmtltc) 
belongs to the section Llcu'robmiich'icZce, and differs 
from the Sea Hare in several respects. Its broader 
foot has no side lobes, there is but one pair of broad 
tentacles with the eyes at their base, and a large gill- 
plume projects from between the right under-side of 
the shell -and the pointed foot. There is a large 
internal, oblong, thin and flexible, almost flat shell, 
but whose nucleus shows that it once had a tendency 
to spiral growth. The animal is about 1 inch in 
length, of a pale yellow colour, and its habitat is 
under stones and in empty bivalves. There is 
another species, the Rough Side-gilled Sea-slug ( 1 y . 
mem&ra/mfcce'us), whose broad foot has a refunded 
extremity and waved margins, whilst the back is 
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covered with little conical points. Both the foot and 
the flaps of the mantle are used for swimming. The 
'general colour is red-brown, paler above, and with 
blue-grey spots beneath. The shell is a very thin 
and flexible transparent plate, similar to that of the 
last-mentioned species. The coloration of the animal 
makes it a conspicuous obj.ect, and no doubt it would 
suffer greatly from the attacks of fishes but for the 
fact that from its entire surface it can pour out a dis¬ 
tinctly acid secretion — so acid, indeed, that blue 
litmus paper is turned strongly red by it. Acid is 
much objected to by fishes, and the presence of a very 
small quantity in otherwise desirable fish - food is 
sufficient to disgust the fish. When at rest this 
species frequently folds up the sides of its broad foot 
over the body, though the foot is not divided into lobes 
as in some of those already described. Mr. W. Garstang 
thinks we may find in this habit a clue to the origin 
of foot-lobes in other species. “ In Osccmi'tcs [that is 
lH<iU,'Mjbrti'iichw8\ the sides of the foot are frequently 
folded over the body of the animal when at rest, and 
this habit is still more marked in HamwiecL . Now the 
animals are found to live on muddy bottoms, and a 
broad flexible expanse of foot is obviously advan¬ 
tageous foy gliding over -such surfaces. But the 
habits of Aplyxiu are different. Ajtlysiti, lives upon 
algro, and for creeping over the narrow stems and 
fronds of seaweeds a wide plantar surface would be 
not only unnecessary but disadvantageous ; so we 
find that the median portion of the originally broad 
foot liaS become specialised for creeping purposes, 
while the lateral portibns no longer form part of the 
plantar surface, but arise from the vertical sides of 
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the median portion, and retain only their power of 
flapping for the purpose of natation. The series of 
forms illustrating the evolution of the lateral folds of * 
A-plysia, is so complete as to leave no doubt about the 
truth of this view.” 1 

The Crowned Runcina ('Rwncinct cor cm cited) is even 
more distinctly slug-like, for it has no shell. It is of 
a brown colour with a distinct mantle. There are no 
tentacles, but there are three slightly plumose gills. 
It frequents tide-pools and shallow water, crawling 
over mud and brownish weeds, but avoiding those of 
green hue upon which its colour would be danger¬ 
ously conspicuous. It is quite small, full-grown 
specimens being less than half an inch long. 

The foregoing species represent the sub - order 
Tectibranchiata, in which the mollusks agree in 
possessing a gill on the right side more or less con¬ 
cealed by a fold of the mantle. The following sub¬ 
order though called T^udibranchiata is chiefly charac¬ 
terised by the absence of both gill and shelfr—the 
latter, however, being present in the embryo. Many 
species are covered with long fleshy points ( [ceruict ), 
enclosing portions of the liver, and some have the 
tentacles ringed with projecting sense-organs (rJiino- 
phores). They form two groups, the JtioUihepatica, in 
which the liver is entire and internal, and Cladohepa- 
tica, in which the ramifications of that organ are 
generally branched or twiggy. 

Cerata are frequently present in the Holohepatica, 
but they serve the function of gills only, and are 

grouped in the middle line of the back; there are 

• 

1 Journal of the Mctrino Biological Association vol. i., n.s., 
p. 419. 
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usually no jaws. The most noticeable of this section 
are tlie Sea Lemons, so-called from the resemblance 
of one species to the half of a lemon; at least this 
was the likeness that struck the naturalists early- 
last century. To-day the marine zoologist admires the 
remarkable mimicry of sponges in their colours and 
markings. They arc elliptical in outline, and more or 
less flattened. They arc completely covered above by 
the mantle, which extends even beyond the head and 
foot, and is seldom smooth, being usually thrown up 
into little tubercles or granules and stiffened by having 
calcareous spicules embedded in its substance. The 
eyes are mostly hidden by the integument, and can 
only be seen by dissection or in the larval stage. 
The pair of tentacles on the back come through 
apertures in the mantle, and are covered with over¬ 
lapping plates; these are the sense-organs (■ vh-ino - 
2>hores). At the other end of the Sea Lemon’s back 
is a rosette formed by spreading leaf - like organs 
arranged round a central cavity. This is the opening 
of the anus, and the surrounding leaves are the gills, 
all connected at their base and capable of being 
retracted into a cavity in some species, though not 
in all. 

The best-Jcnown member-of this group, and that to 
which the name Sea Lemon was first applied, is the 
Hough Sea Lemon (Doi'is t'uhc'rc'iilatau ), which is 
usually about 3 inches in length, though examples 
may sometimes be found as long as 5 inches. The 
prevailing colour is pale yellow or dull orange, but it 
varies from white to orange, and may be marbled or 
eloudett with grey, pink, and green. The encrusting 
sponges of the- genus Hcilichondr'ia especially Hull- 
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Spawn of Doris 


Young of Doris, 
with shell 


choncLrici pcmnicect , that; form largo patches on our 
rocks at low water and below, and upon which the^ 

Sea Lemon chiefly 
feeds, equally vary 
in tint. "Where 
this Hitl 'ultcm dria, 
or Orumb-of-brcad 
Sponge grows the 
Sea Lemon ' may 
also be found, and 
when the slug has 
moved away from the sponge the former becomes a 
very conspicuous object, but when upon or beside it 
the slug has every possible chance of escaping notice. 
Its back is the same colour as the sponge, and the 
^umerous little warts help the resemblance. The 
circle of gill - plumes resembles the oscwlum of the 
sponge. Not far off in spring we are almost sure to 
find the remarkable egg-ribbon, of* which each indi¬ 
vidual produces two or three each year. 

It is a ribbon 9 or 10 inches long and 
1 inch broad, with waved free edge, the 
other being glued to the rock as de¬ 
posited and coiled in a spiral. Each 
ribbon is estimated to contain on an 
average 50,000 ova. There are, eight 
other members of this genus, differing 
in size, colour, and other points. One 
of these, the Red Doris (Z>. cocci'rteti), 
is figured. It is only about 1 inch long, 
is of a bright scarlet colour, dotted 
with black. It occurs on the Cornish coast, feeding 
on the sponge Halichondria, sanguined, where it is 
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easily pverlooked. Johnston’s Sea Lemon (_D. johm- 
stoni ) is another small species, of a creamy white 
Colour, which harmonises with the paler form of 
Crumb-of-bread Sponge upon which it feeds. There 
are dark spots on the back which give the impression 
that they are deep pores like those of the sponge. 

The Hairy Sea Lemon (A-CAinthodoris pilosd) varies 
in colour from pure white through yellow and brown 
to grey and even black. It is covered with soft. 



Hairy Sea Lemon (enlarged three diameters) 


conical points which give it a pilose character, and 
make it very sponge-like iq appearance. It occurs 
between tide-marks, but its habits have not yet been 
satisfactorily made out; though the very sponge¬ 
like texture of the surface leads one to expect that it 
will bo found to feed on several of the encrusting 
9 sponges. A second species (A. tmhquadrcLtd) is 
pale and* semi-transparent, very squarish at either 
extremity. 

The Rough Doris (LcL'nxellidovis asperal) is less than 
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half an inch, in length, white, and almost transparent, 
covered with stalked tubercles that mimic the closed 
tentacle-crowns of certain polyps. Most of the twelver 
British species of this genus have similar tubercles, 
and it is therefore not surprising to find that several 
of them have been taken in the act of feeding on 
Polyzoa which they resemble in colour and markings. 

The Angled Doris {Gon iocLoris 'ti-odosti') is about 1 
inch in length, of a transparent white colour tinged 
with rose and sprinkled with opaque white or yellow 
dots. The mantle has a wavy margin, and at the 
rear it is cut into a number of cusps which suggest 
the name. A second species, G. en, is somewhat 

smaller, of a reddish-brown tint usually, covered with 
soft tubercles which are blotched with yellowish 
white. This species feeds upon colonies of Compound 
Ascidians ( Hotryll'Vbs ), and when so engaged is very 
inconspicuous. 

The Venus Slug ( Idalinctrlecjctn is obviously got 
up to look like a beautiful anemone. It is, about 
inches long, the back much more elevated than 
usual, of a delicate pale-rose tint speckled with 
a deeper shade. The edge of the mantle is drawn 
out into a number of filaments of an orange colour 
with yellow tips. The foremost two of these fila¬ 
ments are developed to a large size, ancl being just 
below the tentacles look very like an additional pair. 
The true tentacles and the branchial plumes are all 
coloured like the mantle filaments, so that they 
appear to be the waving tentacles of an anemone. In 
spite of its brilliant tinting IclalA/iut does not, like so 
many of the Sea-slugs, seek surroundings of similar 
colour, but goes where it will be highly conspicuous. 
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trusting no doubt to the anemone-likeness, coupled 
with the knowledge of anemones that must pervade 
•the waters—it being sufficient to resemble an anemone 
in order to discourage would-be destroyers, for the 
anemones are known to have stinging powers, a 
tenacious hold, great storage capacity, and a bad 
taste. I&aZina, buries itself in the bodies of Simple 
Ascidians (Cynthia}, protruding its tentacles and 
filaments in a very anemone-like manner. Alder 
and Hancock, who never suspected the object of the 
remarkable forms and colour-ornamentation of the 
Sea-slugs, describe the discovery of the species. 
They say :— 

“ This valuable addition to our Fauna was dredged 
in the summer of 1853, near Castle Cornet, in 
Guernsey. From a curious habit, hitherto unknown 
in this tribe, of concealing itself in the test of an 
Ascidian (Cynthia, ticberasa}, it escaped observation 
on being taken from the dredge, and was put into 
our cqjlecting-box as an Actinia, [anemone] partially 
expanded. On examining the contents of the box in 
the evening, we were delighted to find we had got a 
beautiful IdaZut, which had crept so far out of its 
place of concealment as to display its true form. A 
second individual was afterwards found amongst the 
contents of the box, with only its head and anterior 
filaments protruded from the test of another 
Cynthia of the same species.” There are five other 
native species in this genus. 

The Crested Slug (Ancidci crintcita,') appears, like 
Idalina, Ao carry a little anemone on its back. It is 
not inc\re than 1 inch in length, transparent white 
except the sense-organs ( rliinaphores ), and the tips of 
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all other appendages, which are bright orange or deep 
yellow. It haunts the neighbourhood of rocks, where 
it is not molested by fish, who decline £o feed upon it. < 
Whether it is that the appendages produce a false 
impression of its nature, or Avhether it is dangerous 
food and the yellow is a warning colour, is not 
altogether clear; but it is certain that for one or 



both of these reasons the A.ncuula, is a protected 
species. 

Hombcrg’a Triton ( Triton-id hcmnlmnrgt) begins that 
section of the Sea-slugs that are ornamented by a 
profusion of waving plumes due to their habit of 
wearing their gills, or gills and liver combined, 
outside. Uomberg’s Triton is a giant, for it runs to 
6 and occasionally 8 inches in length, though ex¬ 
amples of 4 inches are more plentiful. Even these 
we shall only obtain by the dredge or from fishermen's 
lines. It varies in colour from white to purple-Jbrown ; 
its back covered with soft tubercles, and along each 
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branched cerata, much like cufif?A*wfi crisped fronds 
of one of the smaller seaweeds. The liver does not 


extend into the cerata in this genus. The head 
is sheltered by a lobed and toothed veil. The 
tentacles issue from large sheaths with spreading 
mouths, and the rliinophores take the form of a 
circlet of fern-like plumes. This slug is never found 
away from the Deadman’s - Fingers (A. Icyo'rt'bXbiix 
<licjit<JLtrb r nb) whose closed polyps are mimicked by 
the tubercles on the Triton’s back. The colour 


variation in this and some other species appears to 
have relation to their food ; for T. htnnbei-cjL has 
been experimentally kept without its favourite food, 
when it lost all its colour and became transparent. 
There are three other species, of which the best 
known is the Common Triton < 'T. -plcJteicu), a much 
smaller species, found in similar situations to the 
last named. It is just as variable in colour—just as 

the AlcyonlttnK is variable, and in the same tints- 

and its rliinophores equally mimic the half-extended 
crown of tentacles of the polyp. But jplebeid is liLtle 
more than 1 inch in length, and its head veil, though 
divided into seven or eight finger-like appendages, 
is not lobed. 


The Gulf^wucd Slug ( Scyl- 
IttiCb pehigical) is a quaint 
little creature less than 1 inch 
long, with rhinophores in long 
sheaths, and two pairs of 



Gulf-weed Slug 


spreading 1 cerata along the 

sides. It is found.only on floating seaweeds, and 


was at one time thought peculiar to the Gulf- 


19 
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wood. It is singular among Sea-slugs in having its 
stomach fitted with plates of eliitin to break down its 
food. In this species the liver branches out into the 
cerata, an arrangement that permits of more room 
for the stomach, and, as we shall see in some other 
species, helps to protect the slug by showing the colour 
of the food taken. 



The Bushy-backed Slug ( t>e wlronotiis fronxlosus) 
is obviously adapted for a life among seaweeds and 
corallines. The ecrata, which form a single series 
along each side of the back, are branched and*toothed 
in a fashion that makes them to closely resembje some 
of the small red-brown seaweeds ( CaXlitharnvrii'wrii\ 
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The .sheaths of the rhinophores, and the front of the 
head, are cut into similar forms. It is about 1£ 
inch long-. It is said to be highly edible, having 
nothing in its flavour to displease the taste of the 
most fussy fish ; and therefore its disguise is 
absolutely necessary to the species. The colour 
varies, but most frequently it is red marbled with 
brown and with white or yellow spots. The liver 
does not extend to the cerata. It occurs between 
tide-marks and in the laminarian zone among sea¬ 
weeds and corallines. 

The Crowned Sea- 113 7 mpli {Ditto con mat ci) feeds 
upon -Hydroids and Corallines, and consequently 
harmonises closely with them in general form and 
colour. The body is slender, but from each side 
there extends a number of narrow lobes which bear 
the bright coloured cerata. The liver is entirely 
contained in these cerata, which render the animal 
very conspicuous when taken from its habitat, but 
this is^tbe under-sides of large stones and rock-ledges' 
where grows (JlavH it mlticon 1 its in abundance, and 
its tentacles and sporosacs are closely mimicked by 
the cerata and markings of I)oto. In deeper water 
it will be found to preferably affect the Sea-firs 
(Sertzila,ria and 1 J I uinul^tr-iu). The tentacles are 
slender, and issue from long vase-like sheaths. There 
are no true branchi;e. It is only half an inch in 
length. D. fvagilis is 1 inch long, more robust 
in form, and coloured a dirty yellow, spotted with 
white. There are nine pairs of cerata, and these 
individually bear a very close resemblance to the 
Hydra J:itba stage of certain Jelly-fishes. It feeds 
upon corallines, especially that named Lobster-horn 
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(A.nten'n.ula.ria antewnina'), at whose base it i.% fond 
of resting, and there, no doubt, its erect cerata mingle 
with, and pass as, the Hydra, tu.hu. There are two • 
other species. 

The Marbled Slug (Lomaw otun mar mom tit s') has the 
head hidden by a slight veil which appears to be 
a modification of the true tentacles. These are 
mimicked by prolongations of le foot in front. 
The rhinophores are club-shaped, and withdrawn at 
pleasure into sheaths. From the back four or five 
pairs of rounded and fringed lobes spread out, their 
colour varying from fawn to reddish or dark brown, 
spotted with white or brown. It .attains a length of 
inches, and feeds upon corallines which it closely 
resembles in colour and ornamentation. It swims 
with considerable rapidity- Three other species are 
included in the British list, but Mr. Garstang con¬ 
siders all four to be but varying forms of one species 
which he proposes to call Z.omanotun yrnci. 

The Plumed yEolis (sKolis papUloncC) is vcrj^slug- 
like, but the back is covered with numerous cylindrical 
overlapping cerata, arranged in rows of about ten, 
and with two erect slender tentacles such as in many 
of the foregoing species bear the organs of smell 
( rhinophores ), but which are plain in tips instance. 
There is, in addition, a pair of ordinary tentacles 
from near the mouth. The slug attains a length of 
nearly 3 inches ordinarily, but examples have been 
recorded measuring 4 and inches. Its colour is 
purple-brown, which harmonises with the smaller 
wracks growing near low-water mai-k. The cerata 
serve a double—nay, a fourfold—purpose : finst, they 
are the breathing organs, oxygenation of the blood 
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going - on in their outer 
layers, hut their centres are 
filled with isolated portions 
of liver directly connected 
to the stomach, whence par¬ 
tially digested food is sent. 
At the tip each of these 
cerata is pierced, and through 
the minute channel the JEolin 
ejects stinging threads for 
the annoyance of such 
creatures as would essay to 
experiment upon the food 
value of the slug. A fourth 
use of the cerata is found 
in their power to mimic the 
tentacles of the Cave-dwell¬ 
ing Anemone (>S 'agrirlui 
trogloclyl('s). Further, when 
the ,/EoH.s is molested it can 
throw off some of its cerata 
to occupy — and probably 
disagree with — its enemy; 
this appears to entail little 
or no injury to the slug, for 
the place of the missing 
cerata is soon taken by 
newly-grown ones. M. Giard 
has observed, at Wiinereux, 
how closely this species re¬ 
sembles * the Cave-dwelling 



Anemofte, but it is 'difficult 
to say which is really the species that profits most by 
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tlie resemblance, for both are well protected. All the 
Scigcirl Last are provided with stinging-threads, which m 
are shot out from tlieir tentacles with great force 
and rapidity and are al)le to pierce the shells of 
shrimps and the scales of small fishes ; in addition 
they are mostly unpleasant to the taste and smell. 
This would be a good reason why yKolis which feeds 
upon anemones should mimic rtin ; but the case 

is complicated by the fact that yEolis, as we have 
seen, has also stinging cells at the tips of its cerata, 
and is known to be otherwise unpalatable to fishes. 
The Plumed AColis is among the most active of the 
Sea-slugs, gliding and swimming with equal ease. 
It is subject to considerable colour variation, and this 
is affected to a large extent by the colour of their 
food. We have found that the paler, rose-tinted 
variety found on the Cornish coast changed in 
confinement according to the colour of the anemone 
wc allowed it to eat. 

Aider’s Little TKolis {JE. (thlov-V) was first, dis¬ 
covered by Mr. W. P. Cocks at Falmouth. It is only 
about 1 inch long, and has about fifteen rows of 
cerata on each side. These vary from greenish fawn 
colour to dark brown with pale yellow tips. Owing 
to the small amount of liver in the first two rows of 
cerata, these form a white frill behind the head, which 
is a very distinct character with this species. On 
being touched the head is immediately withdrawn 
into the body, and the cerata are erected, until the 
creature bears a striking likeness to a small anemone 
often found in its neighbourhood. uE. ght'uea- is much 
larger than the last (nearly 2 inches), and its broad 
foot suddenly finishes behind in a sharp point. The 
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baci? is coloured pale red, and the very worm-like 
cerata are sage-green tinged with red and spotted 
with white. 

The Dwarf yKolis (Guthonct oicina') is only a few 
lines in length, pale huff on the hack, the head and 
tentacles white. The cerata are also white, hut the 
central tuhe is red, and a rosy tint shows through ; 
they are arranged in eight or ten close rows. Like 
other species, it is very sensitive, and when alarmed 
brings its head and tail together, and so assumes an 
anemone - like aspect. The Orange - tipped ^Eolis 
(C. anrani iftntt'y is similar, hut larger, attaining a 
length of half an inch. It has a huff coloured back, 
and the cerata are in about ten rows. The tips of 
the latter are coloured bright orange, below which 
there is a white belt, and then the purple-red of the 
central tube shows through the transparent re¬ 
mainder. This lower portion is subject to much 
variation of tint, probably due to differences of food. 
It l&s been found from Shetland to Cornwall, feeding 
on TitbuLla.r'iUy etc. 

The Green .dSolis (Cfarcitema viTiclis') is entirely 
tinged with green, though it is not so distinctly 
green as some other species'. The long slender body 
is white *with a yellow - green tinge. The cerata, 
which are arranged in nine or ten rows, have pointed 
white tips, the central tube being some shade of green 
with darker spots. The first fovunr rows of cerata 
come close together, the other rows are quite distinct 
one fr^m the other. It feeds on Sea-mats (Flustra 
Lobster-horn (. AntenrL'n'iilciria .;), etc. We have no less 
than *thirteen representatives of the genus Cratena. 
Of these O. amosutt might easily be mistaken for 
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C. vir-idis, yet "by attention to three points it fnay 
as easily be distinguished : the eight rows of cerata 
are more distant, except the first three rows which 
are close, the head and shoulders arc sprinkled with 
opaque white raised points, and the back and cerata 
are dotted with dark brown. The Olive dilolis 
(JO. olivcLcect') is also greenish, but, as the names in¬ 
dicate, dull brownish green. The body is yellowish 
white, dotted with opaque white, and stained about 
the head with rosy streaks and a big blotch of the 
same tint. 

The Despised dColis ( Tevgipr « doxpoctun) is a minute 
creature, only about a third of an inch in length, 
but except on this ground in no way deserving its 
name. The foot is transparent and colourless, to let 
the colour of the Lam/inariu on which it glides show 
through. There are only four cerata on each side, 
and these are arranged alternately, not opposite as 
is customary in the family. The head ami shoulders 
are streaked with rose colour, and this extends up*tlie 
tentacles, and often along the sides of the foot. The 
digestive track is clearly seen through the back, 
coloured with pale olive or yellow-brown, taking a 
bold zigzag course and sending out a branch at each 
angle to one of the cerata. The centre o£ these is 
similarly coloured, but the tip is opaque white, and 
the intervening transparent band sometimes red. It 
feeds upon the Hydroid Obelict gcniculula t or upon 
the minute algse which grow upon its stems. Obeliu 
is abundant on the fronds of some of the large Oar- 
weeds, and as T. despectus crawls about them, and the 
colour of the weed shows through it, little bulk the 
digestive track and the connected cerata can be seen ; 
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but .these almost exactly reproduce the stem and 
capsules of the Hydroid. 

Embleton’s ^Eolis (Ernhletonrhid pulchrci) is a more 
minute example, being only about one-lifth of an 
inch. It has only one pair of. tentacles—the dorsal— 
but the front of the foot spreads out into lobes ap¬ 
parently to supply the place and functions of the 
missing oral pair. The comparatively large oval 
cerata are arranged alternately as in Tcr<jiprx, but in 
this case there are five on the right side and six on 
the left. They are transparent, dotted with opaque 
white, but the central cavity is bright red, as also is 
the digestive track, clearly seen through the back. 
There are two other species— E. minuta which 
is very similar but more slender in all its parts; 
and E. pallida, which has a double series of 
cerata along each side, and the tentacles closer 
together. There is a variety (var. ffray i) which has 
adapted itself to fresh, or almost fresh, water, for it 
is found' in the Victoria Docks, London, where it 
feeds upon the Freshwater Sponge ( Gordylophova, 
hic'u&lrix). 

The Minute iEolis (Galvina exiyita') is a somewhat 
similar species, with a double row of cerata on each 
side and t'yo pairs of tapering tentacles. It is found 
upon Htileci'tvm and other Hydroids whose capsules 
are mimicked by the form and colour of the cerata. 
It may bo colourless with white cerata, or these and 
the tentacles may be banded with olive-green, whilst 
patches of the same colour may be present on the 
back. fEt is only about ono-fiftli of an inch in length. 
There »are six other Species of this genus found on 
our scores,.of which the Tliree-coloured ^Folis ( G . tri- 
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color ) attains the length of 1 inch. It is semi¬ 
transparent, white or orange in colour with yellow 
tips to the cerata, and the central tube violet fading 
to orange-brown towards the base. It feeds upon 
Obclin. The Painted yKolis (fir. jnc/d ) has the several 
rows of inflated cerata spotted with opaque white 
and orange-brown, whilst the centre is pale butt*. 
Farran’s yEolis (Cl. fa rr<t n i) is pellucid white, the 
tentacles and cerata tipped with orange. The Belted 
yEolis ( G . c in {foldin') is a vei*y beautiful form less 
than half an inch in length, white blotched with 
rich olive-brown. The cerata lire set in eight or 
nine distant rows, and have a pale yellow centre 
and three olive-brown belts. The tentacles are 
banded by red or reddish brown, and behind them 
is a patch of olive-brown. 

In the genus ('oryphclhi, of which we have six 
species, the cerata are not arranged in rows but in 
ill-defined clusters. 

The Bed-gilled yEol is (O. r tifihmit ch Lal is) is fflbout 
1 inch long, very slender, and well covered with 
slender cerata which are ringed with white near the 
tip, and whose irregular central tube is scarlet or 
rose coloured. The SI end er vEol is ( (■. gracilis) has 
large and conspicuous eyes, the tips of the cerata 
ringed or patched with opaque white and the centres 
reddish yellow. In O. sm arcu/t lima these cerata 
centres arc emerald green : in O. la'tulslmrghii they 
are orange-red. This last-named species, which is, 
apart from the cerata tubes, of a beautiful trans¬ 
parent pale violet tint, is found on Hydroids m deep 
water. • 

The White yEolis (Favorinti# albus) is nearly half 
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an 'inch long, pellucid white tinged with yellow, 
except the dorsal tentacles, which are brown with 
white tips. A little below the tips these tentacles 
swell out and then contract again. The eerata are 
arranged in five or six oblique rows; in some 
specimens these have an olive band near the tip. 
F. ccimeuR, the other ’British species, lias the body 
and eerata ot* a pale rose or flesh colour. 

The Crowned vdCol is (Fa cel ina coronal a) is about 
1 inch in length, transparent - white tinged with 
rose, marked on the head, back, and the front of 
the eerata with opalescent blue and opaque white. 
The dorsal tentacles arc fawn coloured adorned with 
alternately complete and incomplete olfactory plates 
—the “ crown of its name. The eerata are grouped 
in six or seven clusters or curved rows. This is one 


of the most likely species to fall in the way of the 
novice, and it is certainly not one of the least 
beautiful. It occurs between tide - marks, feeding 
up8n the lleadlet Anemone, on Luce maria,, various 
sponges, and its own kind. The colour of the eerata 


tube varies with this 
food, but ordinarily 
it is some tint of 
crimson. • There are 
three other species, 
of which one, the 
3>otted JR olis (F. 
punctata), is fig¬ 
ured. The dark 
flesh-dinted eerata 



D otto d /Eo I i s 


are ?n six or seven large clusters, of which the first 
and -second are separated by a much greater interval 
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than the others. The dorsal tentacles bear about'two 
dozen oblique plates, one halt of which are imperfect. 
Both body and corata are liberally sprinkled with 
opaque white dots. An allied species, ('ulma tjlct/a- 
coidett, is said by Heeht (quoted by Cooke 1 ) to imitate 
“ the ova of certain fishes on which it feeds. Its 
elongated and depressed form of body, transparent 
integuments, and silvery grey papilla 1 , [cerata] combine 
to give it a strong resemblance to the spawn of 
the fish, which is deposited on stones, the-roots of 
Laminaria, etc.” 

The Noble vEolis (Fiona, marina ) is long and 
slender, the tentacles all slender, and the sides of 
the back irregularly clothed with compressed narrow 
cerata of transparent buff with a centre of rich brown 
and tips of opaque bluish white. The whole creature 
has a lustrous appearance. 

The Crested AColis (A.niiopa, crixlatu :) is a deep¬ 
water species of a transparent pale yellow tint in¬ 
clining to buff. The dorsal tentacles are covered 
with oblique plates which meet behind. The “crest” 
is found uniting these tentacles, and is arched and 
lobed. The transparent cerata show a narrow core 
of brown, and pointed tips of white which gradually 
changes into ultramarine a little lower, dt is 1 ^ 
inches long. The other native species ( A.hyalina ) 
is only one - fifth of that size, very transparent, 
yellowish with red-brown spots and mottlings. The 
cerata are rugged, and lack the white and blue tips. 

The genera Froctonofus and Hero — each repre¬ 
sented by a single species — complete the family 
.dSolidiidm so far as it is represented on our sHbres. 

1 Cambridge Natural History, vol. iii. i>. 74. * 
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The m remaining families are small, and both genera 
and species few. 

Thp Crimson Hermaea (Her maxi bifidct) is very 
slender in proportion to its inch of length, with a row 
of leaf-like cerata down each side. The body is trans¬ 
parent, tinged with pale yellow, or greenish. The 
single pair of short tentacles are folded lengthwise, 
so that they present tlie appearance of a tube that 
is split down one side. The’ cerata are transparent 
pink, permeated by much - divided branches of the 
liver, which take on the colour of the food recently 
eaten. This species and the next appear to be 
vegetable feeders, and the favourite haunt of the 
Crimson Herimea is among the small crimson weeds 
just below low water. It may commonly be found 
upon T)< j lr&.seri<r, where it is very inconspicuous, for 
its cerata are just like small shooting fronds of that 
weed. It has large eyes, and it is apparently very 
sensitive to changes of light, for a shadow passing 
ovey the creature will at once cause it to contract 
itself, draw in its head and erect its cerata, evidently 
for the purpose of putting on a fierce aspect. At the 
same time it ejects a nauseous fluid. The other 
species is the Green Hernupa (//. den dr it Left), a much 
smaller species—about one-tliird of an inch in length 
—of pale green colour marked with branching lines 
of deeper green similar to the veining of a leaf. The 
slender cerata are in eight rows along each side; 
transparent, with a sprinkling of opaque white, and 
with the central vessel green, the contents lobed, so 
that the cerata appear to be banded crosswise. It 
feed^ upon green weeds such as the delicate Bnryopsis 
plwmosa, Codium, Enteromorpha,, and Ulva. The 
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foot exudes a very adhesive mucus, and it is C 9 nse- 
quently difficult to dislodge the slug, which appears 
almost to be part of the plant it feeds upon. Xt is a 
remarkable example of the economy of nature when 
the food serves at once to nourish a creature and to 
provide it with that protective coloration which 
renders it invisible to its enemies. In experiments 
made with this species by Mr. W. Gars tang, the slugs 
refused even to walk over or rest upon red weeds 
provided for them, no doubt realising by some sense 
that such a contrast made them too conspicuous. 

Alder’s Slug (Aidevia, 'iuodestci') was discovered 
nearly sixty years ago by Professor Allman, and 
dedicated by him to one of the authors of the 
magnificent “ Monograph of the British Nudi- 
branchiate Mollusca.” It is remarkable as being 
almost amphibious. Strictly speaking it is not a 
Sea-slug, but a salt-marsh slug, as will appear best 
by a perusal of Professor Allman’s account of its 
discovery near Skibbereen, in County Cork, in a ^alt- 
marsh that was only covered by the highest of 
spring-tides. He says: “ The day was bright and 
warm when I met with this curious little animal. 
Many had crept out of the water, and were crawling 
over the moist fronds of Etiteroittor]>lui 'intestinalis, 
and seemed to delight in exposing their slim}*' bodies 
to the influence of the warm autumnal sun. Others 
swarmed on the mud in the little shallow pools of 
the marsh, when their ova were abundantly de¬ 
posited in the usual gelatinous masses characteristic 
of the eggs of the nudibranchiate gasteropoda, a 
fact which is of itself sufficient to prove that, this 
strange semi - marine and even semi - aqueous habit 
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was quite 
natural to our 
little nudi- 
1> ranch.” This 
slug is about 
half an inch 
long, of an oval 
shape, variably 
coloured pale 
yellow, clouded 
with clusters 
of small darlt- 
grey spots. 
The head is 
small, and the 
tentacles ap¬ 
pear to be 
represented by 
mere lobes. 
The cerata are 
arranged in six 
or seven rows 
alongeach side. 

The Green 
Elysia (lillysiu 
vi riel is') has its 
body depressed 
like that of a 
leech, but the 
head is more 
elevated and 
adorned with 
of the eyes. 



Green Elysia (enlarged) 


a pail* of ear-like tentacles in front 
It is little more than half an inch 
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long, and has no cerata; but the sides of . the 
body are expanded into wings in which there are 
branches of the liver. The foot is narrow, as in 
Aplysia, in order to fit it for climbing slender stems, 
and the side expansions are sometimes folded up 
over the body. Normally this species is green.— 
either a bright green or dull olive — but in some 
examples the colour varies to reddish brown. These 
darker varieties are found along the shore 
in shallow water creeping over seaweeds of 
similar hue. 

The 1 slack Limapontia (Lhiuipontiti 
cap tint*t) is another leech-like slug, and 
although it is less than a tjuarter of ail 
inch in length, its dark hue makes it toler¬ 
ably distinct against the bright green of 
the finer weeds in the half-tide pools where 
it is found. The head looks as though it 
had been cut short in front. The eyes are 
placed on ridges, and there are no tentacles, 
neither are there any cerata. There is one 
other British species, the Flat Limapontia 
(7^. tlepressa\ which is much larger and 

Limapontia , 

more depressed. 

The Ridged Acteon ( A.ctcecnvici corrvugata is some¬ 
what similar to the Limapontias, but the head is 
adorned by a pair of conical tentacles, behind which 
are the eyes, and from which proceed' the side ridges 
indicated in the names. 

The Falmouth Sea-slug (Genici codcsii ) is so-called 
because it was first discovered at Falmouth by Mr. 
W. P. Cocks, and in selecting names for it Messrs. 
Alder and Hancock contrived to immortalise both the 
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place* (iimCenia of the Romans) and the finder. It 
is only ao&Mi a quarter of an inch in length, and is 
distinguished ^by an elevated hack, a somewhat 
angular head adorned by a pair of very slender 
tentacles before the eyes. The back is black, but 
this gradually fades away on either side until it 
merges into fawn or yellow. 

There is a group of remarkable mollusks scarcely 
represented in the British area, and which are there¬ 
fore not of sufficient local import¬ 
ance to have a chapter devoted to 
them. They are in no sense slugs, 
but as their natural'position appears 
to be just after the Nudibranchiata 
we deal with them here. We refer 
to the Pteropoda, formerly regarded 
as a Natural Order, but now con¬ 
sidered -as a sub-order ot* the Opis- 
thobijfLnchiata. They are Gastoropods 
in which the side expansions of the 
foot have been developed into fins, to 
fit them for a life at the surface of 
the ocean. On this account they have 
been called, the Butterflies of the Sea, but having 
regard for tlieir greater activity towards night, it 
would perhaps be less incorrect to call them Sea 
Moths. In infancy all are provided with shells, but 
many dispense with these ere they attain maturity; 
on the presence or absence of a shell in the adult the 
primary*classification of the group into two sections 
is basecL Those in Which the shell, or a covering of 
cartilage, is always present are known as Thecoso- 
20 



Cldotie. (somewhat 
an larged) 
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mata; those which in the adult state havcp-neither 
shell nor mantle constitute the Gymnosor^ata. They 
never come near the shore of their owlf will, for they 
are purely pelagic, but many come to land nolens 
vole ns in storms and are destroyed in thousands. 
None of them can be said to be truly British, but 
the remains of three or four species have been taken 
in sufficient numbers and with such frequency that 
they must be included in the British list. 

Limcicinci nretrov erw i is one of the shell-bearers. 


Its body is more or less tinged with purple, and 
the so-called “ wings ” of the foot are very large, 
with a supplementary pair one-third of their size. 

The shell is extremely thin and fragile, 
almost transparent and clear, but with a 
JjL suggestion of yellow when tenanted by 

(M the living mollusk ; there is a tiny 
V. ' glassy operculum. It is a common and 

~~ abundant species, and its empty shell 

Shell of Limacina , _ 1 , . _ .. r ^ . 

may be found in sand on all out* shores 
where strong currents wash up material from the 
deeper waters far out. But the living animal has 
been rarely found in our waters. Forbes found it 
to the north-west of Skye in 18,50; Canon Norman 
and J. Gr. Jeffreys took it in Shetland, waters in 
1861 and 1867 ; and M‘Andrew caught several about 
fifteen miles south of Mizcn Head, Ireland. Their 
position in swimming and floating is reversed—the 
shell below, the foot expanded above. Their so-called 
flight is a movement straight up through the w r ater 
by jerks, effected by depressing the wings. By keep¬ 
ing these organs spread they can remain suspended at 
the surface or at some distance below it, but on folding 
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the JpJ^es they drop to the bottom. A second species 
L. helicotolfs, was found dead at the bottom off the 
* west^ioast of^ireland (lat. 56° 44' N.; long. 12° 50' W.) 
by the Porcupine Expedition, 1869. 

Clio pyramidala has a beautiful triangular shell, 
of the thinnest crystal, and half an inch in length. 
It has been dredged to the north-east 
and north-west of Shetland in water 
from CO to 84 fathoms, in one case 
with the animal in the shell. But in 
1869 the Fly ing Fox off the South of 
Ireland, found it in abundance at the 
surface. 

The only other species that can 
urge a slight claim to be regarded 

t , ... . . . Clio pyramidata 

as a Britisher is Cl ion e IvmxJLCVYia,, 
which belongs to the shell-less section and has a 
distinct head. It is an Arctic species, and one of the 
constituents of the food of whales. Leach captured 
a lining example on the coast of Mull ninety years 
ago; MTntosh reported it in considerable numbers 
at St. Andrews in 1887, and T. Scott toolc a specimen 
at Inchkeith in 1889. 
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one that is 


N spite of the title of this chapter 
we are bound by the natural 
affinities of the animals to in¬ 
clude in it some species that 
have nothing to do with ponds, 
an undoubted land-snail, several 0 that 


belong to the seashore, and one that is somewhat 
amphibious. But all our pond-snails will be included 
also, and as these make up the greater part of the 
chapter its title will probably be forgiven as the most 
appropriate in the circumstance. 

The Least Iferald-shell (Carychiuni minimum), 
which is found among moss and de*ad leaves in 
woods, will serve to introduce us to the order 
Pulmonata, though we shall find the characters of 
the order more visibly manifested in following 
species. The members of the order are* distin¬ 
guished by the possession of two pairs of tentacles, 
and by their breathing air by means of a cavity 
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formCcW^vtho union of tlio front edge of the mantle 
with the iwtek of the snail. The sexes are united in 
each individual; the shell may bo developed 
or not; and there is no operculum. The order 
is divided into two sub-orders—Basommato- 
phora, or those that bear their eyes at the Least 
base of the upper tentacles; Stylommato- *en*L*!eed) * 
phora, or those whose eyes . are carried at 
the tips of the upper tentacles. There are other 
differences: for the moment we will be content with 
stating the characters of the first sub-order. The 
tentacles cannot be retracted, the teeth are in many 
rows across a radula, there is always a shell and it 
is rlways external. The genus Cctrychi'wm, is in¬ 
cluded in the family A wric'til'idct}, whose members 
have conical shells, and as a rule they increase its 
roominess not only by adding new matter to the lip, 
but also by absorbing the internal partitions, and to 
make up for the want of an operculum they develop 
the te>otli-lil ce processes across the mouth of the shell 
shown in the figure above. The breathing organ is 
developed into a true lung, for the air-chamber is 
lined with delicate vessels through wdiose tissues the 
circulating blood can absorb oxygen. 

(■. on in is>iU7ti has a shell about one-eiglith of an 
inch in length ; but in spite of its small sixe both 
shell and animal are beautiful. The latter is trans¬ 
parent, with a triangular snout, thick tentacles, and 
prominent black eyes. The shell is almost spindle- 
shaped, transparent white, glossy, w T ith an ear-shaped 
mouth Obstructed by two strong teeth. The umbilicus 
is represented by an oblique slit. It is fond of damp 
places, and must be sought under stones or felled 
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timber, among moss, dead leaves, and grassu^StSl It 
is pretty generally distributed throughgj*t ,l# the United 
Kingdom and in the Channel Islands, and is fairly 
common. According to Moquin - Tandon it can 
endure prolonged submersion in water, although 
strictly speaking it is a land-shell, but in all prob¬ 
ability its conversion to a terrestrial life is of 
comparatively recent date. 

The Mouse-eared Alexia {Alrxici myaxons'), as will 
be seen from the figure of the shell, is very close to 
Gaunrychium. It is one of a little group that have not 
yet lost their fondness for salt water, though this 
species has taken to salt-marshes and mud - flats, 
where it feeds upon the rotting debris of 
seaweeds. The shell measures about a third 
of an inch, and varies from yellow to deep 
brown in colour; the mouth, which is sup¬ 
eared posed to resemble a mouse's ear, bears two 

Alsx,m teeth on the pillar, with often a tubercle 
beside them and a similar projection from the <5uter 
lip. Another species (by some regarded as a variety 
only), A. deizticulata , Jives in rock-crevices and under 
stones between tide - marks on the open seacoast. 
This form has a much paler, often white, shell, with 
a thickened outer lip which is furnished inside with 
several tubercles, in addition to those on the pillar. 
The Two-toothed Lcuconia (Leuco n La, bidentuHis') is 
a very similar littoral species, but it is smaller 
(one quarter of an inch), and of ivory white colour. 
The outer lip has a thin edge but is thickened within, 
and the inner lip has two teeth of different size. The 
smaller tooth is near the base of the pillar a*nd the 
larger a little above it. 
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Thfrt*4ky° Ear-shell ( Otina, Otis') is like a copy in 
minature cKktlie slicll o£ Velutina (see page 219), 
but tHe animal is different- When gliding over the 
little black lichen that grows abundantly over the 
littoral rocks, its shell is evidently several sizes too 
small to shelter it, but when the tide goes out, and 
the lichen dries up, Otina, shrinks and contrives 
to get efficient shelter. .It is thin, and almost trans¬ 
parent, some shade of red-brown tinged with purple. 
Its measurement is only about onc-tentli of an inch ; 
so it requires to be carefully sought. 

We are now done with the seashore for a long 
interval, but we may leave it in the pleasantest 
manner possible, by way of one of the fresh-water 
streams that come down the valley and get lost in 
the sandy beach. Here, on the stones in the bed 
of the stream, we shall find a tiny limpet-shaped 
shell closely adhering in defiance of the strong 
current of fresh water for ever rushing over it. 
ThiJt is the Eresli-water Limpet (Ancylus Jluviatilis ), 
so-called in deference to the shape of the shell re¬ 
gardless of the nature of the mollusk that made it. 
The resemblance of the shell is to Helvion not 
Patella, but the animal is widely different from 
either of «these species, and shows near relation to 
the common Limnseids of our ponds. It has a large 
head with short cylindrical tentacles, 
the eyes at their triangular bases. 

The oval foot is almost as large as 
the mouth of the shell. The thin 
shell ift yellowish grey, devoid of gloss, and covered 
by a*thin epidermis; the spire turned slightly to 
the right, whilst the animal is twisted to the left. It 
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is about a third of an inch in length. The^siimal 
feeds upon the minute vegetable growthp*1?nat cover 
the stones, and is especially fond oT the aqpuatic 
moss, Fonthialis antipyretica,. It does not restrict 
itself to the stream, but may often be found on 
the wet mossy rocks above. The stomach is said 
often to contain fine particles of sand, which are 
thought to be taken to aid digestion much as fowls 
fill their gizzards with gravel. It has been detected 
in the act of getting a free passage to fresh streams 
and waters new by clinging to the water-beetle 
Aciliibs aulcatus, which uses its wings for a similar 
purpose. The subjoined figure will give an idea 
of the character of the teeth in this species. There 



Part of a row of toetfi from tho radula of Fresh-water Limpet 

arc 120 rows, and each row contains a central teoth 
and 37 lateral teeth on each side of it—a total 
of 0000. The Fresh-water Limpet is generally 
distributed throughout these islands. Its eggs are 
deposited in little oval capsules, each containing 
eight or ten. m 

The Lake Limpet (yl. Ittctimlris) is a somewhat 
smaller and more local species, with a more oblong 
shell, the spire of which is distinctly twisted to the 
left, whilst the animal is turned to the rig'llt. It 
inhabits lakes, ponds, canals, and slow' rivers, adher¬ 
ing to the under-side of floating and submerged 
leaves of water-plants. * 

The genus Ancylxis is included in tho family 
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LimrUBR^ but tlie more typical characters of that 
family are^j^cm in the genus Limnctici, where both 
animrifl and snell are twisted to the right. They 
are familiarly known as Pond-snails, all the species 
being restricted to still, shallow waters. The animal 
has a prominent head with short, flattened, triangular 
tentacles. From the distant position of the sexual 
organs one individual may be united with two 
others at the same time, and it is by 110 means 
unusual to sec a number of Pond-snails so connected 
in one chain. The character of the teeth on the 
radula may bo gathered from this figure of the middle 
portion of a single row ; there is a small central 
tooth with 59 laterals on each side, and there are 
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Portion of row of teeth from radula of Great Pond-snail 


110* such rows on the radula, making a total of 

12 , 210 . 

The Great Pond-snail (X. stag'ncil -is) offers the 
advantages of being. larger than, and readily dis¬ 
tinguished from, the otliex* members of the genus, 
so will sem/e as a good type. The animal is coloured 
yellowish grey ; its head large and adorned by long 
tentacles which end in slender points; the broad 
foot edged with yellow. The yeVlow - brown or 
greyish shell is a couple of inches long, and half 
as broad; thin when compared with marine shells, 
but to Per ably solid for a Pond-snail. It is covered 
by a •tliin epidermis, which frequently decays on 
the older portion of the shell and allows the 
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carbonic acid of the pond to attack tliof 
the shell material. It is a general fe^t?r, but with 
a distinct bias in favour of animal matter. will 

even attack and kill newts and sticklebacks, whose size 
and agility might be considered more than sufficient 
to save them from such a fate. It also destroys 
the larvas of water-beetles in the same way; but 
the mature Dytiscus retaliates by eating Magnalxs. 
It must be confessed, too. that the Great Pond- 

snail is, at least 
occasionally, a 
cannibal, de¬ 
stroying young 
individuals of 
its own kind. 
Its movements 
are graceful, 
whether it be 
ascending or de¬ 
scending aqftatic 
vegetation or 
gliding inverted 
along the sur¬ 
face of the water. 
They frequently come to the surface to discharge the 
effete air in the lung-chamber and take in a fresh 
supply. Full-sized specimens of the Great Pond-snail 
need be sought only in large ponds ; and it appears to 
be a well-established fact that the rate of development 
and the ultimate size attained are in direct propor¬ 
tion to the volume of water in which the individuals 
have lived. Karl Semper set this point tJfeyond 
dispute by separating the fry from a single .batch 
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of and rearing them in volumes of water 

varying 100 to 2000 cubic centimetres, with 

a fulP supply of food in each, and all other condi¬ 
tions equal and as natural as possible. At the end 
of sixty-five days those specimens reared in the 
maximum amount of water were just three times 
the length of those in the minimum volume, and 
the intermediate ones in- proportion. Its eggs are 
deposited in almost cylindrical masses, often curved. 



Great Pond-snail 


containing from 50 to 120 eggs. Half-grown 
specimens are much more slender than the adults, 
the shell nearly transparent, and the mouth con¬ 
tracted. The Great Pond-snail may be found in 
still or slow waters throughout the country. 

The Marsh Limmea (X. Anris') has a more 

solid Shell, but its body-whorl is not nearly so 
swollen in proportion, so that the length and breadth 
measurements are as 5 to 2. The shell is dull 
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yellowish brown in colour, and its oval me^fCh has 
a thickened outer lip. It is usually more or less 
coated with mud, owing to its life *being 
spent in shallow pools, ditches, and bogs. 
flLupL The animal leads a rather inactive life, and 
jff 1 ' 'J resents disturbance. The shell measures 

1 inch. 

The Dwarfed Limnaia (Z. iruncatula) 
W might easily be taken, on a superficial view 
for a young specimen of X. paluatris, but 
Limnaoa the whorls are turreted (that is, somewhat 
flattened above) and with a nearer approach 
to glossiness. There is also a distinct umbilical cleft. 
Its length is half an inch, and its habitat is on the 
mud beside pools and ditches, where, it appears 
to feed on the low scum-like ulfjui that grow 
in such situations. We have found it near the 
base of Cornish cliffs within a foot of high- 
water mark, and where it must have been con¬ 
stantly splashed by salt water. Fresh water 
trickled through cracks of the limestone and supplied 
nourishment for a yellowish-green alga upon which 
trim cat ula appeared to feed, and with which most of 
the shells were coated. Viewed from the human 
standpoint this species is the most important of the 
whole order, for could it but be entirely exterminated 
there would be some hope that Rot, that scourge 
of the sheep-farmer, could be got rid of. It would 
be foreign to the purpose of this volume to enter 
fully into the history of the Liver Fluke ( Uistomci 
hcpalicit) which causes this diseased condition of 
the sheep, from which it is said no less than^three 
million animals perished in this country during the 
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wintcji£)f 1879—80 ; but we may briefly explain that 
millions <5f the eggs of this pest are voided with 
the ex^remeir^of diseased sheep. If such an animal 
is turned out on a marshy pasture there will probably 
be an abundance of X. trwn.cutulcc among the grass. 
If not, all those eggs will be wasted. They will 
hatch, it is true, regardless of the presence or absence 
of snail-life, but unless the embryos meet with this 
PirnnaiCL within eight hours after hatching, they 
perish. No other snail—not even another species of 
himiicvct —will serve their purpose, but if t-runccitula, 
be there the first step in the destruction of a flock; of 
sheep may be said to have boon taken. The Di&tonma, 
that is to fulfil its mission enters the branchial 
chamber of the mollusk, and there attains a stage 
of development that fits it for a different life. 
About midsummer, when the grass has all dis¬ 
appeared from the uplands, the sheep are turned 
into the marshy bottoms where there is still green 
feed^ About the roots of the grass there are also 
limny truivccittUus with their branchial chambers 
well furnished with Flukes. Sheep are fond of 
snails; and this would appear to be a fact well 
considered in the l)i.st<ym<i& plan of campaign. 
Snails and grass are eaten, ■ and the Flukes, proof 
against the action of the digestive fluids, find their 
way to the sheep’s liver, and begin to set up that 
condition of things which the farmer knows as 
“ Rot.” Other species of JJistomcc that cause similar 
trouble to vertebrates, spend their earlier stages in 
the bodies of snails. Thus, D. e'mlolabw'm selects 
L. stagpicilis as a wet-nurse, and may pass its second 
stage _in the same species, or may change over to 
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the fresh-water shrimp, or to a caddis-worm ;«&nally, 
however, it gets hi to the frog. Another species is 
fatal to hats, but works out its destinjf in a manner * 
similar to the progress of IX hepatica. First it 
patronises L. stag-nails or LlcinoTbis conmnexus ; its 
second stage is passed in certain winged insects 
connected with ponds in early life, and these 
happen to get snapped up by bats, who thus take 
at one gulp the bread of life and the seeds of 
death ! Tennyson’s well - known line — “ Nature, 
red in tooth and claw,” suggestive though it be, is 
not adequate to*express the fulness of the tragedy. 

The Smooth Pond-snail (A. glabrti) has also some 
resemblance to a small hut though its 

length is three-fiftlis of an inch its breadth 
is only one-fiftli; the shell has therefore a 
more cylindrical appearance, and is thinner 
and distinctly glossy. The mouth of the 
smooth shell is pear-shaped, and at a little distance 
snail within strengthened by a broad white rib. 

There is an umbilical cleft, but it is very 
minute. The animal is very shy, and seldom 
ventures from the bottom or sides of its ditch or 
shallow pool to float along the surface. It is fairly 
distributed over England, and occurs in a^few places 
in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, but though plenti¬ 
ful where found at all, it is extremely local. 

The two remaining species of Linwirua, are distinct 
from the others by reason of their short spires and 
large mouths. The Ear Pond-snail (A. <t\vric / vilciLT‘icC) 
is the larger of these, and its body-wliorl vis pro¬ 
portionately so enormous that the spire «. seems 
merely a little ornament added to the top. The 
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ani mal ia yellow or "brown with a greenish tinge, 
dotted witli black and white. The tentacles are 
broa<4 and diverging, and the eyes 
small. The foot is bordered with 
yellow. The yellowish shell is semi¬ 
transparent and glossy, bearing in 
addition to the distinct lines of growth 
delicate spiral ridges. The body-whorl 
accounts for quite five-sixths of the 
entire shell. The umbilicus is repre¬ 
sented by a slight cleft. It is an inhabitant of 
stagnant and sluggish waters, where it usually keeps 
near the bottom and exhibits little activity, only 
occasionally swimming at the surface. One little 
characteristic may help the observer to distinguish 
smaller specimens from some of the varieties of other 
species. Liimueids usually carry their shells with 
the spire pointing backwards, but Lt'U.vicuUtritv 
carries its shell with the spire at right angles with 
the body and the outer lip well covering the back 
and head, leaving the tentacles above exposed. 
The shell is a little more than 1 inch in length, 
and a little less than 1 inch in breadth. It is 
quite a local species, and though widely 
distributed in England and Wales, its 
* occurrence in Scotland and Ireland is very 
limited. 

The Wandering Pond-snail (/,. pevegvci) 
is the second of those whose shell is nearly 
Po^cT-snaM all body-wliorl, though here it accounts 
* for only three-fourths of the whole. The 
animal is yellow-grey tinged with green and black 
and speckled with whitish and black specks. The 
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shell is thin, semi-transparent, yellow-brown^ with 
a large oval mouth. This is the Pond-snail that 
everybody knows, becauso.it is ubiquit6us whomever 
there is slow or stagnant water. Sometimes it 
turns up at some distance from the water in damp 
meadows, and lias oven been detected climbing 
willow - trees. Like JstcLgnalis y the Wandering 
Snail is liable to great variation, dependent no doubt 
on the area of the pond, the chemical character and 
temperature of the water, the quantity and quality 
of food available. Some of these varieties differ 
considerably frojp the type. It is a restless creature 
when in the water, always on the move, but out of 
the water, where it spends a good deal of time, it is 
usually very quiet, being then mainly concerned with 
the fabrication and hardening of additions to its shell. 
Like L. stagnalis it declines to be restricted in its 
diet, even practising cannibalism when overcrowded. 
It may be seen industriously assisting in the dissolu¬ 
tion of a superfluous dog that has been consigne/i to 
the waters attached to a brick. When drought comes 
they project themselves by burial to a depth of 
several inches in the mud whilst it is still soft. A. 
thick coating of ice on the pond docs not stop their 
activity below, and they may even be frozen in solid 
ice, apparently, without prejudice to their vitality. 
It is very prolific, as may be gathered from its 
abundance, and it is estimated that each individual 
produces about 1300 eggs in one season. These are 
deposited in cylindrical masses of clear jelly. The 
shell in the numerous forms varies from half £o one 
inch in length. 

The Glutinous Snail (A.mphipeplea glwtinosci') is 
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separated from the Limnaeids because the mantle has 
a contractile expansion, which is usually turned up 
,until*it almost entirely hides the shell. In this con¬ 
dition it presents the appearance of a little dab of 
glue, whence the name. As one might expect from 
our study of certain marine species that cover up 
their shells in this manner, the globular shell is 
reduced to the utmost possible thinness, and the spire 
is exceedingly abbreviated. It is an active mollusk, 
and has a strange habit of disappearing for long 
periods from its known localities, and as suddenly 
and mysteriously reappearing. Its distribution is very 
limited, its headquarters being Kent, Surrey, Berks, 
Bucks, Norfolk, north-east Yorks, Westmoreland, 
Kings County, and County Down. The Involute Snail 
(A. ' i'nvol'Ubta. ;) is remarkable as being found only in 
one station, a small tarn on Cromaglaun Mountain, 
in County Kerry. It resembles a glntinosa,, in which, 
by the growth of the body-whorl and that next to it, 
the«brief spire is almost hidden in a hollow at the top 
of the shell. Owing to its remote habitat the animal 
is not well known. The present writer has not seen 
it alive; but some writers Bay that it agrees with 
glutinosa in the mantle expansions enveloping the 
shell, whi^t others declare that the mantle is entirely 
contained within the shell. It has therefore been 
variously included as nearly allied to A. glutinosa 
and as being a unique variety of L. peregra. ! We 
note that Canon Norman in his Revision of the British 
Mollusca, sets it down as an A.7nphipeplecb, and we 
therefore retain it as in his list. 

Tho next -section of these Pond-snails comprises 
the flat-coils ( Planorbis'), made familiar by the 
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typical species—the Ram’s-horn or Trumpct-siTail, so 
frequently introduced in fresh-water aquaria. Here 
it will be seen by reference to the illustration* that 
instead of an elevated spire with the whorls one 



Rsm t-horn Snail, FlanorlAs cornexis (n at. size) 


above the other they are all in the same plane, and 
that the mouth of the shell is to the left instead of 
on the right as in Limmcea. The spiral is therefore 
described as dextral, the shell discoidal. The animals 
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have short round, foot, a short head, and the 
tentacles instead of being flat and triangular, as in 
L'i'tnntocxxi , ax - e long and slender, with the eyes at their 
inner bases. They are vegetable feeders. 

The Ram’s-horn (P. conietw), which is the largest 
known species, has the whorl rounded, the mouth an 
oblique crescent, almost circular. Its colour is reddish 
brown approaching to White on the upper surface. 
It measures about 1 inch across, and the breadth of 
the body-whorl is about one-third. The animal is 
dark red-brown, approaching black above and paling 
to grey below. It appears to be absurdly small in 
proportion to the size of its house, but this enables 
it to retreat far in when danger threatens, and also 
when active to carry a large supply 
of air. When irritated it discharges ^ 
from a gland in the neck a quantity ^ 
of red fluid, evidently with the object 
of making the vicinity unpleasant. 

It ia» not so prolific as some of the smaller species, 
and only produces from 60 to 120 eggs during the 
season. These are laid in shield-shaped masses of 
firm jelly, each containing from 20 to 40 eggs, which 
hatch in fifteen or sixteen days. The epidermis of 
young individuals is distinctly downy. Though 
occurring in many of the English counties, it is a 
very local species; in Ireland it has been recorded 
from Limerick. 

The Twisted Trumpet-snail (P. conto'rtws') contrasts 
strongly with the Ram’s-horn, for though it agrees 
with it* in having the whorls rounded, it differs so in 
size that its greatest diameter is only one-fifth of an 
inch. ,In spite of this diminutive size it has no les£ 
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than eight coils squeezed together. The upp5r-sido 
is flat, with a depression in the centre, the under-side 
concave, with a wide and deep umbiliens. The iftouth 
of the shell is crescent-shaped. The animal is not 
very active, though it is fond of floating at the 
surface. The egg-capsules of this species only contain 
from 6 to 8 eggs, and the total number of eggs laid 
during the season is only about 50 per individual. 
It is widely distributed throughout the ponds and 
ditches of Britain, and occurs in the counties of 
Limerick: and Tipperary, Ireland. 

The following four species resemble each other to 
this extent, that their whorls are numerous, angular, 
and more or less distinctly keeled. The Bound-spired 
Trumpet (7 J . spirarhis) is so named because its keel 
is blunt and but little developed. It is little more 
than a quarter of an inch across, very thin, one 
surface concave, the other almost flat; the mouth 
nearly circular. Umbilicus large and shallow. Found 
in shallow grassy pools throughout the country. «The 
Whirlpool Trumpet-snail (7*. vortex') is very similar, 
but the shell is larger, thinner, flatter, and 
more distinctly keeled towards the lower side. 
The mouth, too, is more oval and angular 
than round. It is found in similar situations 
to the last, but is not so plentiful. The 
Keeled Trumpet - snail (7\ carinat iis) is a 
thicker disk, and measures half an inch 
The prominent keel is at or near the centre 
of the edge. The mouth is an oblique oval, with a 
sharp angle above. The flatness of the under-side 
makes the umbilicus very indistinct. It is no¬ 
where very plentiful, but is more frequent in the 
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home® and eastern counties. Thence it extends to 
Hampshire, Somerset, Dorset, and Gloucester; 
OxfoTd, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, Northamptonshire, 
Worcester, Warwick, and Staffs. It also occurs in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. The Margined Trumpet- 
snail ( P . / iimbilica,tics'), though much like 
the last named, is larger, ^thicker, and 
more plentiful. The whorls are narrower, 
and the keel instead of being anywhere 
near the middle is placed at the lower Margined 

edge, so that it forms a very distinct Trumpet 

margin round the disk viewed from below as in the 
figure. All these four species are inactive, irritable, 
and fond of floating on the surface. 

The next group of these Trumpet-snails consists of 
three minute species that agree in their shells having 
few whorls. Of these the Glossy Trumpet-snail 
(jP. globe r ) is not so glossy as its name implies, except 
in contrast with the following species, but it has 
sometimes even an iridescence. It is little more than 
one-eiglith of an inch across, greyish brown, convex 
above with a depressed centre, and coxicave below 
with a large deep umbilicus; the mouth is almost 
round. It occurs in ponds and marshes, but is 
very local* though widely distributed. The White 
Trumpet-snail (jP. cilbust) is much like it, but the shell 
is larger (one-quarter of an inch across), whitish grey in 
colour, and all pretensions to gloss are destroyed by 
close-set spiral ridges. The upper-side is convex, the 
lower concave with a large umbilicus. The mouth 
is more?oval than round. It occurs in similar situa¬ 
tions <to the last, but is not nearly so local. The 
strong spiral ridges at once serve to identify it. The 
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Nautilus Trumpet-snail (_P. rut'uiile'ius) is •■much 
smaller that I*, glaber, its shell measuring only one- 
tenth of an inch across. Jt is a dull brown, slightly 
concave above, slightly convex beneath, bluntly keeled, 
and the whorls ridged across, the ridges projecting 
on the keel “like the rowels of a spur,” as Jeffreys 
has it. The mouth is an oblique oval, and the 
umbilicus is very large. In spite of its minuteness, 
'its sculpturing makes it a handsome shell. The 
animal is very inactive ; it feeds on decaying water- 
plants in marshes, ponds, and ditches. A good plan 
in collecting it is to carefully pull up some rooted 
aquatic plant and wash its base and roots in a jar of 
clear water, when—if I*. •naxhtilexis is present in the 
pond—a large number of specimens will be found at 
the bottom. 

A species closely allied to T \ nawtilcus was in¬ 
troduced from America, it is believed in cotton-bales, 
in the year 18G9. In that year Mr. Thomas Rogers 
of Manchester noticed it in the refuse water fr<fm a 
cotton-mill. It was identified as J J . dilatatzis, an 
American species about the same size as JP. naut ileus, 
but with one whorl less, the under-side swollen, the 
mouth large and squarish, the outer lip dilated, and 
the umbilicus small but deep. Since the year of its 
discovery it has largely increased both in numbers 
and the area occupied in the Bolton Canal at 
Pendleton and Gorton. Its naturalisation illustrates 
how easily even minute and delicate aquatic animals 
may get carried across thousands of miles of salt 
water to new homes. • 

The remaining species of this interesting genus is 
the Shining Trumpet snail (I\ comjjlancitws'), formerly 
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regarded as two species by the separation of some 
well-marked individuals as JP. linen t its. The shell is 
quoit-shaped, convex above, almost flat beneath, with 
a ceqtral depression on both sides ; semi-transparent, 
highly polished, of a reddish or yellowish ^ 

horn colour, and bluntly keeled. The body- VSTl 
whorl clasps the preceding* one so exten- Shinmg 

sively that only about one-third is visible. Trumpet 

Mouth heart-shaped, umbilicus small. In the form 
known as linedtns the body - whorl is partially 
divided inside by four or five transverse plates, 
which show through the shell as white lines. Some 
authors separate this species from JPlcinorbis under 
the name of Segmenting 'tiiticlcv . It inhabits small 
pools of stagnant water, where it feeds upon decaying 
vegetation; the segmented form being more local 

than the other. 

The fresh-water snails are brought 
to a closo with the Bladdex'-snails 
(jP/xywr), of which we have two species. 
They have very thin and highly 
polished shells, with spires turning 
from right to left (sinistrciV). The 
animal has two long slender tentacles, with 
eyes at theii* base. The Fountain Bladder- 
snail (-Z-\ font in* ilia ) has'a shell nearly half 
an inch long, much like that of a short- 
spired Limncea, except that there is no epi¬ 
dermis, and the mouth is to its right instead 
of the left. But the characteristic feature of this 
species is its mantle, whose sides are expanded so 
that* they turn up and The borders 

of these man tie-expan sionsC^^n'glQ^^|j^e 
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which, are shown in. our figure. It is a very aCfetive 
little creature, creeping over the water-plants and 
skimming the surface of the water from bendft&th. 
Its home is chiefly in sluggish streams, brooks, and 
ditches. The Moss Bladder - snail (JP. hypuoruut') 
cannot well be mistaken for its congener, for its 
longer shell has a very distinct spire, and it 
is not even partially hidden by mantle-lobes. 
It appears to delight in basking in the sun as 
it glides along the surface of its ditch. It is 
very unreliable in its haunts. I have sought 
it where a few days previously it had been 
abundant, but not a specimen was to be found. 
Such sudden appearances and disappearances 
can only be explained by supposing the mollusk 
spends much of its time out of water; but some 
of the stories told of its sudden appearance in dis¬ 
tricts where it had previously been -unknown are 
in the nature of puzzles. It prefers ditches which 
dry up in the summer. It is worth noting that 
so far as at present known this is the most 
northern of all the Pulmonate mollusks, and has 
been found living on the peninsula of Taimyr in 
northern Siberia, where the mean annual tempera¬ 
ture is below 10° F 1 . A larger species, acuta, 
appears to have been introduced to Kew Gardens 
with West Indian plants, and now it is thoroughly 
acclimatised in the water-lily tank. 

The Bladder-snails have a trick of spinning threads 
of mucus as they rise to the surface, and by allowing 
a short length of it to lie on the water so fix it^that 
they can use it repeatedly as a direct way up or 
down. This mucus thread is not like the byssug of 
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the^br^ilves previously described, but simply a secre¬ 
tion from the ordinary slime-gland which most snails 
posses*. The frcsli-water snails that have to glide 
over deep impalpable mud require to pour out this 
slime to mate a safe track for themselves, just as for 
quite opposite reasons the land-snail has to use it to 
make a smooth path over dry or rough substances. 
Some of these slime-ropes of Phystt have measured 
14 incites. Most of the threads are spun as the snail 
ascends, and only rarely ( Sphayrixurn, for instance) is 
it spun in the descent. Sometimes they are left 
for days and used over and over again ; at other 
times the descending snail gathers up the thread as 
it goes., and probably reassimilates it. Some of the 
Planorbids and him 11 raids spin these threads, and use 
them in the same manner, but the land-slugs, as we 
shall see, spin them for different purposes. 
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EW living things are probably 
so unpopular as slugs, so this 
chapter will get skipped by 
some of my readers. The 
nakedness of their soft bodies, 
■which necessitates a copious 
secretion of mucus, renders them repulsive to us, 
and when wo think of their ravages among tender 
seedlings and succulent strawberries our sensi¬ 
bilities are wounded in a very tender part. And 
yet regarding them from this point o£ view we 
may say there are slugs and slugs: we may be 
a little too indiscriminate in wielding the tar¬ 
brush even wdiere slugs are concerned, and may 
condemn as enemies creatures that do us no harm, 
though they are related closely to species that work 
considerable mischief. In these Land-slugs we find a 
tolerably close parallel with the Sea-slugs described in 
pages 276—303 : we find closely related to them jsnails 
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that are covered with very thin, shells, in other 
species the shell is reduced until it is only a small 
plate dieting as a protection to the breathing organs, 
and then again it has been reduced to a few discon¬ 
nected grains of shelly material that can serve no 
defensive purpose.' But, strange as it may appear, 
this last section of the Band-slugs will not be dealt 
with in this chapter but in the next, their affinities 
being rather with the Common Garden Snail. 

With the slugs we begin our acquaintance with the 
sub-order Stylommatophora, the Pulmonates that 
have two pairs of tentacles which can be completely 
withdrawn into the head, and that have their eyes 
placed at the tips of the upper pair of tentacles. The 
sexual organs (with a few exceptions) have a common 
opening. The first family of these is the Testacellidm, 
the Shelled Slugs, of which three species are found in 
this country, but two are believed by some authorities 
to be only doubtfully indigenous, and one has certainly 
beefi introduced within the last century, though now 
thoroughly naturalised in gardens throughout the 
country. 

The Carnivorous * Slug (! Testa,cellti hcUioticLecv) is 
about 3 inches in length, and at once strikes the 
attention^ as being of a shape so strongly differing 
from that of ordinary slugs. In these the broadest, 
thickest part, containing the principal organs, is to¬ 
wards the forepart of the body, which tapers away 
behind to a slender tail. All this is reversed in 
Testacella, whose stoutest part is to the rear, where 
the shell covers the breathing organ. The animal 
can elongate itself very considerably in order that 
it m^y pass through the burrows of its special prey 
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the earthworm. It is covered l>y a tough Smooth 
skin of yellow-brown, with a slight farrow along 
each side from the neck to the shell. Th«f foot 
projects a little along each side. The mouth is not 
furnished with jaws as in those znollusks that subsist 
on vegetation, but its radula is covered with long 
sickle-shaped teeth which can make an impression on 
the skin of the human hand. Lacking jaws, the car¬ 
nivorous Slug would appear at first sight to be placed 



Shell-bearing Slug, Testacclla haliotulcu (nat. sizo) 


at great disadvantage in securing such active prey as 
the wriggling earthworm ; but it does so by rapidly 
extruding its pharynx, and transfixing its victim 
with some of the long teeth of the radula, these 
organs being then withdrawn and the worm gradually 
swallowed. 

The average gardener objects to the presence of 
worms in his garden, making his lawn unsightly by 
their casts, and disturbing the soil in his seed-^plots; 
therefore it might be expected he would encourage 
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tlie efforts of Testctcella, in keeping down the race. 
But to the average gardener all slugs are anathema, 
because all are reputed destroyers of seedlings. It 
must be admitted on behalf of the gardener that he 
has little opportunity for discovering the fact that 
Tcntucclht, is doing -the work that should commend it 
to tlie hater of untidy lawns : for the slug pursues itH 
prey in the underground burrows of the worm, and 
only visits the upper world at night or when tlie 
ground is sodden with moisture. When opposite 
conditions prevail, and there is a prospect of drought, 
the TcfstaceJUb will retire to a depth of about three 
feet; or if the conditions preclude so remote a 
retreat it will excrete mucus and fashion it into a 
tough capsule which hardens and protects the slug 
from loss of moisture by evaporation. In like 
manner, early in the autumn, after doing their best 
to reduce the number of earthworms, they retire into 
deep ground and appear no more till the spring-time. 
Slugs and snails, as well as worms, contribute to 
Testacella’s well-being. 

Their eggs arc not laid in connected heaps, but 
separately. They measure about one-sixth of an 
inch across—which is largo for a slug—and are 
enclosed jn thick tough skin. Cooke says they are 
so elastic that they will “ if dropped upon any hard 
surface, rebound several inches, just like an india- 
rubber ball.” 

The second species of Testacellci is T. sciitufaim, 
considered as a variety of T. hctlioticLect until it was 
sliowik that the so-called variety was more plentiful 
and #nore widely distributed than the type. The 
body, is yellowish speckled with brown, and the shell 
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is narrower with a longer and more pointed spire. 
The third species is T. ma'ugei, believed to have 
been introduced from south - west Europe * about 
1810—12, in earth about the roots of plants, for accord¬ 
ing to Fleming it was first discovered by Drummond, 
the botanical explorer, in Messrs. Sweet and Miller’s 
nursery gardens at Bristol in the year 1812. In a 
paper published ten years later Mr. J. S. Miller 
expressed the opinion that it had been introduced 
with foreign plants, probably from Teneriffe. At 
that date it had greatly increased in rich ground, and 
in more recent years it began to be discovered in 

remote gardens which had been partially 
furnished with plants from the Bristol 
nurseries. It has now obtained a secure 
hold in eight or nine counties, so that 
but for existing records it might a few 
years hence be regarded as indigenous. 
This species is dark brown, and is other¬ 
wise distinguished from its conger.ers 
by its smaller head, and larger, more 
cylindrical, shell. 

The Slugs proper constitute the genus 
Limctx, and are represented by eight 
native species, of which the be # st known 
is the Great Grey Slug (A. moaimtw), 
which commonly attains a length of 5 
or 6 inches. It is by no means restricted 
to fields and gardens, but has a decided 
liking for sculleries, dairies, etc., where 
it can get good food other than that 
which is commonly thought to delight slugs*, It 
keeps its spotted and streaked yellow-grey body fully 
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extended when at rest, or with the “ tail ” curled round 
towards the mantle. Close to the tail there is a 
slight .keel; otherwise the back is rounded. 

The mantle is marked with concentric lines; 
the upper antennre are long; and the foot 
is margined with white. Beneath the mantle 
is the oblong shell, covering the respirator y shell of 

• \ Z Great s,u « 

> cavity whose opening .is on the right- 
hand border of the mantle towards the back. 

All the species in the genus Liinciaa agree generally 
with the description above : in addition it may be 
said the reproductive orifice opens at the base of the 
right upper tentacle, and the mouth is furnished with 
a smooth, strongly arched and beaked jaw. They 
are often seen in little colonies, and they burrow 
slightly beneath the surface for the purpose of 
secreting their eggs. Several of them spin threads 
of mucus by which they suspend themselves from 
trees, rocks, etc. "We have already alluded to the 
fact Jdiat all slugs arc not the plant destroyers they 
are supposed to be. The Great Slug and the Yellow 
Slug (X. flavzLs) are said actually to decline all foods 
containing chlorophyll—the green colouring-matter 
of most plants. It is therefore highly probable that 
the gardener who cannot discriminate between the 
various species is wasting much of his valuable time 
when he sets out to exterminate slugs. This same 
L. max iiiviis is fond of all sorts of kitchen garbage 
that is not green, such as fat, bread, meat scraps, milk, 
etc. In a passage behind our house in Cornwall we 
used tq keep meat, milk, “ buzzas ” of spring-water, 
and sc^ forth, until required for use. The cool slate- 
floored recess in the' wall where stood the water- 
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buzzas was a favourite haunt of L. maximum, anti T 
was constantly killing them, finding a little later that 
other individuals of the same species were feeing on 
the remains. This destruction was necessary on my 
part, for the slugs, content with the cool niche in the 
day, would ascend at even to a shelf above and make 
for the milk-jugs with a view to sipping the cream 
from them. The family joint for to-morrow’s dinner ■ 
hung from a nail in the wall until I observed a couple 
of Great Slugs racing up to it. Then I fixed a hook 
to the roof for the purpose, for though still accessible 
to these creatures it was more remote. 

But what Mr. Cooke 1 has characterised as “ perhaps 
the most singular instance of a liking for a particular 
food,” came within my experience about a quarter of 
a century since. In the rear of the publishing house 
of Messrs. Isbister on Ludgate Hill, London, there 
was an old house used by them for receiving and 
storing new books from the binders. During a period 
of nearly twelve months one or other of the pijps of 
new books was constantly found partially damaged 
in the morning, though left all right the evening 
before. There were slime trails on shelves and 
counters, and many of the book - backs exhibited 
marks which showed that a slug had been working 
at their surfaces with his rough tongue for the sake 
of the colouring matter, the glossy finish, or both. 
The trouble was laid before me, and a very slight 
investigation served to satisfy me that the culprit was 
a slug; but a very long and patient seai*ch—assisted 
by slime-tracks—failed to reveal his hiding-pjace. I 
shared the general view of slugs in those days, and 
1 Cambridge Natural History : “ Molluscs,” p. 37. 
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directed cabbage and lettuce leaves to be put down in 
the hope that the slug would stay upon this choice 
food ;»but so far as we could determine from an 
examination of these leaves the slug never went near 
them. I observed that he had either a feeling for 
colour or that he found crimson more nourishing, for 
liis depredations were almost confined to cloth of that 
hue. I gave instructions- that if caught the slug was 
not to be summarily dealt with, but detained until I 
could see it and fix its specific identity ; so one day 
I received a note to say this molluscan Do Wet had 
been captured. On arriving on the scene I was 
presented with a chip matcli-box and told the slug 
was within. The slug 7uul been within, but had 
made off" again as any sensible slug would have done ; 
and he took care never to be caught again, so his 
identity could not be established. To-day, however, 
with a wider knowledge of the ways of slugs, I do 
not feel a shadow of doubt that it was L. 
inciJtJsiiLiis turned bibliophile. Had w r e offered him a 
mutton cutlet, or oven a slice of bread-and-butter, 
instead of cabbage leaves, wc might have caught him. 

The Tree Slug (X. 'nict'rgiiifttit- w) might be mis¬ 
taken for a half - grown individual of X. mctxiinus 
• but for the different habitat. McLrgvnabtx^ affects 
trees (especially beech and' walnut) and lichen-covered 
rocks. Its colour is slaty-grey, with a bias either to 
blue or green, spotted w r ith yellowish white, and 
marked along each side by a darker band. Towards 
the tail the back is keeled, and the foot has a whitish 
edge all round. The tentacles are much shorter than 
in It, vncbxi'mus ; and the thin glossy shell is almost 
flat. # It feeds entirely upon lichens, and when seen 
22 
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on a tree its colour and markings are so closely in 
harmony with its surroundings that it might be 
regarded as part of the bark. It frequently descends 
from branch to branch by a thread of slime, and the 
sexes unite while thus suspended. The Yellow Slug 
(X. /tt/’K-s') is not really as yellow as its names 
indicate, the appoaranco being largely due to its 
yellow slime, which is said to stain linen the same 
colour. But under the slime the animal is seen to be 
yellowish with black spots, of a shape and disposition 
to suggest tesselated work. The head and tentacles 
—which are short—are bluish. The foot- is white, 
margined with yellow. Bike X. 'nia.rimtis this 
species has no taste for green-meat. It prefers to 
haunt cellars, especially if meal, flour, ami cream are 
anywhere handy. In moist woods it spends the hours 
of daylight at rest under stones, coming out at even 
and feasting upon any animal remains it can find. 
The Field Slug (X. ayvextis) is a much smaller species 
—about 11- inches long — variable in colour, c but 
usually some ashy - grey tint mottled with dark 
brown. The back is keeled near the tail, and the 
V ] entiful slime is distinctly white, tenacious, and 
fatty. It is one of the most destructive slugs we have, 
viewed from the gardener’s standpoint, ai^d is W’ell 
worthy of the most zealous attentions at his hands— 
and feet ! It is not averse to earthworms and insects 
as food, but its staple diet is tender vegetables, 
seedlings, and ripening fruit in gardens, and crops of 
clover, peas, and oats in fields. This is the slug that 
is taken alive or boiled in milk as a supposed cure for 
consumption. t 

The Smooth Slug (X. Ivuvis) is an active, g,lossy. 
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little ^Lark brown creature, with a paler mantle, and 
exuding a thin colourless slime. Its length is some¬ 
thing between one-half and three-quarters of an inch. 
It inhabits marshy meadows, but is very local. The 
Tender Slug (X. tenellus') is of similar dimensions, 
but in colour it is almost transparent greenish white, 
with black head and tentacles. The slime is viscid, 
and orange coloured. 'It is .a very local species, the 
only places recorded for -it being Shetland and 
Northumberland. 

In all the foregoing species the mantle is wrinkled 
in concentric lines as described for X. m cue in ills ; but 
in the two following the elevations of the mantle 
take the form of little knobs instead of lines, so 
that it is said to be sliagreened. On this account 
they are placed in a sub-genus, A.'mulhi. The 
Keeled Slug (X. cwri nu t xls) is about 21 inches long, 
of a yellowish or reddish-brown colour speckled 
with black or dark brown, the back with a 
prcHninent keel from mantle to tail of a lighter tint 
than the ground colour, and usually amber coloured. 
The oblong mantle has a dark line on either side. 
The foot has a pale margin, and the thick adhesive 
slime is colourless. This is a common species, and of 
general distribution. Though it will take earth¬ 
worms, caterpillars, and its ■'younger relations as a 
change of diet, it is distinctly a vegetable feeder, and 
the author of considerable havoc in gardens and 
iields. The Small IIlack Slug (L. gagat<‘ti) is of similar 
dimensions, but its colour is variable—black, slaty, 
red, bfown, or even yellowish with darker markings. 
The Itead and tentacles slate coloured, and the mantle 
large*: than in X. curinut lls, forming two lobes, with 
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the respiratory opening more forward than in 0 that 
species. This- also lias the prominent keel. The 
slime is wliite or pale yellow. When at re'&t it 
contracts itself into an almost globular shape. It 
occurs in hedgerows and gardens, but its distribution 
is not nearly so wide as that of L. cavi'natws , and is of 
only local occurrence. 

The Pellucid Glass-snail (Vitrina pellwcidci), which 
' is frecpient under mossy logs and stones in damp 
woods, has special interest for us because of its 
intermediate position between snails and slugs. 
The animal may be called a slug, but it lias a shell 

ordinarily of just sufficient dimensions 
to accommodate it within, yet of such 
exceedingly delicate substance as to 
be little protection from enemies. 
Simrotli believes that it is the ances¬ 
tral form from which the Sluers have 
been evolved by the gradual degenera¬ 
tion of the shell, and its investment 
by the mantle. It may also be reasonably supposed 
that in the opposite direction by the development of 
the shell in size and solidity, such an ancestral form 
may have originated the Snails (I£elix\ the tliin- 
shelled Hyulinius marking a stage on the way. Our 
only native species is very hardy in spite of its 
delicate covering, and it may more commonly be 
found in winter crawling over mosses and liverworts 
than in summer. This hardiness may be partly due 
to the fact that the eggs are not deposited until 
autumn, so that the young ones enter upon life at a 
time when thick-shelled snails have retreated? into 
snug quarters for the winter and have plastered up 



Pellucid Glass-snail 
shell (enlarged) 
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their •shell to keep out the cold. As shown in our 
figure the shell is slightly invested by the mantle, 
which has a lobe on the right side, and this is 
turned up over the shell when the animal is active. 
Such a habit of shell-investment extended, as we 
have seen it in many marine species, until the 
shell is completely hidden, may have brought 
about the conditions • existing in Limcioc where the 
shell is reduced to an almost flat plate and is 
quite hidden away. The Glass-snail has a quaint 
habit, which is no doubt protective, of giving a 
vigorous jerk to its tail when alarmed, and so it 
throws itself off from the twig or stone it may be 
gliding on and drops among the moss below. It is 
e\ ervwhere plentiful in suitable situations. It ap¬ 
pears to be as much carnivorous as herbivorous, 
sometimes attacking in force a sickly earthworm, and 
showing a liking for horse-droppings. These traits 
are shared by the next genus, Jlycilhiia in which 
the» shell is sufficiently roomy always to accommodate 
the entire animal. 

Draparnaud’s Snail (//. drftpar^naicdi') is the largest 
of the genus, of which there are ten native species. This 
one is exceedingly local, and has been found only in 
Guernsey Falmouth, Torquay, Bristol, and Isle worth. 
The shell is about three-quarters of an inch across, 
glossy, reddish above, whitish beneath. Mouth an 
oblique oval; umbilicus large. A common species 
that may be confused with the foregoing is the so- 
called Cellar Snail (//!. crllaria'), which scarcely 
exceeds half an inch across, but it is flatter above, 
more^ yellow than red, whilst below it is distinctly 
whites, though sometimes with a greenish tinge. As 
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Cellar-snail 


in all the species of the ^enus, there is an* open 
umbilicus. The animal is slaty-grey in colour, of a 

shy and retiring nature, and o evil¬ 
smelling. It will be found under 
brick rubbish in backyards, in cellars, 
under logs and stones in woods, and 
in mossy hedgerows everywhere. The 
Garlic Snail (H.aZlia/ria) is more convex 
and tlarker above, less white beneath, 
and only a quarter of an inch across. 
The animal is much darker than H. cella/rict , and its 
tentacles are proportionately shorter; but the shell 
may easily be confused with that of a half-grown Cellar 
Snail. Jeffreys’ test in such a case is to view the two 
shells sideways, when the last whorl of allia/ria, will 
be found to be less deep than in cellanria. It is 
more local than the last named, and must be sought 
in more open situations, but hidden under stones. 
Its name is due to the fact that when irritated it gives 
off an odour of garlic which varies in intensity. 
Too much importance must not be attached to this 
characteristic in arriving at the identity of the species, 
for several of its congeners have the same peculiarity, 
though perhaps less markedly. It is, no doubt., a 
protective endowment, for the odour is not perceptible 
until the snail is interfered with, and continued 
irritation appears to lessen its pungency. 

The Glossy Glass-snail (If. glabra) is a little larger 
than the Garlic Snail, whose odour it shares under cer¬ 
tain conditions—as when being killed by the boiling- 
water method. The animal is bluish grey* with 
zebra-like stripes in front and mottled behind; the 
sides marked with a dark line just above the* foot. 
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The shell is rather convex above, less so beneath, 
dark horn coloured, thin, and exceedingly glossy, 
clouded with white round the narrow but deep 
umbilicus. It inhabits woods and fields, but though 
widely distributed it is quite local. The Smooth 
Glass-snail (7/. ' 'nit.idwla,), though about the same 
size or slightly larger than the last, is less trans¬ 
parent, and more like’ the Cellar Snail, but the spire 
is more raised than in that species, the surface less 
glossy, the mouth less oblique, and the umbilicus is 
larger and deeper. It is found under stones, dead 
leaves and moss, in woods and hedge banks, where it 
frequently buries itself. The Rayed Glass-snail 
(77. is equally convex above and below, 

dark brown, thin, very glossy, marked across the 
whorls by well-defined lines, which give the rayed 
appearance. The umbilicus is small, but tolerably 
deep. The shell only measures about one-seventh of 
ail inch across, and may be sought in similar but 
inc«ster situations than those given for 77. nitididu. 

The Clear Glass-snail (77. 'pvuvcC) is like 77. it itidnlu , 
but differs in being much smaller (one-third inch 
across) and the umbilicus much narrower. It is 
widely distributed, but somewhat local. It keeps 
almost entirely buried under dead leaves and moss 
in woods. The Shining Snail (77. witula.) somewhat 
resembles 77. rufliatula, but is larger (one-quarter 
inch), has a more prominent spire, and the rays are 
much loss distinct. It is also less convex below than 
above, and is not so thin. It is found at the roots 
of grass, under stones and among moss in damp 
places. The Hollowed Glass-snail (77. eaceavatud) 
is si-called on account of its wide and deep umbilicus. 
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The shell is more convex above than below, 1 ' dark 
brown, not very glossy, the whorls crossed by deep 
lines. It is a local species, occurring chiefly iff the 
south and west of England, its habitat under logs 
and dead leaves in woods. The Crystal Snail 
(H. crystcilli is only one-eighth of an inch across, 

glossy, thin and translucent, with a greenish tinge. 
It has a very narrow umbilicus. The animal is 
greyish white, with the upper tentacles deep black. 
It occurs about decayed stumps, dead leaves and moss, 
and under stones, in woods and meadows. The 
Tawny Glass-snail (Omni lt< s falvct) differs from the 
hfycilinicis in having a pyramidal shell, the 
spire being considerably raised ; there is also 
Tawny a mere depression (with occasional perfora- 
Giass snail instead of an umbilicus. The colour is 

indicated in the names, and the shell is thin and 
glossy. Its height and its breadth are equal—about 
one-tenth of an inch. Its habitat is similar to that 


of 11. cry fit allin a. This species from the form of *its 
shell makes an easy passage to the snails described 
in the next chapter. 

In another respect two species of Hyalinia show 
affinity with the genus Helix, that is in the 
development of what has been termed the “ love- 
dart.” The species referred to are H. r nitulcu and H. 
excavate. The instrument consists of a delicate 


shaft of carbonate of lime, finely-pointed, and con¬ 
tained in a pocket of the female organ, whence it is 
discharged just prior to the union of two individuals, 
and embedded in the flesh of its mate. It is only to 


be found in mature snails, and its office 
to excite the sexual instinct. 





UR introduction to the Land- 
Snails must be made through 
a few species that may appear 
to belong to the previous 
chapter and to have been forgotten when that 
was written. They are slugs it is true, and until 
quite recently they were classed with the true 
slugs of the genus Limax , but of late they have been 
separated as having closer affinity with snails of the 
genus Helix —they may, indeed, be said to fall in with 
the popular and ancient definition of a slug, which 
says it is a snail that has cast off or not yet developed 
its shell. The slugs of the genus Avion have not 
even the debased shell—the mere scale that, hidden 
by the mantle, protects the respiratory chamber in 
Jjhnaa^i in Avion it is represented by a few dis¬ 
connected granules of shell-matter covered by the 
hinde£ part of the mantle. They may be distinguished 
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at a glance by noting that the orifice to the res¬ 
piratory chamber is near the forepart of the mantle 
instead of to the rear, and the animal lias generally 
a closer resemblance to a snail minus his house. 
Instead of the mantle being marked with concentric 
wrinkles it is uniformly shagreened ; and the tail 
is furnished with a slime gland. They appear to be 



Black Slug 

c 

more hardy than the Snails ( Tfel and are active 
for some time after these have gone into hiber¬ 
nation. 

The Large Black Slug (A . filer') is a familiar 
object in all parts of the country, in wood, field, 
hedgerow, and garden alike, in the last named 
doing great damage through its fondness for-fruit 
—damage which the gardener commonly Xkbits 
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to th» wasp in addition to the share of blame 
that rightly belongs to the insect. A full-grown 
Black* Slug measures about 5 inches, and its upper 
surface is covered with coarse long tubercles. The 
tentacles are shagreened like the mantle, and their 
tips are much swollen. Xn most cases, but not all, 
the sides of the foot are margined with yellow 
crossed by dark lines.- The Black Slug is by no 
means always black—it is. sometimes white, but 
more often yellow, red, brown, or black, and there is 
reason to believe that this variation is protective in 
character. We have referred to the Black Slug’s 
fondness for fruit, but it must not be supposed it is 
at all exclusive in respect to diet. Fruit is not 
always about, so the Black Slug can make a good 
meal of table vegetables, of wild plants, a dead mouse 
or bird, earthworms, bread, its own kith and kin, or 
their slime. It has been known to devour news¬ 
paper after two days’ fast. The same specimen 
besides eating the dead bodies of five other slugs, a 
dead freshwater mussel, some insects, finally ate a little 
Pear’s soap !—though this, Mr. H. Wallis Kew says, 
it took reluctantly, as a person takes physic, no 
doubt. It showed the same reluctance respecting the 
poisonous^ berries of the' Arum, and the leathery 
leaves of Sea Holly and Polypody, though it readily 
fed upon the lichens Kvri'n in and llaiiuilin<(, and 
such biting things as the leaves of buttercups. It 
may often be found on Agarics anti Boleti, in which it 
scoops deep holes, but it may be noted that its evident 
enjoyment of this class of food is no guarantee that 
the particular fungus attacked is suitable for 
hum|n consumption, for the Black fcilug will eat the 
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peppery and poisonous Emetic Mushroom ( Rulss'uIol 
ertxeficct). It is a very prolific slug, and during the 

breeding season-May and June-it lays nearly 500 

oval and transparent eggs, which are deposited at 
the roots of plants, and in other suitable situations, 
in batches. The shell is represented by a number of 
roundish or oval granules, which were formerly 

sought for use in medicine-what has nmt been used 

in medicine ?—and on this account Ferussac gave 
this species the name of A. evtxpi/ri.Cfyru'm,, but the 
name used by Linnieus- A. <rter —has precedence. 

The Dusky Slug (A. si ihfuftcuf*) is more cylindrical 
than the Black Slug, of a reddish-brown colour, 
marked along the sides with faint black: bands. The 
back is slightly keeled behind, and the foot is grey 
crossed by black lines. The opening to the lung 
chamber is almost in the middle of the mantle 
margin. It inhabits woods and damp places, and 
attains a length of from 1 i to 21 inches. The Garden 
Slug (A. Korterbsis) is about the same sixe ai. A . 
suhfuscits , but varying in colour just as A. ctter does, 
from which it is distinguished by its relatively more 
slender proportions and by the back being marked 
by a dark stripe down the middle and a narrower 
stripe along each side. The mantle is similarly striped. 
The shelly granules are in this species united into an 
irregular mass. It is not confined to gardens, but is 
also common in hedges and woods. 

The Spotted Kerry Slug ( Gromrtlctcuft xnctculosxts’) 
represents a genus generally similar to Jno%, but 
the animal is capable of far greater extension, so that 
it can pass through very minute apertures; its res¬ 
piratory orifice is near the front of the mantle^ and 
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the reproductive opening- at the base of the right lower 
tentacle. The shell is solid, claw-sliaped, with con¬ 
centric lines. All the tentacles are short, and without 
eyes. There is a large slime-gland at the tail, as in 
Avion-. The upper - side is coarsely tuberculated, 
blaclc spotted with yellow or white, as well as being 
sprinkled with minute specks of black and white. 
The thick brown foot 'is transversely furrowed and 
its sides striped ; the under surface has a broad clear 
band with a band of light yellow or grey on either 
side of it. This mollusk was discovered nearly sixty 
years since, by Mr. Win. Andrews, on rocks around 
Lough Carrough, in County Kerry, and it has never 
been found many miles away from that locality. The 
discoverer describes the living slug as a thing of 
beauty, and Dr. Scharff has more recently pointed 
out that its colouring is of the protective kind, 
harmonising so admirably with the lichens that 
cover the rocks where it is found that the slug does 
not feesitate to lie extended among them even when 
exposed to sunshine. 

The snail-like slugs are succeeded by the genus 
Helix, whose members are understood more par¬ 
ticularly when the word Snail is used. All the 
species ar^ provided with a shell sufficiently roomy 
to accommodate the entire animal, but it varies 
considerably in size, shape, colour, and ornamentation. 
It may be disk-shaped, round, or nearly so, or conical. 
The lip is frequently strengthened by an internal rib, 
and there is usually an umbilicus. The animal has 
a thick mantle which lines the shell, and the head 
bears^a couple of pairs of tentacles, the upper pair 
carrying the eyes at their tips. Its mouth is 
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furnished with an arched and ribbed jaw, and the 
outer teeth of the well-furnished radula are them¬ 
selves toothed—that is, their edges are cut ilp like 
the edge of a saw. 

There is no operculum to close the shell in Melisc, 
but to prevent undue evaporation in summer the 
mouth of the shell has a film of mucus spread across 
it, and this rapidly hardening keeps the dry air out 
and the moisture inside. In winter this cpiplt/raejm, 
as it is called, is again produced, but then consists 
of many layers, because it has to last much longer 
and exclude cold. At this period the snails have 
usually retired to some sheltered corner among dead 
leaves, or in the crevices of walls, where they can sleep 
through the inclement season secure against wet and 
frost, and from which they emerge with the warm 
spring rains. Their eggs are roundish and enclosed 

in tough “ shells ”-in the case of the I toman Snail it 

is really a shell containing much lime—which are 
laid in little heaps, often in burrows excavated by 
the foot of the snail. We have already mentioned 
the “ love darts” of certain species of Zimitex, which 
connect that genus with Helix, in which the possession 
of these singular instruments is characteristic of about 
two-tliirds of the native species. 

Twenty-five British species are included in the 
genus Helix by the principal systematists, but from 
time to time others have broken off a few species 
here and there to make new genera; .and cjuite 
recently there has been a tendency on the part of 
some conchologists to respect all these little genera, 
with the result that the important genus Helix, as 
most people know it, is left with only a few species 
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and becomes no more important than Claitsilin. In 
these paj^es we have kept the genus intact. 

The*Dwarf Snail (H. 'pygmicutt ) is the least of the 
British species, and one that does not fall into the 
hands of the collector who has little patience. More¬ 
over. the lens is required for its examination when 
obtained, to make sure that the specimen is not the 
young of another species (7/. mjte&tris), which is also 
very small, but twice the .sisse of 2 > yO ryi<Vf, '‘ The 
Dwarf’s shell is circular, flattened from above and 
below, consisting of four whorls, and measuring one- 
sixteenth of an inch across. It is very thin, light 
brown, with a silky gloss; the spire but slightly 
raised, the umbilicus large, and exposing the whole 
interior of the spire ; mouth horseshoe-shaped, without 
an internal rib. The animal is brown or grey, 
minutely dotted with black. It chiefly affects woods, 
where it lurks under stones and dead leaves during 
the daytime. The knowledge that it is found in a 
particular wood may be utilised by the collector with 
limited time, if lie will follow Dr. Turton’s plan : 
collect a bagful of moist dead leaves, and on reaching 
home spread them to dry on an open newspaper; 
the snails can then be sifted out easily. It is a 
widely distributed species. 

The Rock Snail (//. 'riipetitri*'), which resembles the 
last somewhat, attains a diameter of one-seventh of 
an inch. The shell has five whorls, is of more solid 
material than that of 11. 'j>ygwttwi and has a deeper 
m ituure —that is, the slight trench separating one 
whorl from another. It is also less flattened above, 
of a darker brown, and the whorls arc crossed by fine 
lines. * It inhabits the crevices of rocks and walls in 
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elevated positions. It agrees with the Dwarf in 
carrying its shell upright when gliding, though most 
of the genus carry theirs to one side. The eggs are 
retained until they hatch. 

The Rounded Snail (//. nrotub'ndcutvi) has a general 
resemblance to the previous two species, but is much 
larger, exceeding a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
The shell is more opaque, coloured a yellow-brown 
with curved red-brown stripes at regular intervals 
across each whorl. The whorls are also adorned with 
numerous transverse ribs, except the first. The 
'periphery or circumference of the shell is bluntly 
heeled. The mouth is half-moon shaped, and in old 
specimens is strengthened by a white rib inside. The 
umbilicus is wide and deep. The animal is very shy. 
This very common species may be found almost 
anywhere by turning over stones lying on the earth ; 
it also affects the shelter of loose bark on decayed 
trees, the moss, leaves, and decayed wood that may be 
found about old stumps. i 

The Beautiful Snail (JT. pulchelhC) is another dimin¬ 
utive species, the shell measuring only onc-eighth 
of an inch across, depressed but convex above, of a 
greyish-white colour, transparent and glossy. It is 
ornamented with slightly raised curved ridges across 
the three and a half whorls, which are separated by a 
rather deep suture. The nearly circular and slightly 
oblique mouth has a thick and expanded lip. The 
umbilicus is rather large, and discloses all the interior 
of the spire. It is a widely distributed species, whose 
favourite lurking places are under stones and logs, at 
the roots of grass and among moss. 

The Prickly Snail (£T. cbculeatu), though also small. 
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is eaaily distinguished from all its congeners by the 
shape and ornamentation of its shell. This is conical, 
the spire raised considerably, of a dull brown hue, 
and the epidermis forming ridges which in the centre 
of each whorl are developed into sharp spines. The 
mouth is thickened by a white rib. The shell is 
carried erectly when the animal walks. It must be 
sought about woods, on the dead leaves of *beecli, 
alder, and holly, and among scale-mosses ( J'linger - 
'moL'tziiict). It is said to climb trees, but is apparently 
too knowing to take the trouble to climb down ; its 
method of descent is to attach itself to a nearly falling 
leaf and use this as a parachute by which to make 
the descent. Small snails that attach themselves to 
dead leaves are, no doubt, often distributed widely 
from their birthplace by the strong winds of autumn. 

The Plated Snail (JT. lamellatei), of similar propor¬ 
tions to the last named, is less conical and more 
globose, more tawny, with a satiny lustre. The 
epwlermis is produced into close and regular plaits 
or folds across the whorls. The half-moon shaped 
mouth has a thin lip, and the umbilicus is narrow, 
but very deep. Its habitats are similar to those of 
the Prickly Snail, but its range is restricted to 
Scotland, # Ireland, and the north of England. 

The Cheese Snail (H ’. obvol'uta ), so called by Dr. 
Gray from its resemblance to a flat cheese, is also 
quite distinct from all other native species. It is a 
round coil, flat above, not unlike the Kam’s-hom 
Snail ( Plaiiorlris com C'ilx), the spire depressed below 
the letrel of the body-whorl, the periphery rounded. 
It is half an inch in breadth, its colour dull ruddy- 
brown, and the epidermis is thickly covered with 

2 3 
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stilf hairs of the same tint. The mouth is a \>lunt 
triangle, the lip thickened and reddish, with an 
internal protuberance near the periphery. Thoyo is 
a large umbilicus. This mollusk has only been found 
in a few places in Hampshire and Sussex, and until 
seventy years ago none of our naturalists were 
acquainted with British specimens. For years it 
was thought that it had been introduced from the 
Continent, and that individuals planted out at 
Hitcliam and Stoner Hill had established colonies at 
those places. Later it was found to occur on the 
northern escarpment of the South Downs in Sussex, 
and in Kew’s JJispcr&ul of Shellv (1893) Mr. Clement 
Reid, F.L.S., has shown that all along that range as 
far cast as the river Arun, wherever there arc patches 
of ancient wood the snail may be found. He says : 
“ The species seems to be very particular as to its 
habitat, it must have calcareous soil and plenty of 
shade, but the ground must never be sodden. It 
seems also to be an exceptionally sedentary speqies, 
for as far as I could see it was confined to ancient 
woods, and was never to be found in plantations, 
even if the trees were a hundred years old. Almost 
the only place where the necessary conditions are 
combined is the chalk escarpment, for there we find 
slopes too steep ever to have been cultivated, and on 
these, consequently, are preserved many patches of 
the ancient forest. Nearly all these scattered patches, 
as far east as the river Arun, are full of H. ohvoVwtcu. 
Fast of the Arun there are few traces of the old 
forest, and I have not yet come across this sna\l. . . . 
Everything seems to show that the creature is a relic 
of our old woodland fauna, now nearly exterminated 
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thrcrugh the destruction of the forests/* Its shell is 
closed in winter by a very thick white epipliragm. 

r .Phe Lapidary Snail (H. IttpLcLdti'), though it has 
a depressed shell like the Cheese Snail, has the spire 
distinctly raised and the periphery sharply keeled. 
The colour is’ dark ruddy-brown, paling to a dirty 
yellow in places. The mouth is oval, with a notch 
corresponding to the keel; the thickened white lip 
expanded, and forming a complete peristome. The 
umbilicus is large and deep. The epidermis is very 
finely granulated, so that through a lens it has the 
roughness of a fine file. Probably, as Jeffreys 
suggests, this appearance may have led to the belief 
current in Linmcus’ day, that this snail bored into 
wood and stone. It was owing to this 
belief that Linnaeus called it lupicida, 
or the Lapidary, but though Jeffreys 
terms this an inappropriate name, it 
is not so when one regards the shape of the shell with 
it» sharp keel, much resembling the polishing wheel 
of the cutter of precious stones. The Lapidary Snail 
has only been found in England and Wales, so far as 
these islands are’ concerned, and it extends no farther 
north than Yorks. It is most frequent on soils of a 
calcareous nature, though by no means restricted to 
them. It is a very difficult snail to find in dry 
weather even in places where it is abundant, but 
after a heavy summer shower it may be found in 
thousands on trees (especially beech) and palings. It 
is remarkable how well its form is adapted for con¬ 
cealment in both these situations. When at rest on 
beech trunks it. is the exact counterfeit of the low- 
knobbed excrescences on the smooth grey bark, and 
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along the bottom framing of park; palings it as clouely 
resembles the heads of the iron bolts with which the 
framing is put together. * 

We have now a little group of snails that may well 
be considered together, as they agree in the fact that 
the epidermis is covered with spreading hairs. The 
first of these is the Bristly Snail ( H ’. liispidci ), 
which measures about one-third of an inch across 
the low - spired shell. This is thin and semi-trans¬ 
parent, yellowish brown, and thickly covered with 
short, recurved white hairs, which are not easily 
rubbed off. Sometimes the mouth is furnished with 
an internal white rib. Umbilicus of moderate width, 
but deep. This species is common everywhere under 
stones, logs, and among moss. A variety ( connc'irmii ) 
of this species lias been regarded by some writers as 
a distinct species. Tt differs from the type in being 
slightly larger, the upper surface of the whorls are 
less rounded, the colour light ash - grey occasionally 
streaked with reddish brown, frequently with a white 
band on the body-wliorl, where there is a suspicion of 
a blunt keel. The hairs are more scattered, and easily 
detached. Umbilicus rather broad. It is found at 
the roots of grass in moist places, and under stones 
and nettles. It approaches in several of f/heso re¬ 
spects to *its larger relative, the Ruddy Snail 
{If. TVbfeHcei\H), which has a nearly opaque shell half 
an inch broad, of an ash-grey colour suffused with 
red, and the whorls closely wrinkled. It is bluntly 
keeled, and there is often a white spiral line on the 
body-whorl. The umbilicus is fairly large, and* deep. 
Although not well known to others than conchologists, 
owing to its nocturnal habits, it is very plentiful 
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along hedgerows, in gardens and woods. It is partial 
to beds of strawberry and violet, and in the former 
inrdy do great damage to fruit without its presence 
being suspected, the destruction being debited to 
birds. If a visit be paid to the strawberry bed 
after a heavy summer shower, a different tale may 
be, told. Thrushes appear to be very fond of this 
species as a food. ‘In its young state—that is up to 
the age of four whorls—the shell is covered with 
hairs, but these are short and readily fall off*. 

The Silky Snail (//". grumilata) may be mistaken 
for the Kristiy Snail, but though the diameter of the 
shell is about the same in each, that of the Silky 
Snail is thinner, .and more globular, being more 
rounded both above and below. The colour too is 
greyish white, with some approach to glossiness. The 
thick epidermis is covered with long fine downy 
hairs which do not fall off. The spire is considerably 
raised, the umbilicus exceedingly narrow and almost 
closed. The feel of the shell when handled is quite 
distinct, and so numerous are the hairs that it may 
be dropped on hard surfaces with impunity. It is a 
local species, found on mossy hedgebanks. In Corn¬ 
wall I found it had a great weakness for the Hart’s- 
tongue# fern (Scolt>i>rndr‘iuiib vulgare). The Green 
Hairy Snail (//. 'rev< j I<it<t) is of similai* proportions 
to the Silky Snail, but is compressed above. The 
shell is very thin and semi - transparent (which 
fjrinMbhittt is not), coloured yellowish green, and the 
four and a half whorls are wrinkled transversely, 
which gives the very deep suture the appearance of 
being puckered. The thick epidermis is covered with 
short white hairs which are easily detached. The 
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mouth is never ribbed. The umbilicus is narrowsind 
shallow. Its habitat is on the downs along the coasts 
of Devon and Cornwall, and in the Channel Islaftds, 
where it buries itself deeply in winter and dry 
weather. 

The Dusky Snail (7/. fused ) in point of size and 
shape is much like II. nrcvclcita , but the shell is 
yellowish brown and it is not hairy. It is so thin as 
to be transparent; it is glossy, and the'five and a half 
whorls are strongly wrinkled across. The umbilicus is 
extremely narrow. Though widely distributed this is 
a local species, and its habitat is among nettles and 
dog’s-mercury, under the leaves of young alders, and 
on ferns. It appears to endure a much lower tem¬ 
perature than most of its congeners, and has been 
found active in winter when the thermometer 
registered several degrees of frost. 

The other members of the genus Helix are all 
comparatively large. The Kentish Snail (II. cctn- 

licincC) owes its name to the fact thdPt 
specimens from Kent were first observed 
to bo different from H. 'rufcncenst, and 
it was then thought to be peculiar to 
that county. Although most plentiful in 
the south of England its range extends 
as far north as Northumberland. It has a somewhat 
globular shell, thin in texture and semi-transparent; 
the colour yellowish white, tinged with ruddy-brown 
towards the mouth and on the under-side, often with 
a narrow white band extending half-way or more 
round the body-whorl. Adult specimens have a thick 
white rib just inside the slightly expanded mouth of 
the shell. The umbilicus is narrow but deep. Yotlng 
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exaftiples have the epidermis covered with short hairs 
which soon, fall or get rubbed off. 

The Carthusian Snail ( [H '. carthiisicmcL) claims close 
kinship with the Kentish Snail, but it is smaller, more 
depressed above, more convex beneath, more solid in 
structure, less transparent. The colour is 
yellowish white, tinged with fawn colour, 
usually with a white spiral band on the 
body-wliorl as in the Kentish Snail. The c ‘sJ“J| ian 
mouth is strengthened by a white rib, but 
it is placed nearer the opening than in the las. 
species. Umbilicus narrow, and partly concealed by 
the growth of the lip. It occurs only in hollows of 
the South Downs in Kent and Sussex. 

The Copse Snail (//. ai'bvustoviini .) has a solid and 
very globular shell three-quarters of an inch across. 
Its colour is a pinkish brown splashed and spotted with 
yellow, and with a darker brown spiral line running 
just above the middle of the whorls. In many 
^J>ecimens the thin epidermis has largely perished. 
The mouth is strengthened by a broad white rib at 
the lip. The small umbilicus is almost hidden by 
the outer lip. Although its range extends through¬ 
out Great Britain, it is distinctly local in its occur¬ 
rence, and does not appear to inhabit Ireland. Moist 
and shady woods, especially of alder and willow, and 
the neighbourhood of streams, are its favourite resorts. 
It is possible that this species finds abundant moisture 
a necessity, for Mr. T. Scott has recorded that a 
specimen kept in a kitchen knew the way to the 
cold-water tap which it was in the habit of visiting, 
and apparently enjoyed the water which fell upon it. 

’The Sandhill Snail (H.piscLnrbcu )—whose specific name 
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indicates that the original description of it by Petiver 
was founded on specimens obtained at Pisa, in Italy 
—measures three-quarters of an inch across its five$md 
a half whorls. The ground colour of the globular shell 
is yellowish white, over which runs a varying number 
of spiral brown lines and short oblique streaks. The 
mouth of the shell describes two-thirds of si circle, 
and is strengthened by a slight rib. The small 
umbilicus is partially closed by the expansion of the 
lip. The animal feeds in this country on Sea Holly 
(Eryngium nmcinritinrrvu/nh) and thistles, to which it may 
be found clinging in the daytime in the few places it 

inhabits. These are in the neighbour- 
hood of Tenby and Manorboer, in Pem¬ 
broke ; Swansea, where planted by Mr. 
Jeffreys; St. Ives and Whitsand Pay, in 
Cornwall; Meath and Dublin Counties 
in Ireland, and at Jersey and Guernsey. 
It is only found on sandhills close to the sea, and 
this fact implies that it may owe its presence in theffe 
islands to accidental importation with ballast from 
the Continent, where it is found far inland, as for 
example in central Franco and Spain. In the hot 
dry weather of summer it buries itself in the sand 
at the roots of plants. Not only does it skeletonise 
the plants mentioned—it also has a taste for animal 
food ; the Rev. A. H. Cooke relates how he placed 
living specimens of this species and the Heath Snail 
(if. ericetoT'umrC) in a box together, but whfin they 
were inspected twenty-four hours later, piscina had 
cleaned out all the shells of ericetoimnrn. * 

The Banded Snail (H. vinrgatci) is an exceedingly 
variable species, a dozen forms being sufficieiftly 
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distinfct to have received varietal names. It is very 
probable that IT. pxsGLnna,, ericetomm , and ca/penrata, 
have*becn evolved from this species. In the typical 
form the shell is conical, somewhat globose, and fairly 
solid, though not quite opaque. The ground colour 
is white or of a creamy tint. A brown band of vary¬ 
ing breadth and tint runs spirally just above the 
periphery, and below this there may be five or more 
thinner and less distinct bands which are more or less 
broken and blurred. The tip of the raised spire is 
usually brown and shiny. The very regular curves 
of the mouth describe three-quarters of a circle, and 
a little way within a rib is formed in adult shells. 
In many cases the rib is coloured brown, but often 
it is white. The umbilicus is of moderate width, and 
deep. Among the varieties is one totally devoid of 
colour in which the spiral lines are still very evident 
owing to their being less opaque than the rest of the 
shell. The Banded Snail is widely distributed in 
Erf^land, Ireland, and Wales, but in Scotland appears 
to be found only in Ayrshire. It is most abundant 
along the south coast, especially in Cornwall, on 
Dariraoor, anti along the South Downs. To get an 
accuraie idea of its profusion in these parts it is 
advisable to walk out on the pastures after heavy 
summer rain : then one can excuse the local idea that 
these snails come not from among the herbage but 
from the heavens, as though they were hailstones. 
Fences, gates, stones, thistles, and grass stems are so 
thickly coated with them that one marvels how it is 
possible for them to find cover or food at other times. 
These mollusks have long been regarded as the source 
of the flavour peculiar to Down mutton, but I think 
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it is usually considered that they are eatcSn in¬ 
advertently by the sheep in cropping the short 
grass. X am assured by intelligent Cornish faAners, 
however, that this is not so : when sheep are turned 
out to feed on the cliff-pastures they make by prefer¬ 
ence for those parts near the edge where the “ sheep- 
snails ” (H. -vivgctUb anti H. (tenia') are most plentiful, 
and they thrive exceedingly upon them. They do not 
appear to hibernate. Full-grown specimens measure 
a little more than half an inch across. 

The Heath Snail (/T. cried ovum) is like a largo 
Banded Snail that has been, depressed until the spire 
is very little higher than the large body - whorl. 
White predominates as the ground colour in small 
specimens, but in large individuals it is chiefly cream 
or pale buff, only the top of the inner whorls being 
white ; the bands are less numerous and not as deeply 
coloured. The mouth is more nearly round, and equal 
to four-fifths of a circle. The internal rib is only 
developed occasionally ; and the umbilicus is ^ry 
wide. Large specimens measure three-quarters of an 
inch across. It frequents dry pastures and downs, 
both inland anti maritime, where it may be found 
about thistles and furze - bushes. It is very shy. 
Jeffreys describes it as going into hibernation in 
November, yet I have on several occasions found it 
in Surrey during mid-winter hanging to dead thistle- 
stems and grasses on the borders of fields whose 
newly ploughed ridges were frozen hard. "It is said 
to suffer from the attacks of the Devil’s Coacli-horse 
Beetle ( Ocypu,s olens), which attacks it with its*strong 
mandibles and eats it. It is widely distributed through 
the United Kingdom. 
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The AVrinkled Snail {H. cctpercutci) may be regarded 
as a smaller edition of the Banded Snail in which the 
spiral 4ines have got "broken up; though in typical 
specimens the principal band, just above the periphery, 
is well defined. Its ground tint is not white, but a 
pale fawn colour, and it is without the gloss of the 
three previous species. This last character is due to 
’ the growth lines across the whorls being hero very 
prominent, as indicated in its names. It is also much 
depressed, and its umbilicus is relatively larger than 
that of H. 'virgatci. The mouth is the same shape as 
in that species, anti the animal has much the same 
trick of showing its abundance after rain. It 
inhabits the same situations as virgalti, but is also 
frequently found in woods, on the trunks of beech- 
trees. Some forms are as conical as r> irgetta,, whilst 
others are as depressed as c.r icetoman. 

Some of the varieties closely resemble varieties of 
irgetta , but those of caperata can always be 
distinguished by the wrinkles. The var. omcita is 
smaller, with broader and darker bands, and the 
Rev. S. S. Pearce some years since, in the Journal of 
ConcJtology , explained why this variety is found 
almost exclusively on downs where sheep are 
pastured. .Occurring with the ordinary mottled form, 
he argued, omnia, was far more conspicuous, and 
therefore the sheep could avoid them, whereas the 
less conspicuous mottled forms were eaten, leaving 
more of the dark form to live and propagate their 
beneficent variation. Now this reasoning would be 
satisfactory, but for one thing: it proceeds on the 
assumption that sheep object to snails and wish to 
avoid • them : whereas, as we have shown in the case 
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of virgata , they esteem them as food. It 2s more 
likely that the dark colour of the shell may be 
accompanied by a difference in the flavour \>f the 
mollusk which renders them, less palatable to the 
sheep, which have learned to avoid them by means 
of the colour. 


The Pointed Snail (27". acuta'), owing to the great 
height of the spire, resembles a Sulimiu*. Jeffreys, * 
following Forbes and Hanley, actually included it in 
that genus; but by general agreement it has since 
been restored to the position originally assigned to 
it by Miiller. As will bo seen from the figure, its 
shell is a cylindrical cone a little more thail half an 



inch high, of an impure white colour, streaked 
across the whorls with brown, and one or two 
spiral bands of dark brown or black—fre¬ 
quently reduced to one, which is restricted to 
the body-whorl, and sometimes entirely want¬ 


ing. The spire tapers regularly, but ends in 
a blunt tip. The oval mouth has a thru lip. 


and the narrow umbilicus is almost covered. It 


inhabits sandhills and grassy downs close to the sea, 
chiefly in the south and west of England; Wales; 
islands off the west coast of Scotland, and along the 
Irish coast. It is exceedingly abundant, #and shares 
the double distinction with virgata of being a “ sheep 
snail ” and being reputed to fall in showers from the 
clouds. Sheep are exceedingly fond of it, and I have 
often seen them feeding on dangerous loefce edges of 
cliffs though precisely the same grasses grew on firm 
ground above, but in the former position this sheep- 
snail was abundant, and therefore the feed was more 
desirable. When the air is dry the snail glues the 
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lip of «its shell to a grass stem and retires well 
inside. 

The^Brown-lipped Snail {H. ncrrhoraZis) is globular, 
or what would be regarded as the typical form of a 
snail’s shell. Commonly the ground colour is a 
clear yellow, but it varies from white to pink and 
sometimes brown. Upon this are laid five cleanly 
marked brown spiral lines, of which the two broadest 
are below the periphery, and three narrower ones 
above. The epidermis is thin and glossy, but in 
many mature individuals it is more or less dull and 
perished. There are about five and a half whorls, and 
full-grown shells measure little short of 1 inch across. 
The mouth is an irregular crescent in 
shape, with the brown lip turned 
slightly outward and strengthened by 
a dark bar within. There is a narrow 
umbilicus, which is open until the 
shell is full-sized, when it is covered 
over entirely. There is considerable 
variation, as we have indicated, in the colouring of 
this shell, but a much greater amount is seen in the 
presence, absence, or amalgamation of some or all of 
the five spiral bands. In some, apart from the dark 
lip, the sl^ell is quite unicolorous ; in others only the 
central band is present. The three upper and the 
two lower bands may be united into two broad areas 
separated by a thin line of yellow and flanked above 
and below by the lighter tint; in fact nearly every 
possible permutation may be found in a large number 
of specimens. This snail is exceedingly abundant in 
hedgerows throughout the country. It appears to be 
specially partial to the Stinging Nettle as food and 
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shelter, but on dewy evenings and after rain it roams 
freely over the adjacent hedges. It is the snail 
whose shelly fragments chiefly surround the thrush’s 
sacrificial stone. It has long been a serious question 
among conchologists whether this and the form 
known as H. hortensis are distinct or one, and there 
are earnest and convinced advocates of each view. 
We agree with the “ lumpers ” that the possession of 
a pale lip and column can scarcely be held a 
sufficient reason for the separation of two forms that 
agree so closely in almost every point—especially 
when they are admittedly the most variable among 
our land shells in respect of colour and banding. 
However, for convenience we here treat them 
separately. 

The White-lipped Snail (JL. hortensis) agrees with 
the foregoing, except that it is usually somewhat 
smaller, witli the mouth, rib, and central column pale 
coloured. It is found in similar situations to the 
dark-lipped form, but not often with it; and it is 
less widely distributed, though equally plentiful 
where it occurs. 

The Common Garden Snail (U. aspevscC) is far too 
common to please any gardener. Full-grown indi¬ 
viduals measure nearly 1^- inches across^ the five- 
whorled shell. The epidermis has a little' gloss, but 
this soon passes, and as a rule its appearance is dull 
and shabby. The ground colour is normally a 
brownish yellow, over which run five very dark 
brown bands, but these are always much broken and 
the yellow appears across them in zigzag streaks. 
The spire is not much raised, and the tip of it is 
broad. The lip is white, thickened, and reflected. 
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TTmbiljcus perceptible only in young specimens. 
The Garden Snail is widely distributed throughout 
these * islands, and in some places is remarkably 
^abundant. Each individual deposits about a hundred 
eggs, so that, unless the thrushes, blackbirds, and 
glow-worrns come to his aid, the prospects of the 
cultivator are very bad. They go into hiberna¬ 
tion rather early, many clustering together, and 
attaching the mouth to the shells of their fellows in 
some snug corner. They have their regular roosting 
place, from which marked individuals have been 
noted to emerge on their food-finding expeditions at 
evening, and returning to the identical spot next 
morning, much as the limpet does to his pit on the 
rocks. -A few years since I noticed that a Richardux,, 
that stood in a large pot in front of the house, had 
been much eaten, and a large thick-shelled ctspenrsa, 
was found clinging to the shady side of the pot. 
Pencilling my initals on his shell I hurled the snail as 
far«as I could. Next morning he was again attached 
to the pot, though to regain it he had to cross a very 
broad road and climb a low wall. A second and a 
third time the same thing happened ; but the third 
time his shell was a good deal damaged ; and when, 
after again hurling him away, he did not return I 
concluded that the coastguard’s foot had come upon 
him in the dark. Mr. C. Ashford, experimenting in 
the same way, marked seven aaperset with white 
paint as Jblicy lay under a broken flagstone. At ten 
p.m. three of them had disappeared, but they were 
back pext morning. That night at ten o’clock it was 
found that five had gone off, but the following 
morning six out of seven were at home again. The 
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eggs are laid in cup-shaped hollows at the roots of 
grass, etc., and covered with a little earth. The-snail 
becomes full-grown in about twelve months from the 

o o- 

time of hatching, and lives about five years. This 
species appears still to be eaten in the north of England. 

The Apple Snail or Homan Snail {11. 'po'mxJuticC ) is 
tlie largest of our native sj^ecies. The Qarden Snail 
lias usually an untidy vagabondish appearance, but 
tlie Apple Snail as constantly looks neat and clean. 
The ground colour of his shell is a creamy tint, 
and upon it are from three to five spiral bands 
usually of pale brown. The surface is not so smooth 
as in cL8per&ti t the lines of growth being more dis¬ 
tinctly raised. There are five whorls, and the mouth 
is nearly round. The umbilicus is very small. The 
fact that this species is restricted in range to a few 
southern English counties, and its local occurrence 
even there, has caused a wide belief in the legend 
that it is not indigenous, but is one of those 
creature-comforts introduced by our Roman con¬ 
querors, and left behind as a contribution to the 
future civilisation of the British barbarians. Others 
have placed the date of its supposed introduction in 
the sixteenth century, and more than one individual 
has been indicated as the philanthropist to whom we 
are indebted for so fine an item in our molluscan fauna. 
The Pro-Romanists, however, point to a number of 
acknowledged sites of Roman camps and villas in 
whose neighbourhood this snail is found : .here, say 
they, is evidence that the Romans and the snail were 
fellow colonists. On the other hand, those who put 
forward the autochthonic claim, point to the fact 
that there are many important Roman stations—such 
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as York:—where there is no vestige of the snail, whilst 
on the chalk ranges of the south it is abundant with¬ 
out the slightest regard to sites of Roman habitations. 
• There is a general impression that the name Apple- 
snail is reflected in the specific name ponmauticb, but 
this is a mistake, the word being taken not from the 
Latin povn/u/rrv, an apple, but from the Greek /wma, a 
pot-lid. The reference here is to the solid chalky 
epiphragm with which it closes the mouth of its 
shell before hibernation. When the time comes for 
its winter rest it seeks the shelter of stubs in the 
copse, and there burrows down through the dead 
leaves, sometimes a little into the earth beneath them. 
With its slime it unites some of the leaves to form a 
roof, and then getting its shell in such a position 
that the mouth is upward, it constructs the thick 
epiphragm, and within that again an ordinary filmy 
epiphragm such as other species make. It is usual 
with snails to leave a minute aperture in the 
epiphragm to admit air, but this thick “ pot-lid ” of 
pomcut'ia, is not perforated; rather is it that the 
whole structure is porous, as though made of plaster 
of Paris, which it resembles. About April the 
mollusk wakes up and pushes aside its doors, coming 
out with % good appetite to feed on the tender young 
leaves. In May these snails pair, and in the first half 
of June they deposit their eggs. 

In the year 1854 Mr. E. J. Lowe, F.R.S., communi¬ 
cated to the Royal Society some observations on the 
growth of land-snails, in whijgh he stated that “ most 
species^bury themselves in the ground to increase the 
dimensions of their shells. H. porruit ia, and other shells 
(sic) retreat for that purpose in summer, having their 
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heads and the mouths of their shells downwards.” 
Although this statement was quoted by Jeffreys and 
most subsequent writers, it did not appear to bo sub¬ 
stantiated by further independent observation, and it. 
always appeared to me to be founded on an error, t 
because the beginning of shell enlargement is a' 
delicate film which has to be hardened by exposure to 
dry air before the more mineral portions are spread 
upon it. Such a process seems impossible in the 
earth. On Otli June 1894, when in company witli a 
party of fellow naturalists on the chalk - hills at 
Heigate, I felt sure at last that Mr. Lowe’s theory 
was the right one, for I found dozens of U. jtomdtict 
with their shells partially buried in the chalky soil ! 
Closer investigation, however, revealed the fact that 
instead of burying themselves for shell enlargement, 
the snails were excavating holes in which to deposit 
eggs. A number of snails were actually removed 
from above holes which they had roofed in, all but a 
small central aperture. Several of these chambers 
were opened, the eggs counted and removed. The 
internal space was equal to the size of the shell, and 
the contained eggs varied from seventeen to thirty- 
one 1 in number. Probably it was the excavation of 
those pits—effected with the foot I imaging—that Mr. 
Lowe mistook for the beginning of aestivation. 

The eggs of ponmatui have a rough-surfaced, dead- 
white, chalky shell , which may be blown like the egg 
of a bird, and will permanently retain its irregular 
roundish form. They hatch in from twenty to forty 
days, and the snail-chicks on emergence are os large 

1 Miss F. M. Hele tells me that licr captive/»omc«2£a have laid as 
many-as seventy eggs. 
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as the egg-shell, which they use for their first meal 
after the maimer of caterpillars. 

In*the Dcsceiet of Mann, Darwin relates a circum- 

• stance that happened to Mr. Lonsdale, in which IT. 
pomatia appears in a new light. A couple of these 
snails were turned into a small garden hut ill-provided 
for their comfort, and one of them was in a sickly 
condition. Next door was a garden of a better sort, 
so when the robust snail -climbed over the wall into 
this better land it looked as though friendship was 

* not so strong as self-interest; and yet he had gone 
but as a pioneer to spy out the land and save his 
friend needless exertion should it prove to be less 
suitable than it appeared. About twenty-four hours 
later the absentee returned, and evidently gave the 
other a glowing account of the world beyond the wall, 
for they both started off on the same track and turned 
their backs on the unsatisfactory enclosure. 

A very pretty snail of pyramidal form, with flat 
ba;*i and keeled whorls (Ji. ierretitriit), was found in 
the year 1890 by Mrs. M'Dakin, a few miles out of 
Dover. There was a colony extending for half a mile, 
along a chalky bank by the roadside, far from houses 
and gardens. The snails climb tall grasses, like JET. 
acuta ; and they pass the winter among lumps of 
chalk, their shells closed by an epiphragm. It is 
almost certainly not a native, but was probably intro¬ 
duced from the’ shores of the Mediterranean some few 
years prior to Mrs. M'Dakin’s discovery. 

And now we have done not only with the great 
genus Ilclioc, but with the family TTelicidcv -; the, family 
Pupidce claims attention. In this family we shall find 
the shell of an elongated, more or less cylindrical 
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form, the mouth narrowed, and often further r<5dpced 
by tooth-like growths. The genus Biili'iivin'iiLS, which 
has but two British representatives, agrees generally 
with Helix, but the tentacles of the animals are shorter, * 
and the character of the lingual teeth is different, the i 
rows being curved towards the margins. The Moun¬ 
tain Bulin (/?. nrrionittci'Yb'iJbs) has a semi-transparent shell 
about two-thirds of an inch long, slightly 
glossy, and of a pale brown tint. The surface 
is crossed by delicate spiral and transverse 
lines, the crossing of which gives the shell the 
appearance of being minutely shagreened. 
There are seven and a half whorls, the body- 
whorl accounting for one-half the shell. The 
oval mouth, which has a white lip, is reddish within. 
It is found on the trunks of ash, beech, and hornbeam, 
in Somerset, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, and Suffolk 
only. The Lesser Bulin (Z». obscivrws ) is very like it, but 
smaller—a little more than one-third of an inch long. 
It is further distinguished from the very simflar 
nmonta,mL8 by being more glossy, the absence of spiral 
lines preventing the shagreened appearance of its con¬ 
gener ; there are only six and a half whorls, 
the lip is not so thick, the inside of the mouth 
is white, and the body-whorl is only equai. to 
two-fifths of the whole. It is an inactive 
creature, sticking on the bark of trees (beech 
chiefly), apparently feeding upon the immature mosses 
and lichens that grow thereon, and disguising itself 
so that snail-hunting birds may pass it as a bit of 
dirt or one of the small knots that are so common 
on beech bark. It docs this by covering its shell 
with slime and dragging it across dirt of various 
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kinds,, which gets picked up by the slime. The 
process several times repeated, the shell soon bears no 
rcscix^lance to itself. The young of H. ?mmtumLS 
.sometimes covers itself in the same way, as does the 
young of the next species. 

The snails of the genus Lupa, are elongated like 
those of H'lLlimi'nws, but the spire ends in a short 
point. The mouth, which is usually horse-shoe shaped, 
or half-oval, is guarded by teeth or spiral plaits or 
folds. Some of the animals have the lower pair of 
tentacles in a rudimentary condition, or they arc 
altogether wanting; these are sometimes separated 
to form another genus, Verlicjo. There arc fourteen 
native species, and most of these are so minute that 
,vc shall not attempt to give distinguishing descrip¬ 
tions of each, but a list of them will be found in the 
Appendix. They are social in their habits, and where 
one or two specimens are found a slight search will 
soon be rewarded by the discovery of others. Old 
mqpsy walls with crevices, stone dikes, the loose bark 
of trees, and among moss, are the favourite resorts of 
these Chrysalis-snails. 

The karge Chrysalis-snail ( 1sect tie) is only large 
by comparison with the others; it is about one-third 
of an inch in length. There are ei ght or nine 
yellow-brown whorls,’ of which the last four 
are of pretty equal width. The mouth is 
largely occupied by eight or nine tooth-like 



extensions of the thickened lip. It is a local 
form, found 011 rocks and in woods in England 
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only, and chiefly in the south. JP. cyli'Hd'ra.cecL 

is the most widely distributed of the genus. It is about 

one-seventh of an inch long, almost oval in form ; the 
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almost triangular mouth with, a tooth on the pillar 
and one on the pillar-lip. 1*. cnujlicd, found no favther 
south than Herefordshire, measures only onc-tyelfth 
of an inch, and has a semicircular mouth protected 
by seven or eight teeth. I 3 . 'muacorum is one-seventh 
of an inch, has a white rib outside the lip, and a small 
tooth on the pillar. Widely distributed south of 
Scotland. I 3 . edeixtula,, of similar proportions to the 
last, has a semi-oval mouth without teeth. Generally 
distributed. P. 'mimitixsiiUft is similar to the last, 
but smaller (one-twelfth of an inch), without teeth. 
Recorded only from the Isle of Wight, south-west 
Yorkshire, Durham ; Edinburghshire ; and Kerry. J 3 . 
alpestriH, one-twelftli of an inch, has a semi-oval 
mouth with four or five teeth. It occurs only in south¬ 
west Yorks, south Northumberland, Westmoreland, and 
County Londonderry. 1*. one-tentli of an 

inch, globose, mouth semi-oval, with four equidistant 
teeth, strengthened by a slight rib outside. Found only 
in County Galway. I*, rno a tin v uinti, similar to the Jpst, 
but more barrel-shaped, and with a stronger rib out¬ 
side lip. Found only at Otterbourne, Hants ; Hitchin 
and Rye House, Herts. I 3 . •pygrvbcva, > oval, one-tentli 
of an inch, mouth strengthened by an outer rib which 
protrudes slightly inside and from which spring two or 
three of the four or five teeth. Common, dnd widely 
distributed. I 3 , n\tbsti'i(it<i J one-twelfth of an inch, 
mouth somewhat pear-shaped, with from four to six 
teeth, two or three of which spring from a white rib 
inside the outer lip. Occurs in Anglesey, Derbyshire, 
south-west Yorks, Durham ; and County Londonderry. 
JP. (zntivertir/o , one-twelfth of an inch, mouth half-oval 
with from six to ten red-brown teeth, and strengthened 
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by am external rib. Moderately common. P. pusillfib 
and P. a/ngxistior differ from all the rest in having 
sinisfcral shells, i.r.. the mouth opening faces our 
left side as we look at it. P. pxisillci is one- 
fourteenth of an inch, the mouth triangular- 
oval, with six or seven teeth, and a strong 
yellowisli-whitc rib both inside ami outside. It 
is very local, but has been reported from north Devon, 
Oxfordshire, Notts, Derbyshire, west Yorks, Durham, 
Northumberland; Ayrshire; and County Londonderry. 
P. (HKj tLsl lor is only one-sixteentli of an inch, and pro¬ 
portionately narrower than paxilla ; the mouth more 
triangular and narrow, with four or five teeth, and a 
rib as in the previous species. It occurs at the roots 
of grass in wet places, but is very local. Its recorded 
stations are in Derbyshire, Yorks ; Sutherland ; County 
Londonderry, Sligo, Galway west, Cork south. 

It is to be presumed that the teeth, which are so 
important a character of these shells, serve a practical 
pt»rpose in keeping out minute insect enemies which 
frequent the same situations. 

The Tree Snail (Ilalca, perrerxal} is the sole British 
representative of its genus. It is not greatly unlike 
a J3ulimi'ntis. The animal is much the same, 
thpugh its teeth and their arrangement on the 
radula are different. There is a central tooth 
with 20 laterals on cither side in each row, and 
the number of rows is 130—a total of 5330. 
The shell is club-shaped, thin and glossy, coiled 
to the left as in P. p-uusilla, ; _ yellowish brown 
in cqjour. The mouth is somewhat pear - shaped, 
without teeth, except that occasionally full - grown 
specimens are found with a small one near the 
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centre of the ba.se of the last whorl but one.. The 
length of the shell is about one-third of an inch.* 1 It 
affects old mossy trees and lichened rocks, hiding 
under the loose bark of the one, and in crevices of the 
other so long as the air is dry; but after rain the 
whole colony walks out upon the surface. It is 
widely distributed, but local. 

The Door-shells ( 'CLvb'iuvilLa ,) belong to a very exten¬ 
sive genus, nearly a thousand species being known, 
but in this country represented by four species only. 
These are .spindle - shaped, twisted to the left like 
Bale a, contracted into a throat behind the pear-shaped 
mouth. Within the mouth are seen two spiral 
plates, and on turning the shell over these may 
be traced through the shell some distance into 
the body-whorl. In some species there are 
intermediate ridges on the pillar and the outer 
lip. Within the throat there is a narrow 
twisted plate of shelly matter, attached to the 
pillar by an elastic foot. This plate is the 
chms il i nrt%, which automatically closes the 
throat when the mollusk withdraws inside, and which 
is pushed aside when the animal emerges, and so acts 
as an operculum. The clausilium is obviously a 
protection from the inroads of beetles of the family 
Staphylihiicliu and other small insects, but it is strange 
that such defence should not be provided until the 
mollusk has reached maturity. Until the shell is 
nearly full-grown there is no sign of this device. 
There is a slight slit-like umbilicus almost hidden 
by the thickened and expanded lip. They are all 
herbivorous, and probably at times retain their eggs 
until hatched. 
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The Plaited Door - shell (O. laminatci') is smooth 
and glossy, semi - transparent, yellow - brown in the 
uppor half deepening to ruddy - brown below. The 
whorls are more rounded than in the other species, 
and the teeth in the pillar arc stronger. There are 
three or four plaits or folds within the outer lip, 
which are visible through the shell. The oblong 
clausilium has a deep marginal notch near the base. 
The length of the shell -is two-thirds of an inch. 
Although we must call it a local species it is widely 
distributed over England and Wales from Northum¬ 
berland to North Devon and the Channel Islands; it 
also occurs in Perthshire. It feeds upon mosses and 
the germinating spores of lichens, etc., which abound 
on tree-trunks. Ash 'and beech are its favourite trees, 
Especially beech, whose trunks it ascends at evening, 
spending the day — except in wet weather — in the 
angles between the roots. There appears to be a pro¬ 
tective value in the shape, size, and tint of their shells, 
iif spring-tiine, at least, when in their first journeys up 
the trunk they are more exposed to the scrutiny of 
birds. At this time the brown envelopes of the beech 
buds are falling in millions and stick on bark and 
moss, and as these exactly resemble the lumiiicLtcc 
shells by*ds in searching for the latter must have a 
trying time. In the angles between the roots numbers 
of these envelopes gather and persist for months; 
there also under these O. la/minaia, will bo found 
gregarious. The eggs are described by Bouchard- 
Chantereaux as of enormous size when compared with 
the a^nimal, to be even larger than the mouth of iho 
shell, and to number about a dozen. Deposited in 
August or September, they hatch in three weeks, and 
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the young arrive at full size in two years. I .have 
found the white variety in plenty living in cavcYns 
wrought by other creatures in the rotten stump of 
a felled beech, and fancy the deficiency of colour may 
be duo to the dark ness of their habitat. The greenish- 
white shell is certainly more protective amid such 
surroundings than the ordinary colour would be; and 
it is not difficult to realise how natural selection would 
bring about a distinct race of white Olausiliczs under 

o 

such conditions. 


The Two-lipped Door-shell ((7. biplicatct) is slightly 
less in size than C. luminata, and instead of being 



rounded and glossy the whorls are com¬ 
pressed and closely covered by fine but 
distinct ridges, some of which are half 
white. It is a duller, more grey-looking 
shell than that of the glossy laminuta,, 
but a further distinction is found in 


T wo-li ppod 
Door-shell 


the mouth. In luniincttu this is con¬ 


tracted above into a narrow chaniv*! 


like the lip of a jug; in biplicata, there is such a 
lip below as well as above. It is a very rare species, 
and has only been recorded from the counties of 
Wilts, London, and Herts. The London localities 
lie along the Thames between Putney and Hammer¬ 
smith, but recent municipal “ improvements ’* have at 
least restricted these. Fifteen or sixteen years ago 
at Putney I could always put my hand on a few 
specimens for a conchological friend, but I, under¬ 
stand that an embankment of the most solid type has 
improved away my particular hunting ground and 
buried the Clausilias. JHplicata spends its days at the 
roots of willow-trees, and at night ascends the trunks. 
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Tfce Two - toothed Door - shell ( C. bicCenfitata ) is 
generally similar to the- last named, but much 
ampler (half an inch long) and more slender i*n pro¬ 
portion. The whorls are covered with ridges in like 
manner, but these are not so high as in biplicalct . 
The mouth, too, is similar, though smaller, but the 
base is rounder, less channelled than in the last. 
The clausilia of the last species, this, and the next, 
differ from that of Iwnviyuntcb in not being notched. 
This is a very variable as well as abundant shell. 
On mossy walls, stone dikes, and the trunks of 
trees throughout these islands, it may be found in 
great numbers. Jeffreys expresses a form of astonish¬ 
ment produced by specimens that were partially 
smooth, and which Dr. Turton and himself once 
considered to be the Continental V. ptirvulti. Such 
examples are common, and if Jeffreys had examined 
them with a lens he would have discovered that the 
ridges sire almost entirely a matter of epidermis, and 
tj}at where this has been removed by abrasion in 
dragging the shell into narrow chinks, or by the 
radula of a brother, the shell is left nearly smooth— 
agreeing well with his own description of C. ptirvula ,, 
“ quite smooth with the exception of some very faint 
transverse lines, which are only observable with a 
lens.” * 

Rolph’s Door-shell (O. roljth'i) is about the same 
length as O. bulcntcita , but of greater breadth and of 
thinner material, and covered with a slightly glossy 
red-brown epidermis which is wrinkled into ridges as 
in the last species. In many specimens the ridges 
have* almost entirely disappeared, leaving a dull dirty 
grey surface. There are fewer whorls—nine or ten 
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as compared with twelve or thirteen in the other 
species. The mouth is much the same as in bidenthta. 
One fnark of distinction given by authors is,, the 
presence in rotyhi of several minute teeth between 
the folds on the pillar; but this is not reliable, for I 
have specimens of bidentatci with these teeth. The 
chief differences between the two consist in the more 
slender proportions of bidentata , the coarser ridges of 
nrolphi , the larger and broader mouth of the latter, 
and its lighter colour. It occurs among dead leaves 
and under the bark of trees. It is distinctly loeal, 
its distribution in these islands being restricted to 
the following English counties :—Hants north, Sussex, 
Kent, Surrey, Berks, Gloster east, and Notts. 

The family Stenogyridai is represented in this 
country by two genera and three species of small* 
snails. Tlie animals have the radula teeth arranged 
as follows: central tooth small and narrow, the 
lateral teeth much larger, with their ends divided 
into three points, of which the central is the largest, 
and the marginal teeth are similar to the laterals, 
but swollen. The shell is a long dextral spiral 
with a blunt apex, more or less translucent and 
shining. 

The Slippery Moss-snail (FerwssaclcL lubi'icu) well 
deserves its name, for it is so excessive iy 
glossy that it readily slips through the fingers 
and vanishes among the moss. There are 
only five whorls of a pale yellow-bro\yn tint, 
iwo'ss-sr^ai i transparent, the last whorl being equal to 
half the shell. Mouth nearly oval, the lip 
thickened within and rounded. It is found among 
moss and at the roots of grass; also under stones, 
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deackleaves, and decaying wood, in damp and shady 
situations. So habituated is it to damp that it can 
enditre immersion for several hours, a decree of 
endurance fostered probably by the occasional 
flooding of its haunts, drowning off those less 
hardy in this respect. It is generally distributed. 
Length, a quarter of an inch. 

The Three - toothed Moss-snail (F. tnridens') is of 
much the same dimensions as the last, but owing to 
the seven whorls being individually less 
rounded its outline is not broken by the 
sutures. The colour, too, lias a suggestion of 
red in it, which is more evident about the 
lip. The mouth would be pear-shaped but 
for three strong teeth arising from the very 
%hiek lip. It lives gregariously among moss 
and dead leaves in woods, but it is local, one might 
almost say rare. Its range extends from Cornwall 
and Sussex to Northumberland. 

• The Agate Snail (Ccecilictnelht ctciculci), though only 
about one-fifth of an inch in length, is interesting on 
several grounds. It is entirely subter¬ 
ranean in its habits, it is blind, and it is 
carnivorous, or at least supposed to exist 
upon animal matter. The animal is white 
j fo a and almost transparent; its shell also is 
of ivory-whiteness, thin and transparent. 
Agate Snail w j^h an iridescent gloss. It lives at a 

depth q£ from 1 to 3 feet below the surface, and 
to show preference for the neighbourhood of bury- 
ing grounds. It never comes to the surface unless 
turned up by the spade, or thrown out of their 
burrows by rabbits. As a consequence the search for 
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it is attended with some difficulty. It is very *iocal, 
and does not appear to have been recorded for "Wales, 
Scotland, or Ireland. • 

The Amber Snails represent the family StLCcineidai^ 
and comprise four native species. The animals are of 

a gelatinous consistency, 
and are usually a little 
too big for their shells. 
There are four tentacles, 
but the lower pair are 
very short (in some 
species wanting). The 
foot is largo and oblong. 
The characters of the 
radula are shown in the figure below of the median 
and lateral teeth. A complete row consists of 65 
teeth, and there are 50 rows, or 3250 in all. The shell 
is very thin, containing little mineral matter, amber 
coloured, with a short dextral spire, a large body-whorl 
and mouth. They frequent the margins of lakdS, 
ponds, and ditches, feeding upon the vegetation, and 
capable of enduring temporary submersion, which is 



Row of toeth of radula of Succinca putris 



probably often of a voluntary character. They may 
sometimes be seen floating on the surface, shell down¬ 
wards after the manner of L-Vm/ntjea, and Lhyact. 

The Large Amber Snail (Succiinea, pvutnris) has a 
semi-transparent oval shell of three or four whorls, 
the last being equal to four-fifths of the whole shell. 
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with an oval mouth. It is very common on tho 
aefial portions of plants growing in the water. 
Spqpimens are sometimes found with the tentacles 
abnormally distended, a feature 
that would be sufficient to cause 
some enthusiastic “ splitter ” to 
make a new species of it, dubbing 
it cntssicovTi'is ! 13ut this is really 

a similar case to that mentioned in connection with 
JAnmaici trumctU'iila, and the Liver Fluke in an earlier 
chapter. In the present instance it is a fluke that is 
destructive to birds— Distort ki 'macroslrrmum. Birds 
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like the blackbird, thrush, and wagtail are very partial 
to Amber Snails, and the parasite having hereditary 
knowledge of the fact, gets its young into H. 2 >utris, 
%where they push their way into the tentacles and 
thrive at the snail’s expense. But the completion of 
their life cycle must take place in the body of a verte¬ 
brate ; so when the Amber Snail is eaten by tho bird, 
fjne Distoma, is in a position to fulfil its destiny. The 
Graceful Amber Snail ($. elegcms) has a darker and 
more slender shell, with a longer and sharper spire, 
but it is open to doubt if it is anything more than a 
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variety of r pu,tvia y with which it is found, 
and, according to Bimmer, with which it 
# couples. The Small Amber Snail ( S. oblongci ) 
has certainly more claim to be considered dis¬ 
tinct, for its form is nearer to that of Limnnaza, 
and its habitat is different. The shell is 


oblong-oval, rather solid, brownish, and with 


a proportionately large spire, the body-whorl being 


equal to only two-thirds of the whole. The mouth 
is rounder than in the other species. Its length is 
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about a quarter of an inch. Instead of frequenting 
watersides it prefers ditches that are dry, and' to 
retire beneath stones, but it is very restricted in, its 
stations so far as they have been discovered in this 
country. It has been found in north-east Yorks, 
in Glamorganshire, in Edinburghshire, and in County 
Cork. 

The last of these land Mollusca that we have to 
notice is a very remarkable creature, the solitary 
British representative of the family Onchtdi/ulw. It 
is a little-known slug, Onchidielln celtica, which is 
found only on the Cornish and south Devon coasts, 
where little colonies live so near the sea that, follow¬ 
ing the ebb and retiring before the flowing tide, the 
waves break over them without permanently sub¬ 
merging them. The young are provided with a 
shell, but this is afterwards cast off, and the adult is 
only covered by a thick warty mantle. In some 
species some of these warts bear sense - organs or 
“ eye-spots.” There is only one pair of tentacles, 
supporting the eyes. The sexual orifices are widely 
separate, that of the male under the right tentacle, 
that of the female at the end of the body. There is 
no pulmonary chamber as in all the snails and slugs 
we have been describing, and breathing has to be 
performed through the skin and the warts on the 
back. Their food consists of sand—or rather they 
eat sand in order to digest out the particles of 
organic matter that have become mixed with it. 
They are regarded as air-breathing land-mollusks 
tliat are reverting to a marine or semi-marine mode 
of life. 
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UTTLE-J7/Sf/r^ is the ortho¬ 
dox popular name, but as 
the compound word implies 
a creature very different 
ffom any inollusk, the less it is used the better. At 
first sight it is difficult to imagine that the re¬ 
markable creatures included in the class Cephalopoda 
have anything but the most remote relationship to 
the slugs, snails, and bivalves treated in the fore¬ 
going chapters. It is by far the most highly 
organised, class of' Mollusca, and there does not 
appear to be any existing forms helping to bridge 
over the gulf between it and the other classes. 
As all # tlie British species belong to the order 
Dibranchia, our remarks will apply only to them 
as types of the class. Unlike most mollusks they 
are symmetrical animals, the right and left sides 
being equally developed. The shell, variously 
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modified, is internal, though the Nautilus of* the 
order Tetrabranchiata possesses an external shell. 
They have powerful jaws developed into some 
semblance to a jjarrot’s mandibles, and acting like 
these. Within these jaws there is a comparatively 
small radula, the jaws preforming much of the 
work falling upon this organ among the Gasteropoda. 
The teeth are not numerous, and they do not exhibit 
that great diversity of form and size seen in other 
groups. This is largely due to the fact that the 
Cephalopods arc all carnivorous; and the uniformity 
of food produces similarity of teeth. 

Their bodies are divided—not always distinctly— 
into two regions, the head and the trunk. The 
head is encircled by eight so-called “ arms,” con¬ 
nected at their bases by a skin. Attention to tin? 
embryonic development of Cuttles shows that these 
arms are analogous to the “ foot in the Gasteropoda. 
At first the mouth is in advance of them, but 
ultimately they come to encircle it. Beneath the 
arms are two large eyes, much more highly 
specialised than in other mollusks but differing in 
structure from the eyes of vertebrates. There is 
a transparent cornea, an anterior optic chamber 
between it and the lens, an iris, a posterior optic 
chamber, and a retina. These eyes are serviceable 
not merely for transmitting light sensations to the 
nervous system as in the snails, but for actual 
observation, as may be proved by experiment. 
Owing to the concentration of the chief nerve 
ganglia into one unbroken mass, we have in the 
Cuttles the nearest approach to a brain afforded 
by the Mollusca. The inner face of the arms is 
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covei^d by rows of stallced or sessile suckers of 
such great clinging power that the arm itself may 
be torn to pieces before the suckers will leave the 
surface to which they have been attached. In the 
sub - order Octopoda tHGse 
suckers are entirely fleshy, 
but in the Decapoda they 
have a horny rim -—some¬ 
times toothed. The suckers 
are disks depressed in the 
middle, which can be worked 
piston-fashion. When the 
margins have been applied 
to any surface the centre is 
withdrawn, and a vacuum 
tfreated which ensures a 
powerful attachment. One 
of the arms in the male— 
the sexes being separate in 

tWh Cuttles — undergoes a „ . , „ 

0 Suckers of Cuttle 

change, and is charged with 

spermatozoa, but it is never detached as in some 
exotic species. 

The heart consists of. two auricles connecting with 
the two branchiae which give the name to this order. 
After the oxygenated blood has been received from 
these organs into the single ventricle it is distributed 
fore and aft to the creature’s body by the two aortse 
and the connected arteries, returning to the branchiae 
later by veins. The so-called “ funnel ” comes out 
on the lower surface forward. It is the general 
excretory organ, and connected with it is the ink- 
sac. This is divided into two portions, the ink-gland 
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in which the ink is produced, and a larger cdvity 
call the ink-reservoir in which a store of diluted ink 
is kept always ready for use. A long tube conifeets 
this with the neck of the funnel, its opening being 
guarded by a double set of sphincter muscles. When 
danger threatens a quantity of ink is discharged 
into the funnel, and the rectum being forcibly 
emptied the stream carries the ink into the sea 
and surrounds the mollusk with an aqueous cloud, 
under cover of which it makes off. The stream of 
water from the funnel also has the effect of sending 
the Cuttle quickly backwards through the water. 

Another important feature of these mollusks is 
found in the spots of colouring matter with which 
the skin is dotted. . These pigment-spots are so 
much under the control of the nervous system that 
they can be instantly dilated or contracted at the 
will of the animal. It is by this means that the 
chameleon-like changes of colour are so rapidly 
effected, and the creature so harmonised with tl¥e 
hue of its immediate surroundings as to become 
practically invisible. 

The sub-order Octopoda presents us with the species 
most familiar to “ the man in the street ” by reason 
of its frequent representation pictorially,* and by 
the presence of living examples in our large public 
aquaria. In the quiescent condition they are very 
unsightly creatures, the body consisting of a rounded 
bag, above which stare the great eyes, whilst the 
long arms coil about it in all directions. We have 
two species. 

The Common Octopus (Octopus vulgaris) is chiefly 
found along the south coast and in the Channel 
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Islayds, but it is also recorded from Liverpool, 
Lafnlash Lay, the Firth of Forth, and the Irish 
coasts. The young are gregarious, but the adult 
lives a solitary life in some rock cavity of the 
laminarian zone, the door of which is strewn with 
the broken shells of the bivalves upon which he 
chiefly subsists. The arms are connected at their 
base by a thick web, and the suckers are arranged 
on them in two rows. There is no .shell, though it 
is indicated by the presence of two small stylets 
embedded in the mantle. The colour is normally 
dusky, varying to purplish, yellowish, or grey, and 
spotted with orange, brown, and purple. The length 
of the body without the arms is only about 6 
inches, but the eight arms measure a couple of feet 
.each. In the male there is a peculiar modification 
(hectocotylus ) of the third arm on the right side. 
It is much shorter than the others, has very few 
suckers, and ends in a flat plate which connects 
yith the basal web by a groove in the skin. The 
spermatozoa are produced in little cylindrical 
packets ( ' speirrnAX,tophores') , which are probably passed 
along this groove to the terminal plate. The male 
of Sepia, has been seen to attach similar sperma- 
tophores to the female,' and it may be presumed that 
a similar transference takes place in Octopus. In 
certain genera (^ 4 . rgona'iitcc, Ocythoe, and IVemoctojrus') 
of this sub-order, the specialised arm itself, charged 
with sj^ermatophorcs, is detached by the male and left 
with the female. When the ova are discharged these 
packets open and their contents fertilise the eggs. 
These, to the number of several thousands, are attached 
to a central cord in long cylindrical masses. 
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A second species, O. arcticus, was capture^ by 
trawling in deep water off the south of Ireland in 
1889 by Mr. G. C. Bourne. € . 

The genus ElecLone , which differs from Octopus in 
having only one row of suckers, is represented by 
a single species. 

The Curled Octopus cirrosct) is not so 

repulsive as the common species in appearance, 
the eyes not being so large and staring, and the 
arms being more proportioned to the size of the 
body. The body measures about 6 inches, and the 
arms are only twice that length. The upper surface 
is dotted with reddish brown, the under-side is bluish 
white with larger and more regularly disposed spots. 
The eyes are orange coloured, with silvery white 
lids. It is as distinctly a northern species as O v 
vulgaris is a southern form ; but as well as being 
fairly plentiful in deep water off the Scottish coasts, 
Tenby, North Wales, south-west Ireland, and the 
Butt of Lewis, it occasionally turns up at Plymouth 
Sound, Falmouth, and Mount’s Bay in the far south. 

These are our only eight-armed species. In all the 
rest the eight arms are supplemented by two others 
of a different shape, having a different origin, and 
called tentacles. Cuttles of this character form the 
sub-order Decapoda. Their sides are developed into 
fins, the margin of the mantle “ buttons ” to the base 
of the funnel, and there is an internal shell. The 
tentacular arms are three or four times the # length 
of the ordinary arms, their ends with flat expan¬ 
sions which alone bear the suckers. One member 
of this sub-order, Spirvla peronii, abounds on the 
Atlantic coast, and its delicate shell, which is 
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chambered like that of the nautilus, is brought 
adtoss the ocean by the Gulf Stream and afterwards 
drafted by currents to our southern 
and western shores; but the living 
animal has not been so transported, 
and in its native waters the animal is 
scarcely ever seen. Our knowledge 
of it is by no means reliable, because 
only damaged specimens of the mollusk have been 




found. _ We give a figure 
of the shell for the pur¬ 
pose of identification. 

The family Sepiidai 
possess an internal shell 
which is well known as 
“ Cuttle - bone,” being 
largely used by bird 
fanciers for their pets 
to peck at, and formerly 
much in request for 
making '* pounce,” now 
superseded by blotting- 
paper. 

The Common Cuttle 
(Sepia officinalis ), whose 
shell is a common object 
on many shores all round 
these islands, has been 
well-known from anti¬ 
quity. The ancients used 
its ink for writing and 


painting, and its shell in medicine as an antacid. The 
animal is not by any means a familiar sight, and 
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there is little doubt that wo owe the abundance of 
well-cleaned shells past up on our rocks and beadles 
to the steady efforts of the conger and other lagge 
fishes to keep down the numbers of Cuttles. Its 
form is well represented in the preceding figure. Its 
broad brown back is striped with white, zebra fashion, 

and dotted with purple and white. The 
margins form thin narrow fins. The 
arms are short, bub the tentacles are 
very long, the expansions at the tip 
covered with,, unequal suckers. When 
not in use the tw<3i tentacles are entirely 
withdrawn into pockets in the head. 
The suckers, as in all the Decapods, are 
stalked, and have liorny rings. Those 
on the arms are in four rows, and are , 
pretty regular in size. The head is 
much narrower than the body, and the 
prominent eyes are black. Its length 
is about a foot, without the tentacles*. 
The shell or “ bone ** is about three- 
quarters of the animal's length, of a 
broad lance-shape, with a border of 
cartilage, and almost filled with thin 
overlapping plates of a soft porous shell- 
matter, which is exceedingly buoyant, 
and which may be powdered by the 
finger - nail. Among the maritime population in 
Cornwall the name is Cuddle, and this no dqubt is 
the correct form of a word having a common origin 
with our modern verb cuddle, and referring to the 
embracing action of the arms. 

S. rupellaria is a much smaller species (3 inches 
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long), of a greyish-pink colour spotted with purple- 
brown. The suckers are in two /ows on sdme arms 
an<^ in three rows on others. The shell is more lance- 
shaped and slender, 2i inches long; its convex side 
of a rosy flesh tint. The complete mollusk was taken 
by Laughrin' at Polperro in Cornwall, and the shells 
have been cast up in Oxwich Bay near Swansea, on 
the coast of Northumberland, at Mawgan Porth, 
Cornwall, in Guernsey, . and at Magilligan, County 
Derry. S. elegans has a shell about 4 inches long, some¬ 
what similar in colour, etc., to the last mentioned. 

The eggs of the Sepias are large and black, with 
beaked ends, attached by flexible stalks until they 
resemble bunches of grapes. These are attached to 
large weeds in the laminarian zone, where the parent 
•lives upon Ashes and crabs. These eggs, thrown 
up on the beach after a storm, may be hatched 
in a vessel of sea-water. 

The remaining families have the shell reduced 
4o a gladiws of thin horn, commonly called the 
pen. In the family Sepiolidce the fins are en¬ 
larged and spring from the back, the tentacles 
are retractile into pockets as in Sepia, and cuttie 
the two central upper arms in the male are 
heetocotylised. The pen is half the length of the 
body. 

The Little Cuttle ( Sepiola, atlamtica) is common in 
shallow water on all our coasts, and is frequently 
taken yvhen shrimping. It is a smooth flesh-coloured 
creature, less than 2 inches in length. In the male 
the tentacles are twice the length of the animal, less 
the arms; ‘but in the female they are little longer 
than the arms. The late P. H. Gosse recorded its 
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curious habit of burying itself in the sand, pouring 
out a stream of water from its funnel and directing 
it upon one spot so that the light grains would, be 



Little Cuttle—upper side 


w 

blown out until a hole was formed sufficiently large 
to accommodate it. Where small stones mingle with 
the sand, however, the creature knows that its current 
has not sufficient power to lift these, so it proceeds 
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to move them by means of its suckers. A second 
sphcies, S. scandiccc, has been taken in the dredge off 
Lifctle Cumbrae, Firth of Clyde, in 50 fathoms; at the 
mouth of Loch Fyne in 48 fathoms. 

Ross’ Cuttle (Rosaiti macrosomci ) differs but little 
from SepiolcC, except that the mantle above instead of 
being connected to the neck by a broad band, as in 
Sepiola, has a free margin all round. The fins are 
relatively smaller. The entire length exclusive of 
the tentacles is from 2-£ to 3 inches, and the “ pen ” 
about inches. Jeffreys described it as “ rare or not 
often met with,” but since his day the trawl has been 
more largely used in the deep waters off our shores ; 
so that Canon Norman, who has done much exploring 
work of this sort, can now say, “ the use of the trawl 
• has shown it to be far from uncommon in 40 to 90 
fathoms in the Clyde District, and off the west of 
Scotland.” It is also recorded from the Minch ; off 
the coast of Wexford; off the Butt of Lewis (40 
(fathoms), Dublin Bay, Plymouth Sound, and the Isle 
of Wight. R. glctwcopis, a smaller species, has been 
taken in from 60 to 100 fathoms, off the north of 
Shetland, and the Outer Haaf, Shetland. A third 
species, R. sublevis , was obtained in one of the 
trawling expeditions ' of the Flying Fooc , off the 
south of Ireland in 250 fathoms of water. 

In the family Loligimidaz , the body is longer, the 
tentacles only partially retractile, the pen as long 
as thq animal’s back, pointed like a quill-pen in 
front, and strengthened by a keel along the lower 
side. 

The Common Squid ( Loligo forbesii) is the largest 
of our common Cuttles. Exclusive of the tentacles. 
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adult examples measure about 2 feet in length. 
The body is cylindrical, tapering to a blunt point 
behind, and furnished with two largo triangular ^ns 
which are united behind. The arms bear two 



Common Squid 


irregular rows of suckers; the expanded tips, of the 
tentacles have four rows. The fourth left arm of 
the male has the tip hectocotylised. When freshly 
extracted from the mantle—where it lies without 
muscular attachment—the long pen (15 to 18 inches) 
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ia quit© transparent, but as it dries it becomes less so, 
and shrinks. Squids appear in shoals, swimming on 
the®surface of the sea, whether smooth or rough, and 
in the brightest sunshine. They feed upon fishes, and 
the fishes are only too eager to reciprocate. The 
somewhat gelatinous ’ flesh makes a splendid bait 
for sea-fishing. The professional fishermen fish 
for Squid to use ' for baiting their boulters. The 
Squid is a wary and an active quarry, and some skill 
and adroitness is required to capture him, for he does 
not make the mistake of taking a baited hook as a 
fish does. The modus operands for catching a Squid 
is quite different from that where a little bit of the 
captured Squid is used to entrap a fish. The fisher¬ 
man securely fastens a pilchard to a strong line, and 
•throws this out from his boat. Near at hand he has 
a light gaff, made by splicing a number of mackerel 
hooks to the end of a bamboo rod in such manner 
that the barbed tips are all turned outward, but 
pointing towards his hand. The Squid's sense of 
smell soon attracts him to the pilchard, which he 
clings to with his suckers and tears with his beak. 
Now the fisher hauls in his line very gently so as not 
to alarm the Squid, until at length he is within 
striking distance. Then when the Cuttle is in the 
right position he is firmly gaffed in the hinder part 
of his body and held with his head away. There is 
a tremendous spouting of water and ink from the 
funnel, the Squid making effort by this means to 
escape. When he is for a time exhausted he is taken 
on board. An inexperienced assistant essaying to 
catch his first .Squid will almost certainly gaff it and 
haul in head first, with the result that his face and 
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clothes are well covered with the jet-black ink, whjch 
has a painful burning effect on the skin, as well as 
being difficult to wash off On a coast where this 
species is very plentiful, and where the “ bones ” of 
Sepia, are abundant along the beaches, I have never 
seen a pen of the Squid so cast up. The explanation 
appears to be that when conger and other fishes bolt 
the Sepia, they are unable to digest its shell, which is 
afterwards vomited in a clean condition. The “ pen” of 
Loligo under similar conditions appears to be digested 
and so is got rid of altogether. The eggs of this 
species are deposited in long gelatinous sheaths, each 
containing many ova. These egg-cases are united to 
form large masses known as “ sea-mops,” which float 
loosely in the sea. Bohadsch estimated one of these 
mops to contain 40,000 eggs. The Common Squid 
occurs on all our coasts. 

Two other species are included in the British 
fauna: L . mxxi^movce — with much broader fins 
situated farther back—taken off Youghal, Ireland j 
and L. media,, found at Jersey, Plymouth, Tenby, 
and Lam lash Bay. These are both small species, 
measuring only 4 or 5 inches, excluding the tentacles. 
All the Loligoa can swim forwards by using their 
fins, as well as dart backwards by expelling water 
from the funnel. 

In the family OmmcustTephidce the animal is of 
similar shape to Loligo, but the fins are only half 
the length and placed right at the end of the * body. 
The rows of suckers on the arms vary in number, 
and the arms have a more voluminous web for 
swimming. The attachment of the mantle-margin 
to the neck is more elaborate than in preceding 
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species. The pen is very narrow and bears a hollow 
cone at its hinder end. 

ijThe Flying Squid ( OmmiaHtrephes sa,g'ittcvt\u *), or 
Sea Arrow of sailors, gets its name from the shape 
and position of the fins. If the animal be viewed 
with the arms towards us and the fins away, its 
form is seen to bo that of a thick arrow with barbed 
point; and as the'seamen see these hurl themselves 
from mid-ocean to the vessel’s deck they come like 
flying arrows, point first. This species is about 15 
inches long, and has been taken at Shetland, St. 
Andrews, the Firth of Forth, and Durham. O. 
eblccnce has been taken at Plymouth, Belfast, and in 
Dublin Bay; and a third species, O. coindeti, is re¬ 
corded from the Firth of Forth and Eastbourne. 

• The Flying Squids occur in schools, and are of 
great importance in connection with the New¬ 
foundland cod fishery, forming as they do the 
principal bait used in that industry. They also 
rform important items in the bills of fare of whales, 
dolphins, and some of the larger oceanic birds. 

To the same family belongs the genus A.rch'iteuthis, 
containing the largest species of Cuttles known to us 
—the creatures that have often been still further 
enlarged by the sensational writer, acting on the 
principTe of “ to him that hath shall be given.” 
More than once some giants of this tribe have shown 
themselves in the vicinity of these islands, so that 
we arp able to claim A., 'tnonctchtcs as sometimes 
British. More than two hundred years ago a gigantic 
Cephalopod was cast ashore at Dingle, County Kerry, 
whose length was 19 feet. Its tentacles were 11 
feet, but they had been mutilated, so that their 
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original length must have been greater. The arms 
were of 'the thickness of a man's leg, and varied frbm 
6 to 8 feet long, bearing two rows of toothed suckers. 
The entire animal is said to have been as large as a 
big horse, and its beak like an eagle’s but broader. 
Mr. Verrill, who has an intimate acquaintance with 
the large American species of this genus thinks there 
is no reason to suppose it was other than Aw 
moiiachuH. 

This was not the only visit paid to our islands 
by this species, for Jeffreys has told us how “the 
mutilated carcase of a huge Cephalopod, perhaps 
belonging to Steenstrup’s species [ A .. *mona,ch\L8\ t was 
stranded in 1860 or 1861 between Uillswick and 
Scalloway, on the west of Shetland. From a com¬ 
munication received by Professor Allman it appears 
that the tentacles were 16 feet long, the pedal arms 
about half that length, and the mantle-sac 7 feet; 
the mantle was terminated by fins; one of the 
suckers examined by Professor Allman was three-r 
quarters of an inch in diameter.” 

A more recent example was met with on the north¬ 
west qf Boffin Island, Connemara, on the 26th of 
April 1875, when a floating mass surrounded by 
gulls was observed to seaward and thought to be a 
wreck. A canvas boat (curragh) was put off to it, 
but to the astonishment of the crew it was found to 
be an enormous cuttle-fish, lying still as if basking 
in the sun. They paddled up cautiously, and suc¬ 
ceeded in lopping off an arm before the creature 
became alarmed. It then rushed out to sea at a 
tremendous pace, but the canvas boat followed, and 
by hard pulling for five miles the crew came up to 
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the* cuttle, and severed its head and another arm. 
The body sank, and the head and eyes were un- 
foiatunately lost. From a detailed description given 
by Mr. A. G. More in the Annuls unci Muguzine of 
Nutwrul History wo glean these particulars: The 
arms were 8 feet in length with a circumference of 
15 inches round the base ; the tentacles 30 feet long, 
of which the club Was probably over three feet when 
fresh, for its present preserved and shrunken length 
is 2 feet 9 inches. The centre of this club had two 
rows of 14 large stalked suckers nearly 1 inch across, 
and outside these on either side was a row of alter¬ 
nating suckers to the same number, but only half 
the dimensions. There was also a cluster of still 
smaller suckers in transverse rows at the base of the 
•club. The half-inch suckers were furnished with bony 
rings having their edge cut into about 28 teeth all 
pointing inwards ; and it is believed that the 1-inch 
suckers had been of similar character, but their rings 
3iad been removed or had fallen out before they were 
examined. The long slender stalk of the tentacle 
also bore a few suckers at intervals along the inner 
surface, as customary in this genus. The beak had 
a strong broad tooth above the middle of the edge of 
the inner mandible, and a much narrower notch on 
the outer mandible. 

In addition to the foregoing species, two oceanic 
Cuttles have been taken in British waters, but of 
course, have little claim to be considered anything 
but chance visitors. Onychotruthis bunJcsii, which is 
very general in the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific 
Oceans, was captured at Banff in 1853, and two dead 
specimens of Toboni'iua ItyperboT'cus were found in 
• 26 
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1869 by the Porcupine Expedition, floating at cthe 
surface, 140 miles to the north-west of Ireland. * 
From the brief descriptions we have given of £he 
Cephalopods that occur on our coasts, it will be seen 
that there is considerable difference in the characters 
of the shell. Lankester considers that these differ¬ 
ences may indicate successive stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the shell. The probable course of such 
development can only be appreciated by a comparative 
study of the shells of all the genera, exotic as well 
as native, fossil as well as recent; but taking the 
Chambered Nautilus (Nautilus 2 )0m P'^ UM ) as one 
end of the series, we can see in the shell of fytirula 
its degradation. No longer able to contain the 
animal, it has become almost entirely enveloped in 
folds of the mantle. “ These folds gradually concresce • 
to form a definite shell-sac, by the walls of which 
are secreted additional laminae of calcareous shell- 
substance. These laminae invest the original shell, 
which gradually ( Spirulirostra , Belosepia) loses the 
spiral form and becomes straight, eventually dis¬ 
appearing, while the calcareous laminae alone remain 
(Sepia). These in their turn disappear, leaving only 
the plate or ‘pen* upon which they were deposited 
(Loligo), which itself also, with the shell-sac^ finally 
disappears, surviving only in the early stages of 
Octopus” 
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A CLASSIFIED LIST OF BRITISH MOLLUSKS 

MOLLUSCA 


GLASS I.—CEPHALOPODA. 

ORDER DTBRANCHIATA 
SUB-ORDER OCTOPODA. 

FAM. OOTOPXDAB. 

OCTOPUS VULGARIS, LAMK. 
O. ARCTICUS, PIIOSCII. 

FAM. ELBDONIDAE. 

* ELEDONE CIRROSA (LAMK.). 

SUB-ORDER DECAPODA. 

FAM SPIBUUDM 

8PIRULA PKRONII, LAMK. 

t FAM SEPODA. 

SRPIA OFFICINALIS, L. 

8. HUrELLARIA, l>*ORB. 

8. K LEG A NS, ll'ORIl. 

S. BISK1MALIH, DE MONT. 

FAM SEFIOUDJB. 

SKPIOLA SCANHICA, STEEN8T, 
8. ATLANTH'A, D’ORB. 

KOSKAA MACROSOMA (cHIA.Te), 
11. ULAUCOPIS, LOVI&N. 

It. 8UBLKVI8, VKICK. 

FAM. IjOIiIOINIDM. 

LOLIOO FOllBESlI, RTKKNST. 
L. AARMOKA, VliRASV. 

L. MEDIA (L.). 

FAM. OMMA8TREPH1DM 

OMMASTRKPIIES EBLANjE, 

(hall). 

O. COINDETI (v£RANV). 


O. SAGITTATU8 (LAMK.). 
ARCHITEUTHIH MONAf'HUS, 
ST KEN ST. 

FAM. ONYOHOTEUTHIDiE. 

ONVCHOTEUTHIS HANKSIT, 
(LEACH). 

FAM. GRAMCBIULf. 

TAONIUS HY P ERIOREU 8, ' 

STEENST. 

GLASS n.— GASTEROPODA. 
ORDER AMPHINEURA ; 

SUB-ORDER POLYPLACO- 
PHORA. 

FAM MOPAXOZDJE. 

CHITON FA8CICULARIS, L. 

C. IHSCREPANS, BROWN. 

V. HANLEY1, DEAN = HEBILIS, 
GRAY. 

C. C 'ANCELLATUH, SOW. 

C. CINEREUS, L. 

C. A I. HUS, L. 

C. MARGINATU8, PENN. 

C. RUBER, LOWE. 

C. LAI VIS, MTROS. 

C. MARMOREUS, FAI’R. 

C. SC A Bit I DUS, JEFF. 

SUB-ORDER APLACOPHORA. 
FAM. NEOMENIIDM 

NEOMENIA CARINATA, TULL- 
BEPvO. 
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F AM . NEOMKNili>ffi— 

ItHOPALOMKNIA AOLAOI’HE- 
NIjE, KOW. & MAR. 
MYZOMKXIA BANYULENSIK, 
PRUVOT. 

FAM. CHJETODERMATID2B. 
GTIiETODRRMA NITIDULUM, 
LOVES. 

ORDER PROSOBRA.NCHIATA ; 
SUB-ORDER DIOTOCARDIA. 

FAM. AOMSTOJE. 

ACMAEA TESTUDINALI8, 

mCli» 

A. YIRGINEA, MULL. 

FAM. I^PBTEDJB. 

LEPETA ETTI.VA, MO’LL. 

L. CASCA, MOl.L. 
PROPILIDIUM ANCYLOIIIES, 

FORBES. 

FAM. FATBIjIiIPJB. 

PATELLA VL^LGATA, L. 
HELCION PELLUCIDUM (L.). 

FAM. FZSSTJRBLUDJE. 

FISSURELLA GRACCA (L.). 
rUNOTURELLA NOACHINA, L. 
EMARGINULA FISKURA, L. 

K. ROSEA, BELL. 

K. CRASSA, SOW. 

FAM. HAUOTTD2B. 

HALXOTIS TUIIERCULATU8, L. 

FAM. PLEPROTOMARIITLffi. 

SCISSU RKLLA ('III 8PATA, 
FLEM. 

FAM. OYOLOSTREMATID.S. 

CYGLOSTREMA MI LLEPIT NO- 
TATUM, FRIELE. 

G. NITENS, PHIL. 

C. SERPULOIDES, MONT. 
MOLLERIA LASVIGATA, JEFF. 

M. COST UL AT A, MOLL. 

FAM. TBOGHXDJE. 

CIRCULUS 8TIIIATUS, PHIL. = 
TROCHU8 DUMINYI. 

T ROC HUS HKLICINU8, FA Bit. 
T. OLIVACEU8, BROWN. 


T. GROZNLAXMCUS, CHf.M. 

T. CINCTU8, PHIL. s 

T. MAGUS, L. 

T. TUMIDU8, MONT. 

T. GINERAHIUS, L. 

T. UMBILICATUS, MONT. 

T. LINEATUS (D. G.J. 

T. MONTACUTI, WOOD. 

T. STRIATUS, L. 

T. EXASPERATTJ8, PENN. 

T. MILIARIS, BROC. 

T. GRANULATUS, BORN. 

T. ZIZYPHINUS, L. 

T. OCCIDENTALS, MIGH. 

FAM. TURBINULS. 

PHASIANELLA PULLUS (L.). 

FAM. NERITIDAL 

NERITINA FLUVIATILIS (L.). 

SUB-ORDER MONOTOCARDIA. 
FAM. IANTHINIDJE. 

IANTHINA KOTUNDATA, 
LEACH. 

I. COMMUNIS, LAMK. 4 

FAM. SOAIARODAB. 

SCALARIA TURTONA5 (TURT.). 
S. COMMUNIS, LAMK. 

S. CLATHRATULA (ADAMS). 

8. TREVELYANA, LEACH. • 

S. PSEUDOSCALARI8, BROC. 
ACLIS SUFRANITIDA, S. 
WOOD. 

A. ASCARIS, TURTON. 

A. WALLERI, JEFF. 

PHKRUSA GULSONJE, CLK. 
CIONI8CUS UNICUS, MONT. 

FAM. NATIOIIWE- • 

NATICA ISLAND IC A, BEAN. 

N. GKCENLANDIOA, BECK. 

N. SORDIDA, PHIL. 

N. CATENA (D. C.). 

N. GLAUCINA, L. 

n. montacuti, Forbes. 

N. AFFINIS, GMEL. 

PAM. T.AlIRM.mTmJB. 

MARSENIA PERSPICUA, L. 
VKLUTINA LAEVIGATA 
(PENN. ). 
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FAY. TRICHOTROPIDAL 

•TIUOHOTllOriH BORKALIS. 

FAM. OAPDUDA. 

•JAPULUS HUNOABIfiUS (L.) 
CREriDULA FORNICATUM. 

C. IINGUIFOKMIS, LAMK, 
CALTPTJR£A CIIIXKNSI8, L. 

FAM. homalogYrid.*:. 

noMALOGYltA ATOMUS 
(PHIL.). 

H. KOTA (FOR. & HAN.). 

FAM. LITTORINIDAL 

MTTORINA OBTU SATA (L.). 

I. . NEllITOIDF.S, I.. 

L. ILTTOI.S, MATOV. 

1.. LITTOEHA (L.). 

LACUNA CUASKIOK, MONT. 
L. I>I V ARI CAT A (FAD.). 

1.. PDTKOLUH (TUKT.). 

L. FALL 11)UI.A (l>. C.) 

FAM. OYOLOSTOMATTDJE. 

CYCLOSTOMA E1EGAN8 
(MOLL.). 

FAM TEUNGATELUDA. 

TEUNCATELLA SUIlCYLIX- 
DHIOA, L. 

FAM AOIOUXiUXE. 

ACIGULA LINEATA (DRAT.). 

FAM. RISSOZDM 

HI880A STHIATULA, MONT. 
H. LACTKA, MICH. 

H. CAN CEL LATA, DA C. 

R. CALATHUS, F. & H. 

R. RKTICULATA, MONT. 

R. CIMfCOIimS, FORRES. 

R. JEFFREYS I, WALT.. 

R. PUNCTURA, MONT. 

R. ABYSHICOLA, FORI). 

R. COSTULATA, ALD. 

R. ZETLANOICA, MONT. 

R. COW TATA, AD. 

R. PARVA, DA C. 

R. INCONSPIOVA, ALD. 

R. ALBELLA, LOV. 

R. HEHEBANACEA, AD. 

K. VIOLACEA, BEHM. 

R. UUERINI, k£CL. 


R. STRIATA, AD. 

R. PROXIMA, ALD. 

R. VITRICA, MOST. 

R. PULCHKHRIMA, JEFF. 

R. FULGIDA, Al». 

R. OBTUSA, CANT. 

R. SF.MI8TR1ATA, MONT. 

R. TRIFAHCIATA, AD. 
BARLKKIA RUBRA, MONT. 

FAM HYDROBIIDJEL 

HYDROBIA ULVAS, PENN. 

IT. VENTROSA, MONT. 

II. SIMILIH. 

II. JKNKINS11, SMITH. 
RITHYNIA TENTACULATA, L. 
B. LEACHII, SHEP. 

FAM A8SIMIMEIDM. 

AHS1MINEA GRAYANA, 
LEACH. 

FAM. SKENEIDM. 

SKENF.A PLANORBIS (FADE.). 

FAM. JEFFREY SI IDJB. 

JEFFREY SI A DIAPHANA 
(ALD.). 

J. OI’ALINA, JEFF. 

J. GLOBULARIS, JEFF. 

FAM ADEORBIDJE. 

ADEORBIS SU BOA RINA TUS 
(MONT. ). 

A. UNISULCATUS, CHASTER. 

FAM. vrgi PAttm j. 

YIVIPARA YIVIPARA, L. 

V. CONTECTA, MILL. 

FAM. VALVATIDJE. 

VALVATA PISCINALIS 

(mi'll). 

V. CRISTATA, MCLL. 

FAM CERITHIXDJB. 

TUTFOItlS -PERVERSA (L.). 
CKRITHIUM PROCEKUM, 
JEFF. 

BITTIUM RETICULATUM 
(DA C.). 

LOVENELLA METULA 

(lovAn). 

CERITHIOPSIS TUBERCU- 
LARIS (MONT.). 
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FAIL OERITUUDA!— continued. 

C. llAltLEEI, JEFF. 

C. CONOATENATA, COKTI. 

I’ULCHELLA, JEFF. 

(!. METAXJE (CHIAJK). 

O. COSTULATA (MOLLF.ll). 

FAIL TTJRBITE LLIDfiL 

TURK/TELLA COMMITS IS, 
KISHO. 

FAM. OCEOIDfi!. 

CCECUM TRACHEA, L. 

C. ULABlll’M (MONT.). 

FAM. CHENOPODIDfi!. 

CHESOriTS I'ES-PETjECAKI, l. 
O. SERUESIANTS, MICII. 

FAM. CYPRJEIDS. 

OVTJLA 1‘ATl'LA (penx.). 
CVI’RAA EU IIOPACA, MOKT. 
ERATO LAC VIS (DON.). 

FAM. OASSIDIDJE. 

CASSIDA III A RUOUSA (L.). 

C. ECUIKOl’lIORA, L. 

FAM. TRITONTD.fi:. 

TRITON NODIFER, LANK. 

T. CITTACEUS (L.). 

FAM. ATLANTIDfiL 

ATLANTA SI*. 

FAM. EUUM1D2. 

EULIMA 1*0 LIT A, L. 

1C. INTERMEDIA, CANT. 

E. PHILIPPI I, WICIN'K. 

PC. EPHAMILLA, WATS. 

E. SUBUL VTA, DON. 

E. HIT. IN KATA, A LI). 

E. CITRVA, MONTS. 

E. DETITIAVA, BRUS. 

E. PERMINIMA, JEFF. 

E. MONTEROsATI, DR HOUKC. 
STIL1FER TURTONI, BliOli. 

FAM. P7BAMIDE LLIDJE. 

OIJOSTOMIA MINIMA, JEFF. 
O. NIVOSA, MONT. 

O. TRUNOATULA, JEFF. 

O. CLAVULA, LOV^N. 

O. LUKISI, JEFF. 


O. DELIOATA, MONTR, 

O. l’ALLIDA, MONT. • 

O. CONOIDEA, DROCCHI. 

O. UMHIL1 CAR IS, MALM. 

O. ACUTA, JEFF. 

O. CONSP1CVA, AL1). 

O. UNIDPCNTATA, ftoNT. 

O. TURRITA, HANLEY. * 

O. J’LIC AT A, MONT. 

O. INSCUT.PTA, MONT. 

O. OBLONGI LA, MARSH. 

O. DIAI’HANA, JEFF. 

O. WARRICNI, THOMPR. 

O. OIILTQITA, AI.DER. 

O. DOLIOLIFORMIS, JEFF. 

O. DECUSSATA, MONT. 
TITRBONILLA CLATHRATA, 
JEFF. 

T. INDISTINCT A, MONT. 

T. INTERSTINf'TA, MONT. 

T. SPIRALIS, MONT. . 

T. EXIMIA, JEFF. 

T. FKNKSTRATA, FORP.ES. 

T. KXCAVATA, PHII.IPPI. «, 

T. SCAI.ARIS, I’ll 1LT 1*1*1. 

T. RUP'A, }*HILIPJ’I. 

T. MULTI LI ltATA, MONT- 
E1IOS. 

T. VPCRTICAT.IS, MARSH. 

T. LACTEA, L. ft 

T. PUSILT.A, PHILIPPI. 

T. INNOVATA, MONTEROS. 

T. DELI CAT A, MONTEROS. 

KU LI MEL LA SCILLAC, 
KCACCHI. 

1C. COMPACTILIS, JEFF. 

PC. ACICULA, PHILIPPI. 

K. V1CNTRICOS A, FORIIES. 

E. NITIDISKIMA, MONT. 

PC. FA I.LAX, MONTEROS. 

FAM. MU RIC1DA3. 

TROPHON MURICATU8 
(MONT.). „ 

T. HARVICENSIS, JOHNfaT. 

T. TUUNCATUH (STRflM,). 

T. CARINATUS, JEFF. 

OCIN ERR A EllINACKA (LINN. ). 
O. ACICULATA (LAMK.). 
FURI'UKA LAPILLUS (L.). 
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«FAM. OOLUMBELLIDiE. 

• COLUM BELLA IIA LI VET I, 

JEFF. 

0 FAM. NASSmS. 

NASS A RETICULATA ( L.). 

^T. INI'II ASS AT A (STIIOM.)- 

N. PYGMASA, LAMK. 

FAM. BUOOINID.S. 

CHRYSODOMUS ANTIQUA (L.). 
C. DESPKCTA (L.).- 
C. TUIITONI (UKAN) 

O. NOItVKUICA (dlEMN.). • 

C. ISLANllII'.US (CHEMN.). 

C. GRACILIS (DA C.). 

C. TUROIDULUS (FHIKLF). 

C. PUOPINQITUS ( ALDER). 

O. JEFFRKVSIANl'S (KIS- 
<•11 ER). 

C. ATTESUATI'S (JEFF.). 

O. F.B1TR (UliliCU.). 

C. FU8IFORMIS (lIUODKIMP). 
LIOMKSIJS I»ALEI (.1. SOW.). 

L. STRIATirs (JEFF.). 
IIUCCINUM UNDATUM, L. 

II. HUMPHREYS! AN UM, 
BENNETT. 

DONOVAN 1A MINIM A(MONT. ). 

FAM. FASOIOLARIIDAB. 

TUOSCnKHA BKRNICIENSIB 

(kino). 

FAM. OONIDAB. 

1)111 LI.IA SEMICOLON (s. 
WOOD). 

SFI ROT ROI'IS CABIN AT A 
*(rHILIPI'l). 

typiilomangilia" NIVALIS 
(loven). 

ll.EDROPLF.r RA SEl’T.VNOl'- 
I.ARIS (MONT.). 

BELA TYRAMI DALIS 
• (STROM.). 

B. CANCEL!. AT A (MlfiH. ), VAIL 
DECLIVIS (l.OVEN). 

B. CINEBEA (MOLL.). 

B. TREVELYANA (TUUTON). 
B. TENUICOSTATA (M. SAKS.). 
B. OVALIS, FKIELE. 


B. BICARINATA (COUTHOUY). 
B. KXARATA (MOLL). 

B. TltRllIl'UIiA (MONT.). 

B. BTTKA (MONT.). 

MANC1LIA ST RIO LATA 

(KCACCHl). 

M. ATTENl'ATA (MONT.). 

M. COST AT A (DON.). 

M. RUOULOHA (PHILiriT). 

M. IIRACHYSTOM A (PHILIPPI). 
M. NEBULA (»IONT.). 

M. 1'ACKARIU, VERRILt.. 

M. NANA (LOVIN’). 

M. ANI'KPS (KIC1IW.). 

M. ORACILIS (MONT.). 
CLATIIURELLA LINEARIS 
(MONT.). 

C. RETICULATA (iSENIEll). 

C. PURPUREA (MONT.). 

C. LF.UFROYI (MICH.). 

FAM. OANOELLARIDVE. 

ATtMETK VIRTDULA (FABR. ). 

ORDEH OPISTIIOBRANCHI- 
ATA ; 

SUB-ORPKR TECTIBRANCHI- 
ATA. 

FAM. AOT-SSONnXS. 

ACTAJON TORN ATI LIS, I.. 

A. EXILIS, JEFF. 

FAM. TORNATINID.S. 

TORN ATI N A OBTUWA (MONT.). 
T. MAMMJ LATA (PHILIPPI). 

T. TRUNCATULA (liUUO.). 

T. VMB1LICATA (MONT.). 

T. NITIDULA, LOVjSn. 

T. OVATA (JEFF.). 

VOT.VULA ACUMINATA 
(BURG.). 

FAM. SOAPHANDRID.E. 

SCATIIANDER LIC5NARIUS(l..). 
S. PUNCT08TUTATUS (MIGH.). 
CYLICHN A CYLINDRACEA 
( PENN.). 

C. NITIDULA (LOV.). 

O. ALBA (BROWN). 
AMPTITSPHYRA HYALIN A 

(turton). 
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FAM. 8OAPHANDRIDf — continued. 
A. KXl'ANSA (JEFF.). 

A. VEKTROSA (JEFF.). 

A. GLOBOSA (LOVriN). 
CRYl’TAXIS CREBRIFUKCTA- 
TUS, JEFF. 

FAM. BtJLLlD^. 

BULLA UTJtlCULUS, BROCCIII. 
II. 8EMILEVI8, KRGUJCNXA. 

H AMINE A HYDATIH (L.). 
ACERA BULL AT A, MULL. 

FAM. philinida:. 

PHILINE AFE11TA (L.). 

P. NIT I DA, JEFF. 

1*. SCABRA (MtjLL.). 

P. CATENA (MONT.). 

P. ANGULATA, JEFF. 

P. QUAD KATA (s. WOOD). 

P. PUNCTATA (CLARK). 

P. PRU IN OS A (CLARK). 
COLPODASFIS l’USILLA, M. 
SABS. 

FAM. APLYSIHX*:. 

APIjYSIA DEPILANS, I.. 

A. PUNCTATA, CUV. 

FAM. pleubobbanchida:. 

I’LEUROBRANCHUS MEM- 
11 RAN AOEUS (MONT.). 

P. PLVMULA (MONT.). 

FAM. BUNOrNTDAE. 

RUSCINA COKONATA 
(QUATIIE.). 

SUB-ORDER ASCOGLOSSA. 

FAM. HERMAIDA 

HRRMJRA KI FI DA (MONT.). 

H. DENDR1TICA, A. & II. 
ALDERIA MODESTA (LOVJC.n). 

fam elysuda:. 

ELYSIA VIltIDIS (MONT.). 

fam. umapomtudje. 

LIMAPONTIA CAPITATA 
(MOLD.). 

L. DEFltESSA, A. & II. 


ACTAONIA CO 31 KUO AT A, % 
A. St H. 

CENIA COCKSI, A. St H. 
BKIIGHIA CJE1LULKSCENH, 
LAUUILTj. * 


SUB-ORDER NUDIBRANCHI 
ATA. 

FAM. m OUDIXDAB. 

JSOLIS PAP ILLOSA (L. ). 

A3. GLAUCA, A. St II. 

A3. ALDER I, COCKS. 

JR. SANUUINEA, NOBM. 
OUTHONA NANA, A. & II. 

C. AURANTIAOA (A. & II.). 
CKATKNA VIBIDIS (FOUIIES). 
C. AM (ENA (A. St H.). 

C. OLIVACKA, A. & II. 

O. PUSTTJLATA (A. St IT.). 

C. GLOTTENKIS (A. & H.). 

C. ARENICOLA (FORBES). 

C. CONCINNA (A. St H.). 

C. PEACHII (A. Sc H.). 

C. HTIPATA (A. Sc H.). 

(’. ANGULATA (A. Sc II.). 

C. INOBNATA (A. Sc H.). 

C. COUCH II (cocks). 

C. NOBTHUMUBICA (A. Sc II.) 
TEBUIPES DESPECTUS 
(JOHNST.). 

EMBLETONIA PULCHllA, 

A. Sc II. 

E. MINUTA (FOR. St GOOD.). 
E. PALLIDA, A. St H. 
AMPHOlllNA CAS It U LEA 
(MONT.). 

A. PUIIPURASCENS (FLEM.). 
A. MOLIOS (llKBDM.). 
GALVIN A EXIGUA, A. St H. 

G. TRICOLOR, FOB. 

O. PICTA, A. St II. 

O. FABBANI, A. St H. v 
G. ADELAIDE (w. THOMPS.) 
G. VITTATA, A. St H. 

G. CINGULATA, A. St H. 
COBYPHELLA BUFIBltANCIII 
ALTS (JOHNST.). 

C. GBAOILIS, A. St II. 
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^AM. E30LIDIIDJE —coni i rivet f. 

* r. SM All AG DIN A, A. A II. 

C. LANDSBURGII, A. A II. 

- C'. PELLUOIBA, A. A II. 

O. LI NEAT A (LOVEn). 
FAVOItINUS ALBUM, A. & II. 
F. C'AllNEVH, A. A II. 
FAGKL1NA DRUMMONDII (w. 
TllOMPS.). 

F. GO HON AT A (FORBES). 

F. PUNCTATA, A. A II. 

F. KLEGANN, A. A H. 

CALM A GLAUCOIDEK, A. A II. 
FIONA MA11IXA (FOllSK.). 
ANTIGUA GUI ST AT A (GHIAJE). 
A. HYALINA, A. A II. 
l’llOCTONOTUS MUCIlONIFEIt, 
A. A H. 

HERO FORMOSA, LOVI'IN. 

FAM. LOMANOTIDJE. 

LOMAN OTU S MAKMOIIATUS, 

. A. A H. 

L. FLA VIDUS, A. & II. 

L. PORTLANDICUS, W. 
THOMUS. 

L. IIANCOCKI, NORM. 

FAM. DOTONID.S. 

DOTO FRAOIL1H (FORBES). 

1». FENNATIFIDA (MONT.). 

D. GORONATA (OMKLIN). 

D. CUSriDATA, A. & II. 

FAM. DENDRONOTID.E. 

DKNDRONOTUS FRONDOSUS 
(ASCAN.). 

FAM. flCTLLSID^. 

SCYLLJEA PKLAUICA, L. 

FAM. PLE UROPHYLLIDIIDiE. 

PLEUKOPH YLI.IDIA LOVIN’ I, 
JfKRGH. 

FAM. TRITONIIDJ3. 

TRITON IA ROMBERG I, CUV. 
T. ALBA, A. & II. 

T. PLE B El A, .lOUNST. 

T. LI NEAT A, A. A H. 


FAM. DORIDUUB. 

DORIS TUBERCULATA, GUV. 

B. FI.AMMEA, A. A H. 

D. MAOULATA, GARS. 

D. JGIINBTONI, A. A II. 

1». TEHTUDINAltIA, 11ISSO. 

D. ZUTLANDICA, A. A IT. 

1). M1LLKGRANA, A. A II. 

D. RKPANDA, A. A II. 

R. COCCINKA, A. A II. 

FAM POLYCEBID.S. 

JKGIBUS PUNCT1LVCKNS 
(d’gri:.). 

Till OB A CLAVIGKEA (Mt)LL.). 
GUI MORA PAPILLATA, A. A II. 
Til KGACKIIA PENNIGKRA 
(MONT.). 

T. VIIIESCENK, A. A II. 

T. CAT IT AT A, A. A II. 
POI.YCERA liUADRILINEATA 
(MOLL.). 

1*. LESSON 11, D’ORB. 

fam. goniodobhue. 

ACANTHODORIS PI LOSA 

(mOi.l.). 

A. S17BQUADRATA, A. A H. 
LAMKLLIDOItlS ASI’EKA, 

A. A II. 

L. MUllICATA (MtiLL.). 

L. UL1DIANA (TIIOMPS.). 

L. D1AP1IANA, A. A II. 

L. BILAMKLLATA (L.). 

L. DEPRESS A, A. A II. 

L. INCONSPICUA, A. A II. 

L. P1TSTLLA, A. A IT. 

L. SrAIlSA, A. A H. 

L. OBLONGA, A. A II. 

L. PliOXIMA, A. A II. 

L. LOVliNI, A. A H. 
(JONIODORIS NODOSA(MON’T.). 
«. GASTANKA, A. A H. 
IDALINA ELEGANS (LAME.). 
I. LKACHII, A. A H. 

I. INKQUALIH (FORBES). 

I. ASPE11SA, A. A H. 

I. IjUADRICOllNIS (MONT.). 

I. VULCHELLA (A. A H.). 
ANCULA CRISTATA (ALDER.). 
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SUB-ORDER PTEROPODA. 

FAV. LIMACENIDJEL 

LIMACINA llETltOYEBSA 
(FLEM.). 

FAM. OAVOLIN IlXffi. 

CLIO PYllAMJDATA, L. 

FAM. CUONIDAL 

CLIOXA LIMACINA, PHIPPS. 

ORDER PULMONATA ; 
SUB-ORDER BASOMMATO- 
PHORA. 

FAM. ATJRIOU1JDJB. 

CARYCHIUM MINIMUM, 
MULL. 

ALEXIA MYOSOTIS (DRAP.). 
A. DENTICULATA (MONT.). 
LEUCOXIA BIDKNTATA 
(MONT.). 

TAM. OTINIDjE. 

OTINA OTIS (TURTON). 

FAM. LIMNMDA 

ANCYLU8 FLUVIATIL1S, 
Mt*LL. 

A. LACUSTK1S (L.). 

LfMXABA HTAOXALIH (l,. ). 

I.. rALUSTRIS (mCll.). 

L. TUUNCATUI.A (MttLI..). 

I.. GLAliRA (Mt'LL.). 

L. AITRICULARIA (L.). 

I.. 1’EREUIiA (mPLI,.), 
AMl’HII’El’LEA GLUTIXOSA 

(mCll. ). 

A. INVOLUTA, THOMl’S. 
FLANORIIIS COHNEVS (l..). 

1*. CON TO I IT US (I..). 

1*. CARINATUS, Ml'LL. 

1*. UMBILIOATUK, MiW.L. = 
COMI’LANATUS, JEFF. 

P. VORTEX (L.). 

P. SPIROKBIS (L.). 

[l*. DILATATUS, GOULD.] 

P. GLA UUR, JEFF. 

P. ALBUS, MtfLL. 

P. XAUTILEUS <L.). 

1*. COMPLANATUS (l..) = 
XITIDUS, GRAY. 
SEGMENTIN’ A N1TITIA (MttLL.) 
= PL. LINEATUM, WALK. 


FAM. PHYSXDJE. ^ 

P HA’S A FONTINALIS (L. ). € 

P. IIYl’NORUM, 1.. 

SUB-ORDER BTYLOMMATe- 
PHORA. 

FAM. TESTACELLIDAL * 

TESTACELLA IIAI.IOTIDEA, 

I) RAP. 

T. SCUTl’LIJM, SOW. 

T. M AUG HI, FEUUKH. 

FAM. UMAOIDJB. 

UMAX MAXIMUS, I.. 

L t ClNKltKO-MGEIl, AVOI.F. 

[L. TENELLUS, N1LSS.] 

Ij. MARGINATUS, MCI.]., = 
AllBORTTM, 15. OH. 

T.. FLAVUS, I,. 

L. AGRERTIS, Ij. 

L. l.AIVIS, Mt'LL. 

Ij. (' AKIN ATI'S, 11IRRO. = 
MARGINATUS, DRAP. 

L. GAGATES, DRAP. * 
VITKINA PELLU<TDA(Mttl.L.)® 
C'ON U I. US FITLY A (MPLI..). 
UYA1.IN1A C11YKTALL1NA 

(mOli..). 

II. NITIDA (MflLL. ). 

II. EXCAVATA (BEAN.). 

II. I’URA (ALDEll). 

[u. petronel.ua (CIIABP. ).J 
II. KADIATUI.A (ALDEll). 

II. GLABRA (STUDEIl). 

II. ALLIAKIA (Mt)LL.). 

H. CELLAHIA (MtLL.). 

H. DIIAPAUNAUDI (BECK). 

II. NITIIlULA (DRAP.). 

FAM. HEUdDA * 

ARION A TER (L. ). 

A. RUBFUSCUH, DIIAP. 

A. INTERMEDIUM, NORM. 

A. HORTEN SIS (IK RUSS.). 

A. CIRCUMSCItl PTIiS, 

.TOIINST. 

GEOMALACl'S MACULOSUH, 
AL1.M. 

HELIX PYGMA5A, DRAP. 

H. KOTUNDATA, Mt)LL. 

H. RUPESTRIS, KTUDER. 
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FAM. HEUOIDJE— continued. 

H. PULCHELLA, M< V LL. 

II. ACULKATA, Mftl.L. 

H. LAMELLA’l'A, JKFF. 

H. OBVOI.UTA, MOLL. 

+ H. LAPICIDA, L. 

H. H1SPIDA, J,. 

H. KUFKSCKNS, PKSN. 

11. (illAN ULATA, ALDER — 
SKKICKA, Ml>LL. 

II. JtEVKLATA, ^FEUUSS. 

11. FUSCA, MOST. 

, CASTIASA, MONT. . 
CARTIIUSIANA, MOLL. 
AKliUSTOnVM, L. 

PISAN A, MOLL. 

VIRGATA, ]U O. 

II. KRICETORUM, M('!LL. 

H. CAPKRATA, MONT. 

[H. TKJiRHKTIIIS, PKNN.] 

H. AITTA, MOLL. 

H. KKMOHALIS, MULL. 

■ II. 1IOKTEN.SJH, MULL. 

H. AS1‘KllSA, MOlA. 

II. POMATIA, I.. 

FAM. FUPIDJE. 

RULIMINUS MONTANUS, 
DIIAP. 

11. onscunrs (mOi,t,.). 

PUPA CYLINDIIACEA, DA O. 

= UMIIILICATA, DRAP. 

P. ANGLICA (KKllirSS.) = 
1UNGEN8, JKFF. 

P. SECALE, DRAP. 

V. MUSCOllUM, Ml l.L.=MAi: 
GINATA, DRAP. 

#P. EDEN TUI, A, IJItAP. 

1*. MTNUTISSIMA, UARTM. 

1*. AT-PESTRIS, ALDER. 

P. Ml.I.JKROnoi, WEST. = 
VERTIGO MOUMN'SlANA, 
JEFF. 

• i*. MoiriiiNsiANA, nrruY. 

P. PYGM/EA, DRAP. 

P. NURSTRIATA, JKFF. 

P. ANTIVERTIGO, DRAP. 

P. PU8ILLA, MOLL. 

1*. ANOtTsTIOR, JKFF. 

BALKA PERVERSA (L.). 


CLAURILIA LAMINATA 
(MONT.). 

('. LIPLICATA (MOST.). 

C. IJ1DKNTATA, STROM. = 
RUGOSA (DRAP.). 

C. UOLPHI (GRAY). 

FAM. 8TENOOYBIDJE. 

FKllUSSACIA LUBlllCA 
(MttLL.). 

F. TRIDENS (PUI.T.). 
(VF.C1LIANKLLA AC1CULA 
(MOIL.). 

[sTKNOGYKA GOODALLI 
(MOLL.).] 

FAM. SUaCINEIDA:. 

SUCCINKA PUTllIS (L.). 

S. KLKGANS, RISSO. 

S. STAKNAUS, OASSIES. 

S. OBLONG A, DRAP. 

FAM. ONOHXDI1DJE. 

ONCH IDIKl.l.A CELTIC 'A 
(CUV.). 

CLASS III.—SCAPHOPODA. 

DKNTALIUM ENTALIS, L. 

D. TAHHNTINUM, L.' 
SIPJIODENTALIUM LOFO¬ 
TEN SE, G. O. SARS. 

S. AFFINA,- SARS. 

CLASS IV.—PELECYPODA. 

ORDER PROTOBRAN CHI AT A. 
FAM. NUODLIDAS. 

NUCULA NUCLEUS, L. 

N. SULCATA, BROWN. 

N. TENUIS, JEFF. 

N. N1TIDA, SOW. 

I,EDA I’YGMACA, MUNST. 

L. MINUTA, MOLL. 

I.. PERN ULA, MULL. 

L. TEN I’IS, PHIL. 

ORDER FI LOBRANCHIATA ; 
SUB-ORDER ANOMIACEA. 

FAM. ANOMIIDJB. 

ANOMIA EPH1PPIUM, L. 

A. PATKLLIFOHMIS, L. 




SUB-ORDER ARCACEA. 

FAM. AROADJE. 

AUCA TKTRAOONA, POI.I. 

A. PKCTUNCULOIDES, SCA1\ 
A. L ACTE A, L. 

A. OBLIQUA, PHIL. 

A. NODULOSA, 2l('LI„ 
PECTUNCULUS OLYCIMEUIK, 
L. 

LIMOi'SIS AURITA, 11UOI'. 

SUB-ORDER MYTILACEA. 
FAM. MYTH. ID AE. 

MYTILUS EDTOW, I.. 
MODIOLA MODIOI.I'S, L. 

M. 1$ Aim AT US, L. 

M. ADRIATICA, T.AM K. 

M. FHA8KOMNUH, PHIL. 
CRENELLA UHOMIIKA, BERK. 
C. DKCUSSATA, MOST. 
MOBIOLAUIA MARMORATA 
(foiibes). 

M. COSTULATA (RISSO). 

M. DISCORS, L. 

M. NKUtA, GRAY 

ORDER PSEUDOLAMELI.T- 
BR AX CHI AT A. 

FAM. AVIODUDf. 

AVICULA HIUT'Min, T. 
PINNA III'15IS, I- 
FAM. OSTREXD.E. 

OSTRKA EDULIS, L. 

FAM. PEOTINZD^. 

l'ECTEN rUSIO, L. 

P. VARIUS, L. 

P. ARATUS, OMFJj. 

P. OPEUCUI.A11IS, L. 

P. PES-LUTRAS, I.. 

P. TIG RIIT US, MltLL. 

P. INCOMFARABILIS, RISSO. 
1*. STRIATUS, MULL. 

P. SIMIL1S, IASK. 

P. MAXIMUS, L. 

P. VITREUS, ClI. 

FAM. UMIDA. 

LIMA ELLIPTICA, JEFF. 

I.. 8PBAURICULATA (MONT.). 
L. LOBCOMBII, SOW. 

L. HIAN&, CAMEL. 


ORDER EULAMELLIBRAN- • 
CHIATA; e 

SUB-ORDER SUBMYTIDACEgA.. 

FAM. ASTARTIDAL li 

‘ahtarte sulcata, i>. c. 

A. COMPRESS A, L. * 

A. TRIANGULARIS (MONT.). 

A. ORENATA, GRAY. 

FAM. OYPRINIDAE. 

CYPRINA ISLANDICA, L. 
1SOCARDIA COR, L. 

FAM. UNIONID-ffi. 

UNIO MAROARITIFEIl (L.). 

U. PICTORUM (L. ). 

II. TU MimiS, PHIL. 

ANODONTA AN ATINA' (L.). 

A. CYGNEA (L. ). 

FAM. DRIESSENSmX®. 

DRIKSSENSIA POLYMORPIIA, 
PALL. 

FAM. LUCINID.S. 

LUCINA BOREALIS (L.). 

T.. SPINIFERA, MONT. 

I.ORIPES LACTEUS, L. 

I.. COMMUTATUS, PHIL. 

L. mVARIDAXffif L. 

AXINUS KER#LUGIN OSTJS, 

FORBES. 

A. FLEXUORUS, MONT. 

A. CROULINEN8IS, JEFF. 

A. CYCI.ADIUS, WOOD. 

A. CUMYARIUS, M. SABS. 
DIPLODONTA ROTUNDATA, 
MONT. 

MONTACUTA SU11ST1UATA 
(MOST.). 

M. BIDF.NTATA (MONT.). ■ 

M. FEKRUOINOSA (MONT.). 

M. DAWSONI, JEFF. 

M. TUMIDULA, JEFF. 

M. DONACINA, WOOD. 
SCINTILLA EDDYSTONI^, 
MARSH. 

FAM. ERYOrNlDAB. ' 


KELLI A SUBORBICULARIS 
(MONT. )? 

K. MINUTA (FARR.). 

LAS ASA RUBRA (MONT.). 
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FAM. BBTODUDA— continued. 

*’ LEPTON HQUAMOHUM, MONT. 
L. NITIDUM, CLARK. 

% L. 6ULCATULUM, JKKK. 

» L. CLARKIjE, CLARK. 

Im. SYKESII, CHASTER. 

GAUSOMMZDJE. 
OALEOMMA TURTONJ, EDS. 
ZOOL. JOURN. 

FAM. CYRENID2E. 

SFHiERIUM CORNEUM (L.). 

S. ItlVICOLA (LEACH). 

8. PALLIDUM, GRAY. 

8. LACUSTRE (MOLT..). 
FI8IDIUM AHKIGUU (Mt'LL.). 
r. FONTINALK (l>RAF.). 
P.'FUSILLUM (GMELIN). 

r. NITIDUM, .TEN. 

1*. MILIUM, IIKLD. 

SUB-ORDER TELLINACEA. 
FAM. TELLINIDAL 
. TELLINA BAIjAUSTINA, L. 

T. CIIASSA (PENN.). 

T. BALTHICA, L. 

T. TENUIS, D. O. 

T. FABULA, CRON. 

T. 8ERRMA, BROC. 

T. S QUA Lip A, PIJLT. 

T. DONAClNA, L. 

T. rUSILLA, PH. 

GASTRANA FRAGILIS (L.). 

FAM. SOROBIOULARIIDJe. 

RCROBICULARIA PRISMATIOA 
(MONT.). 

8. NITIUA, MC'I.L. 

8. LONGIOALLUS, SOAO. 
JjjjkfNDOSMYA ALBA. S. WOOIl. 
8. PIPERATA (UMEL. ). 

8. TENUIS, MONT. 

FAM. DONACKDAS. 

DON AX VITTATU8 (l>. C.). 

D. POLITUS, TOLI. 

*D. TRUNCULU8, L. 

EHV ILKA CA8TANEA, MONT. 

FAM. MAOTRIDA2. 

MACTRA SOLID A, L. 

M. ELLIPTIOA, BRO. 

M. 8UBTRUNCATA, I>. C. 


M. STULTORUM, L. 

M. GLAUCA, BORN. 

SUB-ORDER VENERACEA. 
FAM. VENERIDJE. 

CIRCE MINIMA' (MONT.). 
UOSINIA EXOLETA, L. 

Ii. LUPINA, L. 

VENUS OH ION K, L. 

V. FASO I AT A (D. C. ). 

V. CABIN A, L. 

V. VERRUCOSA, L. 

Y. OVATA, PENN. 

V. GALLINA, l. 

[V. MERCENARIA, L.] 
LUCINOrSIB UNDATA (PENN.). 
TAPES AUREUS, GMEL. 

T. VIRGINEU8, L. 

T. PULLASTRA, L. 

T. DECUSHATA, L. 
VENERUPIS IUUS (L.). 

FAM. PETfUCOUDAi. 

[PETRICOLA LITHOPIIAGA, 
RETZ. 

P. PHOLADJFOltMIS, LAMIvl]. 

SUB-ORDER CARDIACEA. 
FAM. CARDHDJB. 

CARDIUM ACULEATUM, L. 

C. F.OHINATUM, L. 

C. TUBERCULATUM, L. 

O. PAPILLOSUM, POLI. 

C. EXIGUUM, GMEL. 

C. FASCIATUM, MONT. 

C. NODOSUM, 1UIITON. 

C. KDULK, L. 

C. MINIMUM, THIL. 

O. NORVEGICUM, KPEXG. 

SUB-ORDER MYACEA. 

FAM. PS AMMO BUD A!. 

PSAMMOIIIA TELLINELLA, 
LMK. 

P. COSTULATA, TURT. 

P. FERROKN8IS, CH. 

P. VESPERTINA, CH. 

FAM. MYIDJE. 

MYA A REN ARIA, L. 

M. TRUXCATA, L. 

M. BINGHAMI (TUKT.). 
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FAIL 11TLDJB— continued. 

CORBULA GIBB A, OBI VI. 
NEAiRA ABlillEVIATA, FOBB. 
IT. COSTKLLATA, I)KSH. 

N. CUSPID AT A, OT.IVI. 
FANOPiKA PLIOATA, MONT. 
LCTRARIA KLLIPTICA, 

LAMK. 

L. OBLONG A, l‘H. 

FAIL SOLENLDA3. 

BOLECURTUS SCOPULA, TUBT. 
S. ANTIQUATCfl, PUI.T. 
CEBATISOLKN LEGUMEN (L.) 
SOLES’ PELLUCIDUS, PENN. 

K. KNSIS, L. 

8. SILIQUA, L. 

8. VAGINA, L. 

FAIL GHiYGIMRRIDJE. 

SAXICAVA RUGOSA, L. 

S. ARCTICA, L. 

8. NOBVRGIGA, SPENG. 

FAU. GASTROOZLSNIDAB. 

GASTBOCHABNA DUBIA, PENN. 

SUB-ORDER PHOLADACEA. 

FAIL PHOLADIDJE. 

PHOLAS DAC'TYLUS, L. 

P. CANDIDA, L. 


T. PABVA, PENN. 

P. CBISPATA, L. 

PHOLADIDKA PAPYBACEA 
TUBT. 

XYLOPHAGA DORSALIS, 
TUBT. 

o 

FAM. TEREDINIDJE. 

TEREDO NOBVEGICA, SPENG. 
T. NAVALIS L. 

T. PEDICBLLATA. 

T. M ROOT All A, IIAN. 

SUB-ORDER ANATINACEA. 

FAM. PANDORIDM. 

PANDORA INA5QUIVALVIS, L. 

FAM. IiTONSUDM. 

LYONSIA NOBVEGICA, CHF.M. 

FAM. ANATINIDJE. 

THRACIA FRATBXTTIS 
(PULT.). 

T. PAPYBACEA (POLI.). 

T. PUBX8CEKH, PULT. 

T. CONVEXA, WOOD. 

T. DISTORT A (MONT.). 

ORDER SEPTIBRANCHIATA. 

FAM. POROMYXDM. 

POBOMYA GRANDLATA, 
NYST. 


*#* A List of the Classes, Orders, Families, and Species of the British 
Mollusca in conformity with this Appendix, but specially printed on 
one side of the paper only, for use as Labels for the Cabinet, is issued 
by the Publishers. Price One Shilling net. 
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Action-shells, 270. 

Agate Snail, 379. 

Alder’s Slug, 300. 
Alexia-shells, 308. 

Amber Snails, 380. 

Ark-shells, 64. 

Artemis-shells, 129. 

Astarte-shells, 93. 

Auger-shell, 240. 

Basket-shells, 150. 
Belted-shell, 234. 
Bladder-snails, 325. 

Blind-shell, 240. 

, Breathing, 44. 

Bubble-shells, 271. 

Bulin Snails, 370. 
Bushy-backed Slug, 288. 

** Butterflies of the Sea,” 303. 
•Bitliynia Snails, 233. 

Canoe-shell, 272. 
Carnivorous Slugs, 329. 
Carpet-shells, 135. 
Chink-shells, 225. 

Chrysalis Snails, 371. 
Circe-shell, 129. 

Cockles *139 ; Fresh-water, 107 
^Coin-shells, 103. 

Conelets, 265. 

Cowry, 245. 

Crenella-shells, 73. 

Cuttles, 29, 389. 

Cyprina-shell, 95. 

Doo-Cockle, 65. 

Bog-whelks, 257.* 


Boor-shells, 374. 

Bouble-tooth, 99. 

Ear-shells, 196, 309. 
Elephant’s-tusk, 180. 

Eyes, 51. 

Falmouth Slug, 302. 

Fan Mussel, 77. 

Feeding, 40. 

File-shells, 87. 

Flask-shells, 162. 

Flat-coils, 319. 

Fresli-water CockleH, 107. 
Fresh-water Limpetn, 309. 
Fresh-water Mussels, 26, 114, 
Furrow-shells, 122. 

Gapers, 148. 

Garden Snail, 22, 364. 

Glass Snails, 338. 

Glutinous Snail, 318. 
Gulfweed Slug, 287. 

Hatchet-shells, 98. 
Hearing, 53. 

Heart-Cockle, 96. 
Herald-shells, 306. 
Horn-sliells, 238. 

Horse Mussel, 70. 

Hungarian Cap, 220. 

Kelly-shells, 101. 

Land-slugs, 328. 
JLand-snails, 347. 

Ban tern-shells, 175. 
Eeda-shells, 59. 

Limpets, 186, 220. 
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Index to Popular Names 


Pol »e-shell, 27i>. 
Ludna-shelk, 97. 

Mail-shells, iso. 

JNTarl>led Slug, 290. 
Nlargin-shell, 243. 
Montagu-sh ells, 99. 
Mohs Snails, 378. 
Mussels, 27, 67- 

Necklace-shells, 215. 
Nut-shells, 56. 

Octopus, 386. 

< )rb-sliellft, 108. 

Onner, 196. 

Otter-sliells, 152. 
Oyster, 78. 

Pandora-siiells, 173. 
Pearl Mussels, 111. 

Pea-shells, 109. 

Pel ican's-foot, 241. 
Periwinkle, 222. 
Pheasant-shell, 207. 
Pidtlocks, 163. 

Poached. Egg, 244. 
Point-shell, 230. 
Pond-snails, 311. 
Purple, 254. 

1 ’yramid-sliel 1 s, 250. 

Kazor-shells, 155. 
Jtiver Snails, 235. 
Jtock-ljorers, 138, 160. 
Hock Venus, 137- 
ltoimd-nioutli, 228. 

Saddle Ovsti:r, 61. 
Scallops, 81. 

Sea Hare, 276. 

Sea Lemons, 281. 


Sea-nymphs, 289. 

Sea-slugs, 276. 

Sentinel-shells, 233. 
Shell-hearing Slugs, 329. 
Shell-forms, 32. 

“ Shillifillies,” 238. 
Ship-worms, 170. 

Skye Ciaper, 177. 
Slit-shell, 197. 

Slugs, 328, 344. 

Smell, Sense of, 54. 
Spindle-shells, 252, 259. 
Spire-shells, 231. 

Squids, 393. 
Sting-winkles, 253. 
Sunset-shells, 145. 

Swan Mussel, 26, 114. 

Tkulins, 119. 
Tooth-ribl>on, 42. 
'Pop-shells, 200. 

Touch, Sense of, 55. 
Tree Snail, 373. 

Triton-slugs, 286. 
Trough-shells, 125. 
Trumpet-snails, 319. 

Urchin Snail, 250. 

Valve-shells, 236. 
Velvet-shell, 219. 
Venus-sliell, 128, 130. 
Violet-snail, 210. 

Weaskl-eyk, lOG. 
Wedge-shells, 124. 

Wen tie traps, 212. 
Whelks, 259, 261. 
"Wing-shell, 91. 

Winkles, 222. 

Zebra Mussel, 116. 


ruiXTKD nv MoimiHox and oibh ia-mitkh, kiunhi’rcjti 








